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the appearance of copydesk real- 
ity the copy in the workbook ap- 
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was written by the reporter. 
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ing Poor Writing and Condensing 
Stories. Writing Simple Headlines. 
Writing Secondary Heads. Editing 
Country and State Copy. Editing 
Publicity, Amusement, and Radio 
Copy. Writing Major Heads. 
Writing Spread Heads and Lines. 
Editing Society and Women’s Page 
Copy. Editing Sports Copy. Edit- 
ing Business and Financial Copy. 
Editing for Safety. Editing Tele- 
graph Copy. Editing Local News 
and Features. Making Up the Pa- 
per. 
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Current Trends in Income 
Of Communications Enterprises 


BY CHARLES V. KINTER 


Communications income shows more stability than national in- 
come, but costs appear to increase more rapidly than revenue in 
a boom and fall less in a depression. Author of several earlier 
articles* on this subject, Dr. Kinter is economist with a Chicago 
investment firm and lecturer on economics at Northwestern. 





@ THE SUPPORT OF MASS COMMUNICA- 
tion media in a competitive enterprise 
society ultimately depends on the will- 
ingness of individuals to spend, directly 
or indirectly, for communications serv- 
ices.1 This spending provides the in- 
come necessary to support privately 
owned newspapers, television stations, 
radio stations, periodicals, motion pic- 
ture producers, book publishers and 
other suppliers of informational serv- 
ices. 


*See “How Much Income Is Available to Sup- 
port Communications?” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
25:38 (March 1948), and “A Case Study in the 
Economics of Mass Communications,” JOURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, 25:360 (Dec. 1948). 

1Mass communication media is a very broad 
term and there is room for honest difierence of 
opinion regarding what must be included. In this 
paper, the term includes newspapers, motion pic- 
tures, magazines, radio, television, books and 
maps. An example of a direct expenditure for 
communications service is the purchase of a book, 
magazine, newspaper or motion picture ticket. An 
indirect expenditure takes place when an adver- 
tised product is bought. The direct outlay for the 
advertising is made by a business firm selling the 
product, but the advertiser is reimbursed by the 
buyer of the advertised goods or service. 
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How large is this flow of income 
available for communications? How 
does it fluctuate in relation to national 
income? How might it change in a 
wartime economy? Will there be enough 
income to support television as well as 
the older media? The pertinency of 
these questions has been dramatized by 
the ballooning of television into a ma- 
jor advertising medium on the eve of 
a rapid expansion in the number of 
television broadcasters.” 

In quick summary, the following im- 
portant conclusions arise from a study 
of expenditures for communications 
over the past two decades: 

1. Aggregate and per capita expendi- 

?The Federal Communications Commission in 
April, 1952, announced the end of its freeze on 
the construction of new television stations. In 
1949 it halted the granting of permits for new 
television stations pending a major review of sev- 
eral television problems. An expansion in the 


number of new stations from a few more than 


100 to perhaps 500 is generally expected over the 


next few years unless the defense program inter- 
feres. 
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TABLE | 


Current Income of Communications Industries in Selected Years 





Advertising 


Motion Picture 
Box Office 
Receipts 


Printed Media 





(Millions) 


$ 845 
568 
757 
731 
808 

1,857 
1,912 
1,926 
1,961 


720 
482 
676 
663 
709 
1,407 
1,364 
1,342 
1,235 


$4,305 
2,444 
3,505 
3,298 
3,605 
7,524 
8,140 
8,470 
8,887 


Source: McCann, Erickson, Inc., American Newspaper Publishers Association, Department of Com- 


merce, Film Daily Yearbook. 





tures for communications have been in- 
creasing, although some individual 
media have not benefited recently from 
the increased spending. However, the 
percent of disposable income spent for 
communications appears to be declin- 
ing slightly on a long-term basis. 

2. Expenditures for communications 
appear to increase somewhat less than 
national income during a period of 
rising economic activity. They also 
seem to decline less than income in a 
recession or depression. 

3. Television, now in the second 
phase of its economic development, will 
become a still greater competitor for 
both attention and advertising appropri- 
ations. But despite concern among other 
media, video may generate a major 
part of its own advertising income, 
just as radio did, without making head- 
way solely at the expense of other 
media. The principal danger to other 
media is that, because of competition 
from television, their incomes will not 
increase rapidly enough to offset rising 
costs. 

4. Contrary to widely held fears, a 
war or prolonged defense economy 
could be a period of high revenue for 


those communications firms already 
established. 


Let us examine the data. 
INCOME TRENDS 


As indicated by Table 1, current in- 
come of communications industries, or 
the aggregate spending for communica- 
tions services, has been showing sub- 
stantial gains in aggregate although 
some individual media have been los- 
ing ground. A lengthening of lines at 
motion picture box offices was reported 
in late 1951, but until then the trend 
had been downward. Within the printed 
media group, expenditure for books 
has declined since World War II. The 
gains in printed media are in the news- 
paper and magazine group. 

Despite the rise in communications 
income in aggregate there has been a 
tendency for communications income 
as a percent of disposable income, or 
income remaining after taxes, to de- 
cline on a long term basis. This is 
indicated by Table 2. For example, 
communications income was 5.2 per- 
cent of disposable income in 1929, a 
boom year, but only 4.3 percent in 1948 
and 1950, also years of prosperity. 
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TABLE 2 


Current Income of Communications Industries 
In Relation to Disposable Income 





Disposable 
Income (a) 


Communications 
Income as % of 
Disposable Income 


Current Income 
Communications (b) 





(Billions) 


$ 82.5 
45.2 
71.1 
65.5 
75.7 

169.5 
188.4 
186.4 
204.3 


(Millions) 
$4,305 
2,535 
3,505 
3,298 
3,605 
7,524 
8,140 
8,470 
8,887 


5.2% 
5.6 
4.9 
5.0 
4.8 
4.4 
4.3 
4.4 
4.3 


Source: (a) Department of Commerce; (b) McCann, Erickson, Inc., American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, Department of Commerce, Film Daily Yearbook. 





Per capita expenditures for com- 
munications since 1929 are shown in 
Table 3. The increase in the decade 
ended in 1950 was 90 percent. The 
increase in per capita outlays for ad- 
vertising was nearly 125 percent. Spend- 
ing for printed matter has remained 
almost stationary since 1946 and mo- 
tion picture box office expenditures 
have declined. 


Table 4, designated as Total Out- 
lays for Communications, covers more 
than current income resulting from ex- 
penditures for communications services. 
It also includes spending for radio and 
television sets. Thus Table 4 shows the 
total outlays that individuals were will- 
ing to make to enjoy communications 
services. When equipment expenditures 
are included, total spending for com- 


TABLE 3 
Per Capita Expenditures for Communications 





Advertising 


Printed 
Media 


Motion 
Pictures 





$ 6.94 
4.52 
5.88 
5.63 
6.10 
6.50 
7.36 
8.85 
9.81 

10.96 
12.48 
12.90 
13.04 
12.91 
13.00 


$ 5.91 
3.84 
5.25 
5.11 
5.35 
7.18 
Was 
7.60 
9.07 
9.73 

10.70 
9.77 
9.30 
8.99 
8.19 


Source: Computed from data in Table 1. 
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TABLE 4 


Total Outlay for Communications 
1946-1950 





1946 


1947 1948 1949 1950 





Advertising 

Current Income from Public (a).. 

Purchase and Maintenance of 
Radio and Television Sets 


$3,364 
3,275 


(Millions) 
$4,864 
3,276 


$4,260 
3,264 


$5,202 
3,268 


$5,691 
3,196 


1,145 1,247 1,521 2,307 





$7,456 
Personal Consumption 


Expenditures (Billions) 
Communications Outlays as % of 


Consumption Expenditures 5.1% 


$8,669 $9,387 $9,991 $11,184 


165.9 177.9 180.2 193.6 


5.2% 5.3% 5.5% 5.8% 


(a) Box office receipts of motion picture theatres and expenditures for printed media. 
Source: McCann, Erickson, Inc.; Department of Commerce, Electrical Merchandising, Film Daily Year- 


book. 





munications constituted 5.8 percent of 
personal consumption expenditures, 
compared with only 5.1 percent in 
1946. Thus, it increased at a slightly 
more rapid rate than personal consump- 


tion expenditures, or spending by in- 
dividuals for all goods and services, 


since World War II. However, the 
higher percentage has been due to high 
expenditures for equipment. Current 
expenditures, such as the purchase of 
printed media, advertising, and motion 
picture attendance, constituted a fairly 
stable percentage of income in the post- 
war period. The same stable relation- 
ship is seen if current expenditures are 
related to personal consumption expen- 
ditures. 

COMMUNICATIONS EXPENDITURES AND 

NATIONAL INCOME 


Income available for communications 
appears to be somewhat inelastic in re- 
lation to changes in national income. 
In other words, communications in- 
come does not appear to rise as rapidly 
as national income during periods of 
increasing economic activity nor does 
it decline as much as national income 


in a recession or depression. The data 
are not complete enough to measure 
numerically the relationship precisely, 
but the inelasticity can be indicated in 
other ways. 

Economic activity was generally ris- 
ing after 1940, as already indicated, 
with large increases occuring in numer- 
ous economic indicators. In Table 5, it 
is seen that national income moved up 
194 percent from 1940 to 1950 where- 
as total income of communications in- 
dustries rose 147 percent. Advertising 
outlays increased 173 percent. 

Communications income apparently 
can survive a moderate setback in gen- 
eral economic activity with little or no 
decline. The minor recession in 1949 
had no impact on communications rev- 
enues in aggregate. As the various 
tables show, there was an increase in 
total communications income from 
1948, a boom year, to 1949 when busi- 
ness receded somewhat. Expenditures 
for printed media in 1949 were a little 
below either 1948 or 1950 and motion 
picture attendance continued a decline 
which began after 1946. Although some 
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TABLE 5 
National Income, Communications Income and Advertising Outlays 





National Income 


Communications 
Income 


Advertising 
Outlays 





(Billions) 
$ 81.3 
239.0 
194% 


(Millions) 
$3,605 $2,088 
8,887 5,691 
147% 173% 


Source: Department of Commerce (for national income): 





categories of advertising fell off in 1949, 
advertising in aggregate was higher in 
1949 than in 1948. In general, the 1949 
recession was so mild that vigorous pro- 
motional work usually went far toward 
offsetting reductions in sales. Therefore, 
business firms had an incentive to ex- 
pand advertising appropriations. 

A sharp decline in communications 
revenues occurred during the depression 
of the 1930s. The fall from 1929 to 1933 
exceeded 40 percent in aggregate, ad- 
vertising was off about 50 percent, out- 
lays for printed media 33 percent, and 
motion picture attendance about the 
same. The national income fell about 
55 percent in the same period. In other 
words, communications income did not 
decline as much as national income. 


Aggregate communications income 
was off about 6 percent from moder- 
ately prosperous 1937 to 1938, a year 
of recession. National income was down 
about 8.5 percent in the same period. 
Advertising declined 8 percent, but out- 
lays for printed media were down only 
4 percent and motion picture admissions 
2 percent. Again communications in- 
come did not fall off as much as na- 
tional income. 


The revenue-cost squeeze that occurs 
for communications media during a 
boom is in part explained by the less- 
than-proportionate gains in communi- 
cations income when economic activity 
is rising. Production costs, it is well 


known, are more flexible than revenues 
during the upswing of economic activ- 
ity, particularly during the climatic 
phase of a boom. Unfortunately for 
publishers and broadcasters, costs are 
inflexible on the downside. Hence a 
revenue-cost squeeze occurs again near 
the trough of a business cycle because 
revenues, although down less than eco- 
nomic activity, decline more than costs. 


ECONOMIC COMPETITION FROM 
TELEVISION 

Television, as already indicated, is 
in the second stage of its economic 
competition with other media. The first 
was from 1946 to 1950 when the pres- 
ent stations were built and subsidized by 
investors. These stations then were min- 
or competitors for the advertising dol- 
lar. The second phase started in 1950 
when at least some stations broke into 
the black and advertising revenues be- 
gan a spectacular climb. In 1951, tele- 
vision attained recognition as a major 
advertising medium and in aggregate 
operated profitably. Something of a 
landmark was passed by television in 
1951 when networks took in more 
money and made more profits from 
television than from AM radio.’ 


* Preliminary data submitted to the Federal 
Communications Commission by four television 
networks and 93 television stations showed total 
broadcast revenues of $239.5 millions in 1951, 
compared with $105.5 millions in 1950. Broadcast 
income before federal taxes was $43.6 millions in 
1951, against a loss of $9.2 million in 1950. Of 
the 1951 income before taxes, $12.4 million was 
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In the first phase of its economic de- 
velopment television was an inconse- 
quential competitor for advertising rev- 
enues, although its impact upon other 
media from an economic standpoint was 
severe, or so it was believed. Motion 
picture attendance declined with tele- 
vision often blamed. Book and maga- 
zine publishers complained that people 
were watching television instead of 
reading as much as formerly. During 
the second phase of television’s eco- 
nomic development, its advertising in- 
come became consequential, but it still 
did not appear to be making gains sole- 
ly by taking advertising income away 
from other media. Total advertising rev- 
enues of all media were approximately 
$6.5 billion in 1951, compared with 
$5.7 billion in 1950 and $5.2 billion 
in 1949. Most forms of communications 
shared in the gain, the big exceptions 
being network AM radio and national 
newspaper advertising.* In short, tele- 


earned by the four networks and $31.2 million by 


the 93 television stations. In 1950, the networks 
lost $10 million and the television stations earned 
$800,000. 

The same data showed that broadcast revenues 
of the AM networks were $100.4 million in 1951, 
compared with $132.4 million for TV networks. 
In 1950, the revenues were $106.0 million for AM 
and $55.5 million for TV. Broadcast income be- 
fore taxes was $10.4 million for AM networks in 
1951, against $12.4 million for TV. In 1950, in- 
come before taxes was $18.7 million for AM net-’ 
works, compared with a $10 million loss for TV 
networks. (Broadcasting-Telecasting, March 10, 
1952, p. 61.) 

* AM national network radio and national news- 
paper advertising were exceptions. As already in- 
dicated, the AM networks had smaller revenues in 
1951 than in 1950. A small gain had been record- 
ed in 1950 over 1949. However all AM radio, in- 
cluding spot, local, etc., as well as national net- 
work, showed a gain in 1951 over 1950 of a little 
more than 3 percent. 

National newspaper advertising lineage in 52 
cities in 1951 was 6.6 percent below 1950. How- 
ever, local advertising more than made up for the 
decline in national advertising. Counting both lo- 
cal and national, newspaper advertising revenues 
in 1951 were about 8 percent higher than in 1950. 

Daily newspaper circulation established another 
record high in 1951, although the gain was trivial. 
According to Editor and Publisher, morning and 
evening circulation as of October 30, 1951, was 
54,017,938, a gain of 188,836, or 0.35 percent over 
a year earlier. 
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vision seemed to be generating its own 
revenues just as radio did in its early 
period of growth. 

The third stage of competition from 
television will develop for other media 
when the “freeze” on new stations be- 
gins to thaw. With revenues of the net- 
works and the 108 stations already well 
past the quarter-billion dollar annual 
rate in early 1952, the revenue require- 
ments of the television broadcasting in- 
dustry will expand rapidly as new sta- 
tions come on the air. Television prob- 
ably will generate much entirely new 
advertising revenue, but it is improb- 
able that other media will escape en- 
tirely inroads on their advertising in- 
come, in addition to more severe com- 
petition for attention. 


COMMUNICATIONS IN A WAR ECONOMY 


Alarm has developed in some sources 
regarding the possible course of com- 
munications income during a war or 
preparedness economy. The principal 
concern is that manufacturers of hard 
goods, unable to produce because of 
material shortage, will have nothing to 
advertise. An examination of communi- 
cations revenues during World War II 
is interesting in this regard. Advertising 
revenues declined about 3.5 percent 
from 1941 to 1942, but thereafter be- 
gan a steady rise. By 1945, they were 
nearly 30 percent larger than in 1941. 
Advertising expenditures were encour- 
aged by the high corporate tax rates, 
which included a stiff excess profits tax, 
a circumstance which has been repeated 
in the current defense program. High 
employment and incomes, unavailability 
of some goods, much traveling, and 
other circumstances encouraged spend- 
ing for printed media. Such outlays 
rose sharply in each war year. Motion 
picture attendance also increased. How- 
ever, individuals did not increase their 
spending for communications services 
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TABLE 6 


Current Income of Communications During War Years 





Printed 


Advertising Media 


Motion Picture " % of 
Total Consumption 
Box Office Receipts Expenditures (a) 





$ 866 
991 
1,208 
1,355 
1,530 


3,364 1,763 


(Millions) 
$ 956 
961 
1,038 
1,253 
1,359 
1,512 


$4,058 
4,108 
4,742 
5,332 
5,764 
6,639 


4.9% 
4.5% 
4.6% 
4.8% 
4.7% 
4.5% 


(a) Current Income of Communications Divided by Personal Consumption Expenditures which were: 
$82.3 billion in 1941, $91.2 billion in 1942, $102.2 billion in 1943, $111.6 billion in 1944, $123.1 


billion in 1945, and $146.9 billion in 1946. 


Source: McCann, Erickson, Inc., Department of Commerce, Film Daily Yearbook. 





as much relatively as they did for all 
goods and services. 

In Table 6 a breakdown of com- 
munications income by types is given 
along with the percentage of all con- 
sumption expenditures represented by 
communications income. For compara- 
tive purposes, 1941 and 1946 also are 
given. 

CONCLUSION 


Communications income appears to 
be somewhat more stable than national 
income. This is advantageous from one 
point of view, but costs, unfortunately, 
appear to increase more rapidly than 
income in a boom and to fall less in 
a depression. Only around the mid- 


points of a business cycle do satisfac- 
tory revenue-cost relationships prevail. 
On a long-term trend basis there is evi- 
dence that a decreasing portion of dis- 
posable income is being allocated to 
communications services. The decline 
is minor so far. 


The growth of television continues to 
raise questions regarding the economic 
security of some of the older media. 
Competition from television can be ex- 
pected to increase with the lifting of 
the freeze on new stations. With only 
108 stations on the air, television has 
become a major competitor for the ad- 
vertising dollar. What will happen when 
there are 500 TV stations? 





‘. . . Unless newspapers are inviting and appealing to read, unless they 


have wit and humor and human interest, unless they have typographical 
attractiveness, unless they have many brief stories along.with the long ones, 
they simply won’t be read. We want everyone in our area to read our 
papers. Therefore we are trying te make them less formal. We are trying to 
make heavy news and editorial comment less forbidding. 

“We want more circulation not solely because it is a means toward more 
profit but because we think the more people we can persuade to read our 
papers the better informed they will be, and the wiser, consequently, will 
be their decisions.”—JOHN COWLES, president, Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une, in address at 43rd Annual Journalism Week, University of Missouri, 


May 4, 1952. 











Names in the News: 
A Study of Two Dailies 


BY CHILTON R. BUSH and ROBERT K. BULLOCK 


Using a large and a small daily for comparison, this analysis 
shows what kinds of local persons get into print and how their 
activities are most likely to be reported. Dr. Bush is director of 
the Institute for Journalistic Studies at Stanford University, 
where Mr. Bullock has been a fellow. 





> WHOSE NAME GETS IN THE NEWS- 
paper and in what role? 

This paper presents the data obtained 
in a study of the names of those per- 
sons in the general news who resided or 
worked in the newspaper’s community. 
Names of persons who lived outside the 
community were excluded. Names in 
the society, sports and financial sections, 
in paid death notices and on the amuse- 
ment pages were not included. A name 
was counted only once in a news story. 

Newspapers used were a metropolitan 
daily and a small daily—the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner and the Monterey Pen- 
insula Herald (circulation: about 13,- 
000). The latter paper circulates in the 
communities of Monterey, Pacific 
Grove, and Carmel; these communities, 
considered together, contain a larger 
proportion of military personnel, artists, 
and retired persons than does the usual 
community. These newspapers were se- 
lected primarly because one of the 
writers was most familiar with the com- 
munities and had worked on one of 
the newspapers. Ten issues (exclusive 
of Saturday and Sunday editions), stag- 
gered systematically over a five-month 
period, beginning October 2, 1950, were 
analyzed. Issues for the period October 


10 to November 15 were eliminated be- 
cause of the election campaign. Also 
eliminated were two holiday and day- 
after-holiday issues. 

Women accounted for only 15 per- 
cent of the names in the Examiner and 
only 18.6 per cent in the Monterey 
Peninsula Herald. Almost 90 percent 
of all names in both newspapers were of 
adults (26 to 64 years); the others were 
elderly (65 and over), youths, teen- 
agers and children. 

City directories, internal evidence and 
the personal knowledge of one of the 
writers permitted classification by oc- 
cupation of 90.3 percent of the names 
in the Examiner and of 85.7 percent 
of the names in the Herald. This dis- 
cussion relates only to the 944 names 
classified in the metropolitan daily and 
the 699 names classified in the small 
daily. When a female person had no 
occupation, she was classified by the oc- 
cupation of the main earner in her 
household. 

Each name was assigned a place on 
the Warner occupation scale’ of seven 


?W. Lloyd Warner and others (Social Class in 
America, Chaps. 2 and 10) developed rating tech- 
niques for determining the social stratification of 
communities—the “Evaluated Participation” meth- 
od and the “Index of Status Characteristics.” The 
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TABLE | 
Occupations of Persons Mentioned in the News 





Percent of Class 
Examiner M. P. Herald 
No. Pct. No. Pct. 





Class A: 
Proprietors, managers 


Military officers 
Other government officials 
Performers, artists, authors 
Doctors 
Accountants, agents 
Other professionals 

* Miscellaneous in Class A 


Police, fire chiefs 
Secretaries, clerks, salesmen 
Social workers 

Union agents 

Manual workers 
Miscellaneous in Class B 


Manual workers 
Policemen, firemen 
Soldiers, sailors, marines 
Professional criminals 
Miscellaneous in Class C 


162 28.5 67 17.0 
96 16.9 23 5.9 
45 A, 16 4.1 
28 4.9 22 5.6 
29 + 28 7.1 
68 12.0 47 12.0 
20 . 3.5 39 9.9 
23 4.0 21 be 
29 5.1 34 8.7 

11.1 89 22.6 
6 1.0 7 1.8 


100.0 


393 


100.0 


9 4.5 14 7.9 
72 36.4 49 27.7 
17 8.6 5 2.8 
39 19.7 4 2.3 
39 19.7 58 32.8 
22 11.1 47 26.5 


198 100.0 


100.0 


177 


24 13.6 36 
45 25.4 15 11.6 
32 18.1 53 41.1 
17 9.6 2 1.6 
59 33.3 23 17.8 


177 100.0 


27.9 


100.0 


129 





groups. For the purpose of this analysis, 
the highest two of Warner’s seven oc- 
cupation groups, the three intermediate 
groups and the lowest two groups were 
afterward combined to form three 
groups. These are referred to in this 


former identifies the social-class group with which 
the individual actually participates in community 
living and is a measure of the individual’s social 
reputation in the community. The Evaluated Par- 
ticipation scores correlate .91 with occupation. (p. 
168) Warner says: “If social class were to be pre- 
dicted on the basis of one social characteristic, 
the most accurate prediction would be obtained 
by basing it upon occupation.” (p. 168) 


paper as Groups A, B and C, the high- 
est being A. 

The most frequent occupations in 
each of the three classes were found 
in the proportions listed in Table 1. 

Names were tabulated as to sex, age, 
occupation class, “role” in the news, 
whether the person was reported as 
acting as an agent for an institution or 
an association or in his own behalf, 
whether he was reported as a principal 
or as a subordinate character, and 
whether he was reported in a “strong” 
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or a “weak” role. Except for non-value 
acts, the acts attributed to the persons 
mentioned were also classified as to 
whether they evoked social approval 
or disapproval. 


“Role” indicates the act that was re- 
ported, such as “arrested,” “promoted,” 
“died,” “made a speech.” Role is not 
to be confused with occupation. For 
example, James Smith the lawyer is 
struck by an automobile: his role is 
“surviving victim of illness, accident or 
misfortune.” A breakdown of the most 
frequently reported roles will be pre- 
sented later in connection with the dis- 
cussion of acts that evoke social ap- 
proval or disapproval and the evalua- 
tion of “strong”-“weak” characters. 


V> ORDINARY OBSERVATION TELLS US 
that the names of persons in the various 
occupation classes do not appear in 
newspapers in the same proportion as 
their distribution in the population. A 
lawyer, for example, is much more 
likely to appear in the paper than a 
manual laborer. The purpose of this 
study, however, was to determine quan- 
titatively the precise distribution by oc- 
cupation classes. 


Since the distribution of the popula- 
tion by occupation class within the spe- 
cific communities is not known we have 
used the data of Warner’s “Jonesville, 
U.S.A.” 2 


The table below shows that the per- 
sons in the highest social class are 
reported in the newspapers in about five 
times their proportion in the popula- 


?'W. Lloyd Warner and Associates, Democracy 
in Jonesville. This is a middle western community 
of 6,000 population which Warner calls a “repre- 
sentative community” (p. xiv). We have combined 
the seven occupation groups (pp. 46-47) into the 
three major groups mentioned previously. The 
percentages reported for our Classes A, B and C 
were computed after we had eliminated from 
Warner’s table the small number of persons 
whose occupation was reported by Warner as “un- 
known.” 
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tion, but that persons in the middle and 
the lowest occupation classes are re- 
ported in about one-half their propor- 
tion in the population: 

Occupation Class 


A B Cc 
“Jonesville, 
U. S. A.” 11.9% 49.6% 38.5% 
San Francisco 
Examiner 60.3 21.0 18.7 
Monterey Penin- 
sula Herald 56.2 25.3 18.5 


A study made at Stanford University 
in 1949-50 of the Denver Post and the 
Albany (Ore.) Democrat-Herald of all 
names in the general news (that is, ex- 
cluding the same types that were ex- 
cluded in the present study) except 
those of foreign persons exhibits — 
as would be expected — an even greater 
dominance of the news columns by per- 
sons in the A class.* The data follow: 


Occupation Class 


A B Cc 
“Jonesville, 
U.S. A.” 11.9% 49.6% 38.5% 
Albany Demo- 
crat-Herald 67.5 24.3 8.2 
Denver Post 76.5 18.3 5.2 


The occupations listed in Table 1 
partially explain the dominance of Class 
A names in the news. Computation of 
a sub-total for certain occupations in 
this table will show that business men 
and government officials account for a 
high proportion of all names in the 
two newspapers. In the Examiner, this 
is 35.2 percent and in the Herald it is 
25.7 percent. This situation contrasts 
with the proportion of newsworthy per- 
sons in Classes B and C: manual and 
white collar workers account for only 
14.3 percent of all the names in the 
Examiner and for only 20.4 percent of 
all names in the Herald. 


Charles L. Eberhardt, Names in the News: 
1950 (Stanford University: Institute for Journal- 
istic Studies, an unpublished master’s disserta- 
tion). The author is editor of the Farmington 
(New Mex.) Times. 
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TABLE 2 
Roles of Persons in the News: By Occupation Class (%/,) 





Occupation Class 
A B Cc 





San Francisco Examiner: 
Number 


Victim of Accident, Illness, Misfortune: Surviving 2.3% 
2 


Died (Excluding paid notices) 
Participated in Police, Court Action 
Appointed, Promoted, Honored 
Performed, Entertained 

Attended, Arrived, Departed 
Participated in Military Action 
Participated in Politics 

Quoted in Speech, Statement, Reports 
Mentioned; no action 

Miscellaneous Acts 


Total Percent 


Monterey Peninsula Herald: 
Number 


Victim of Accident, Illness, Misfortune: Surviving 2.3 8.5 


Died (Excluding paid notices) 
Participated in Police, Court Action 
Appointed, Promoted, Honored 
Performed, Entertained 

Attended, Arrived, Departed 
Participated in Military Action 
Participated in Politics 

Quoted in Speech, Statement, Report 
Mentioned; no action 

Miscellaneous Acts 


Total Percent 


569 198 177 
7.6% 15.8% 
2.0 4.5 2.7 
14.1 28.2 19.3 
9.1 8.5 12.2 
0.5 0.0 1.4 
SS 7.9 8.1 
0.0 0.0 0.1 
6.1 1.7 2.2 
25.8 7.9 23.9 
15.7 15.3 13.0 
13.6 10.2 11.2 





100.0 100.0 100.0 


177 129 699 
17.1 6.6 
0.0 4.7 1.3 
2.3 14.7 6.0 
17.5 13.2 15.5 
5.1 0.8 4.1 
11.3 8.5 14.7 
1.7 13.9 2.3 
0.0 0.0 1,3 
19.2 7.8 21.0 
16.9 6.9 12.2 
17.5 12.4 13.7 





100.0 100.0 100.0 





> WHAT DO PEOPLE DO OR WHAT HAP- 
pens to people that causes their names 
to be reported in the newspapers? Are 
the news roles of people of one social 
class any different from those of an- 
other class? Table 2 exhibits this data 
in so far as these two newspapers are 
typical. 

The surest way for a person in the 
A or B class to have his name in the 
newspaper was to be quoted in a speech, 
statement or report. The surest way for 
a person in the C class to have his name 
in the Examiner was to be a participant 
in a police or a court action, and in the 


Herald to be a surviving victim of ac- 
cident, illness or other misfortune. 

When names in all classes are con- 
sidered, certain differences appear be- 
tween the metropolitan and the non- 
metropolitan daily. The rank order of 
the leading roles in the Examiner is: 
(1) quoted; (2) participated in police 
or court action; (3) mentioned; and 
(4) appointed, etc. The rank order of 
major roles in the Herald is: (1) 
quoted; (2) appointed; etc.; (3) at- 
tended, arrived, departed; and (4) 
mentioned. 

An hypothesis tested was that, within 
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TABLE 3 
Distribution of Names within Roles: By Occupation Class (%/,) 





Occupation Class 


Number All A B Cc 





San Francisco Examiner: 
All classified names 
Victim of Accident, Illness, Misfortune: 
Surviving 
Died (Excluding paid notices) 
Participated in Police, Court Action. . 
Appointed, Promoted, Honored 
*Performed, Entertained 
Attended, Arrived, Departed 
*Participated in Military Action 
Participated in Politics 
Quoted in Speech, Statement, Report. . 
Mentioned; no action 
Miscellaneous Acts 


Monterey Peninsula Herald: 
All Classified Names 
Victim of Accident, Illness, Misfortune: 
Surviving 
*Died (Excluding paid notices) 
Participated in Police, Court Action. . 
Appointed, Promoted, Honored 
Performed, Entertained 
Attended, Arrived, Departed 
Participated in Military Action 
*Participated in Politics 
Quoted in Speech, Statement, Report. . 
Mentioned; no action 
Miscellaneous Acts 


100.0% 60.3% 21.0% 18.7% 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


23.2 
52.0 
oT.1 15.4 
TES 43.7 
92.3 7.7 
67.1 14.5 
100.0 0.0 
28.6 57.1 
71.2 22.6 
52.8 y a 
57.5 25.5 


26.8 
16.0 


50.0 
50.0 
27.5 
13.0 


100.0 56.2 2a.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


19.6 
33.3 0.0 
45.2 9.6 
55.6 
65.5 
69.9 
16.0 
100.0 
70.1 
44.7 
59.3 


*Not significant at 5% confidence level because of too few cases. 





two of the roles — “died” and “victim 
ot accident, illness or other misfortune” 
— the names should be distributed by 
occupation class in the same propor- 
tions as they exist in the population 
(Table 3). For “died” the obtained data 
caused the hypothesis to be rejected: 
the population distribution for “died” 
would hardly be expected in the Ex- 
aminer since paid death notices were 
not included; nor in the Herald because 
of the small number of deaths re- 
ported.* Within the role “surviving vic- 


* All distributions were tested for significance by 
chi square. When they are not significant at the 5 


tim of accident, illness, and other mis- 
fortune”, however, the distribution 
matches that of the “Jonesville” popula- 
tion fairly closely — more so in the 
small daily than in the metropolitan 
newspaper. 

Within nearly all other roles the A 
class — as would be expected — makes 
a disproportionate contribution. 

The main reason for this is that a 
great proportion of newspaper content 
relates to the activities of government 
and of local civic associations. Much of 


percent confidence level, the fact is indicated by 
an asterisk in the tables. 





Names in 


the content, therefore, refers to the ap- 
pointment of persons to office and to 
membership on committees, to attend- 
ance at local and outside meetings, and 
to statements, speeches and reports 
made by officials of governments and 
local associations. 

This situation becomes apparent 
when the role of the doctor in the news 
is analyzed. The doctor, in his profes- 
sional role, is reported only once in 
the Examiner and not at all in the 
Herald. In 60 percent of the instances 
in the Examiner and in 84 percent of 
the instances in the Herald, the doctor 
appears in the roles of “quoted” and 
“appointed, honored or promoted”. In 
a very few instances he is the victim 
of death or accident, he gets married, 
or he is sued for divorce. 


V> ABOUT SEVEN OUT OF 10 OF THE 
A class names are in the Examiner and 
almost the same percentage are in the 
Herald because they were quoted; were 
appointed, promoted or otherwise hon- 
ored; attended, arrived or departed; or 
participated in police and court actions 
(Table 2). Very few Class A names, 
however, were in the Examiner because 
they attended, arrived or departed, and 
very few were in the Herald because 
they participated in police or court ac- 
tions. (In considering the role “partici- 
pated in police or court action,” it is 
necessary to note that the kinds of per- 
sons reported in this role are very dif- 
ferent in the two newspapers. In the 
Examiner, only 57.1 percent of the per- 
sons reported in this role were accused 
or convicted offenders as compared 
with 78.6 percent in the Herald. The 
other participants in this role in both 
newspapers were judges, lawyers, parties 
to civil suits, witnesses and a few police- 
men. Unfortunately, these participants 
were not classified in two different roles, 
and this explanation is necessary.) 
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A classification was made of the acts 
of persons in the news as to whether 
the acts were of the kind that evoke 
social approval or disapproval. More 
than one-half of all acts reported were 
classified as “non-value” acts and from 
10 to 13 percent were acts which evoke 
a divergent reaction in various members 
of society. In a few instances, the de- 
cision as to classification was submitted 
to the judgment of a panel. 

More than 40 percent of the socially- 
approved acts in both newspapers re- 
lated to a person being appointed or 
elected to an office or position. The 
chief differences between the two news- 
papers was that one out of six of the 
socially-approved acts reported in the 
Examiner were “participated in charity 
work” as compared with only 6.3 per- 
cent in the Herald, and more than one 
out of five of the socially-approved acts 
reported in the Herald were “exhibited 
talent as artist or author” as compared 
with only 4.1 percent in the Examiner. 

Of the socially-disapproved acts re- 
ported in the Examiner, 87 percent re- 
fer to an accused or convicted offender, 
and in the Herald 94.3 percent. 

Table 4 shows that about the same 
proportion of each occupation class is 
credited with socially approved acts, 
although there is less uniformity in the 
Examiner. Acts that are socially disap- 
proved, however, are attributed much 
more to the C class in both newspapers. 
The Examiner reports a considerably 
larger proportion of disapproved acts 
than does the Herald. This is because 
10.8 percent of all names in the metro- 
politan newspaper were those of accused 
or convicted offenders as compared with 
only 4.7 percent in the small daily. 
When, however, we examine the con- 
tribution of each class to socially dis- 
approved acts (Table 5), we note a fair- 
ly uniform distribution in the Examiner, 
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TABLE 4 


Distribution within Occupation Classes of Persons Whose Reported Act 
Evoked Social Approval or Disapproval (%/,} 





All Occupation Class 
Names A B Cc 





San Francisco Examiner: 
Number 
Approval 
Disapproval 
Divergent Reaction 
Nonvalue Acts 


Monterey Peninsula Herald: 
Number 
Approval 
Disapproval 
Divergent Reaction 
Nonvalue Acts 


569 198 
27.9 22.2 

6.0 13.6 
12.1 17.7 
54.0 46.5 


177 
16.4 
20.9 
11.9 
50.8 





100.0 100.0 100.0 


393 177 
30.8 30.5 32.6 

1.0 2.3 13.2 
14.3 6.2 2.3 
53.9 61.0 51.9 


129 





100.0 100.0 100.0 





whereas in the Herald 68 percent of 
the socially disapproved acts are at- 
tributed to the C class. 


¥> IT OFTEN HAS BEEN SAID THAT NEWS- 
papers portray man in his triumphs and 
his misfortunes. Which of these does 
the newspaper emphasize? 

Our classification of people in the 
situations in which the newspapers pre- 
sented them was a trichotomy of 
“strong”-“weak”-“neutral.” We decided 
whether the person was portrayed as 
physically, morally or mentally strong 
or weak, or neither. The conception of 
“strong” included situations in which 
the person received recognition, exerted 
moral influence, or appeared as a teach- 
er, leader or arbiter. “Weak” was ap- 
plied to persons in various kinds of dis- 
tress, such as being accused as an of- 
fender, dying, being wounded and being 
the victim of accident. In one instance 
in which the person was reported as 
physically strong but morally weak (a 


person convicted of rape), he was class- 
ified as “weak”. 


Table 6 indicates that the newspapers 
predominantly portrayed the individual 
as receiving recognition and engaging 
in cooperative group activities in the 
role of leader or “influential”.° In a 
lesser measure, the newspapers present 
the individual in distress. 


Table 6 shows that a larger proportion 
of the A class than of the other classes 
were “strong” and fewer were “weak”. 
Table 7 shows that, in the Herald, the 
C class contributed more to the “weak” 
category than did the A class. In the 
Examiner, the contribution of the C 
class to the “weak” category was about 
the same as that of the A class. 


5 That is, a person with a high degree of inter- 
personal influence. Identification of such persons, 
however, cannot be assumed from their status. 
See R. K. Merton, “Patterns of Influence: A 
Study of Interpersonal Influence and of Commu- 
nications Behavior in a Local Community,’ Com- 
munications Research, 1948-49 (P. L. Lazarsfeld 
and F. N. Stanton, eds.), 180-207. 
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TABLE 5 


Distribution within Socially Approved/Disapproved Acts: 
By Occupation Class (%/) 





Occupation 
All A B Cc 





San Francisco Examiner: 
Approval 
Disapproval 
Divergent Reaction 
Nonvalue Acts 


Monterey Peninsula Herald: 
Approval 
Disapproval 
Divergent Reaction 
Nonvalue Acts 


12.5 
37.7 
16.8 
18.4 


19.3 
68.0 

4.3 
17.3 
38.5 





Some persons were in the news as 
the representative, agent, spokesman or 
advocate for an association, institution 
or another individual. About the same 
proportion of persons in both news- 
papers was reported in this representa- 


tive capacity as was reported as acting 
in their own behalf. (Table 8). More 
A class persons were reported as 


“agents” than as acting in their own 
behalf, whereas a relatively small pro- 
portion of C class persons represented 
anybody but themselves. An examina- 
tion of the roles of C persons (Table 2) 
suggests a partial explanation of why 
this is true. 

An examination of the associations 
and institutions for which the person 


TABLE 6 


Classification of Names, within Occupation Classes, by Their 
Presentation as "Strong," ‘Weak or “Neutral” (%/) 





All Occupation Class 
Names A B Cc 





San Francisco Examiner: 


Monterey Peninsula Herald: 
Number 
“Strong” 
“Weak” 
“Neutral” 


569 
51.8% 
12.5 
35.7 


198 
31.8% 
23.7 
44.5 


177 
20.3% 
45.8 
33.9 


41.7% 





100.0 100.0 100.0 


393 177 
45.3 37.3 

5.3 13.6 
49.4 49.1 


129 
37.2 
33.3 
29.5 





100.0 100.0 100.0 
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TABLE 7 


Distribution within "Strong"/ "Weak" Categories: By 
Occupation Class (%) 





Number 


All Occupation Class 
Names A B Cc 





San Francisco Examiner: 


Monterey Peninsula Herald: 
“Strong” 
“Weak” 
“Neutral” 

Within “Jonesville” 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


74.9% 
35.7 
57.8 


16.0% 
23.6 
25.1 


9.1% 
40.7 
17.1 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


61.0 
23.9 
60.8 
11.9 


22.6 
27.3 
27.3 
49.6 


16.4 
48.8 
11.9 
11.9 





was a representative indicates the great 
attention which newspapers devote to 
the reporting of group life. Sixty per- 
cent of the agents reported in the Her- 
ald were representatives of govern- 
ments. Agents for the city government 
and for local associations and clubs ac- 
counted for more than one-half of the 
names of agents reported by the Ex- 
aminer and almost two-thirds of those 
reported by the Herald. Ninety percent 
of the C class persons reported as agents 
in the Examiner were representatives of 
city and state governments. No mem- 
ber of the C class reported by the 
Examiner, however, represented an as- 
sociation or club. A larger proportion 
of persons of the B class represented as- 
sociations and clubs than did persons 
in the other classes. Table 1 suggests 
the reason for this finding. 

Persons in the news were categorized 
as to whether they were principal char- 
acters in the news story or subordinate 
characters. The proportion of subor- 
dinate characters is very high. These 
are, among others, names of surviving 
relatives of deceased persons, relatives 
of the principal, eye-witnesses, presid- 
ing officers and guests at meetings, and 
committee members other than the 


chairman. The larger proportion of sub- 
ordinate characters in the non-metro- 
politan daily might be explained by the 
policy of small dailies to report names 
because names are news. Stratification 
by occupation class appears to reveal 
one difference between the two types 
of newspaper: in the metropolitan pa- 
per fewer than one-third of the C class 
persons are subordinate characters, as 
compared with nearly one-half in the 
small daily. Most women in both papers 
were subordinate characters. 


@> AN ANALYSIS WAS ALSO MADE OF THE 
repetition of names reported in subse- 
quent issues of the newspapers. In the 
Examiner 120 such instances were 
found, and in the Herald 88. Since no 
two issues of the newspapers within the 
same week were used in the study, it 
is an interesting fact that one gambler’s 
name appeared seven times in 10 issues. 
Otherwise, the types of names repeated 
are about what a city editor would ex- 
pect. The San Francisco mayor’s name, 
for example, appeared in an average of 
2.8 news stories per issue. Those whose 
names were most frequently repeated 
were judges, police chiefs, and city and 
county officials. 
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TABLE 8 


Classification of Persons, within Occupation Classes, as to Whether They 
Acted as Agents or Spokesmen or on Behalf of Themselves (°%,) 
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All Occupation Class 
Names A B Cc 





San Francisco Examiner: 
Number 


Acted as Agent 
In Passive Role 


Monterey Peninsula Herald: 
Number 


Acted as Agent 
In Passive Role 


569 
32.9% 
56.6 
10.5 


198 
36.4% 
47.5 
16.1 


177 
61.6% 
22.0 
16.4 


39.0% 











100.0 100.0 100.0 


393 
38.4 
49.1 
12.5 


177 
46.3 
36.2 
17.5 


129 
69.8 
15.5 
14.7 











100.0 100.0 100.0 





An interesting study would be to at- 
tempt to measure the “circular behav- 
ior” that may ensue when a person’s 
name first appeared in the newspaper 
under certain circumstances. John Jones 
has his name in the newspaper this week 
because he is a member of a city ad- 
visory board. Perhaps the publicity he 
originally received and which was re- 
peated was the cause, or one of the 
causes, of his appointment to the board. 
A beginning was made in the course 
of this research to trace such names, 
but the newspaper morgues were found 
to be inadequate for that purpose. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The most newsworthy local per- 
sons are those who are active in the 
spheres of business and public life. 
More of these are in the higher status 
than in the lower status groups. They 


very often represent the city govern- 
ment and local associations. The lead- 
ing news role of such persons is to be 
quoted in a speech, statement or re- 
port. These findings point up the em- 
phasis which the newspaper gives to 
the reporting of group life. 

2. The individuals whose acts the 
newspaper reports—especially the small 
daily—are portrayed in a socially ap- 
proved role more often than in a dis- 
approved role. They are also portrayed 
more often in a recognition and leader- 
ship than in a distress role. 

3. Class differences are, in the main, 
those which the editor would expect. 

These conclusions from a quantita- 
tive study of all local names in the 
general news might differ in some ways 
from conclusions derived from a quali- 
tative analysis of specific news stories 
in the same newspapers. 





“Good writing is the production of planned effects upon a planned audi- 
ence by the limited mode of verbal language.” —The Written Word (Crea- 


tive Age), by GORHAM MUNSON. 











Oregon Legislative Reporting: 
The Newsmen and Their Methods 


BY JOHN F. VALLEAU 


The circular relationship of press, public and elected officials is 
demonstrated by this study of Oregon legislative coverage. Mr. 
Valleau received the first master’s degree “with honors” ever 
awarded by the University of Oregon School of Journalism. He 
is now editor of the El Centro (Calif.) Imperial Valley Press. 





Y@ FINDINGS OF A RECENT STUDY OF 
Oregon political reporters who covered 
the state’s 1951 legislative session are 
summarized and interpreted, in part, 
by these conclusions: 


Legislators and lobbyists no doubt 
succeeded, during the session, in influ- 
encing the reporters’ viewpoints; but the 
effect the newsmen exerted on the legis- 
lators’ actions was more striking, and 
perhaps had more impact on the inter- 
ests of society. 

While critics often charge that the 
American press is out of touch with the 
public, these top political reporters for 
Oregon’s major news media were, if 
anything, too representative of their 
readers. 

Education appeared to be replacing 
experience as a qualification for the leg- 
islative-session assignment, but the value 
of education was not reflected in the sal- 
ary levels of most members of the 
group. 


No published report had dealt with 
a group of newsmen assigned by vari- 
ous media to cover what might be the 
year’s or biennium’s most important 
State news event — the work of the 


1 By the writer: “Press Coverage of the 1951 
Oregon Legislative Session: The Newsmen and 
Their Methods,”’ unpublished M.S. thesis, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, 1952. Adviser for the study was 
Gordon A. Sabine, Dean, School of Journalism. 


state’s assembled lawmakers.” On a na- 
tional scale, the Washington, D. C. cor- 
respondents studied by Leo C. Rosten 
16 years ago composed a group similar 
in some structural elements;* but Ros- 
ten’s subjects did not include press as- 
sociation correspondents, so their com- 
bined writings could hardly have 
equaled, in intensity of effect, the dis- 
patches of a group which supplied vir- 
tually all the information publislied, in 
Oregon or elsewhere, about the work 
of one legislature. 

The capitol press corps, as defined 
for this study, included only the 18 
men assigned to cover the events at 
the legislative assembly building itself, 
not those on other beats in the city of 
Salem, the state capital. Although the 
true capitol press corps in some other 
states will be found to number no more, 
the smallness of such a group limits the 
reliability or “transferability” of the 
findings. But the Oregon subjects did 


2 Inquiries in connection with background re- 
search brought the information that in 1951 a joint 
project, overlapping this one in certain aspects, 
had been undertaken at several colleges and uni- 
versities in the west and mid-west. 

%Leo C. Rosten, The Washington Correspon- 
dents (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1937). See also JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XIV: 
125 (June 1937) and XIV:221 (Sept. 1937). 
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not compose a sample: they were the 
entire “population” under study. The 
corps was composed of nine staff mem- 
bers of four daily newspapers (two 
published in the state’s largest city, 
Portland, and two in Salem); four cor- 
respondents representing the two largest 
American press associations; a column- 
ist whose weekly product sold to more 
than 60 Oregon newspapers;* the pub- 
lisher and the associate publisher of a 
weekly news magazine (each did a re- 
porter’s work at the session); and two 
radio newsmen. No reporter for a news 
organ of general circulation who at- 
tended more than once weekly was 
omitted from the study. 

Full press privileges, including access 
to the legislative floors, were arranged 
for the writer, and made possible a 
detailed report on the methods the 
newsmen used in their work. Research 
techniques included the use of a written 
questionnaire of 100-odd items, to 
which individual response averaged 
96.4 percent. 


BACKGROUND OF COVERAGE 


Political coverage was the summum 
bonum of Oregon’s early newspapers, 
and the phrase “the Oregon style” came 
into use to describe the personal jour- 
nalism which filled news columns with 
slanderous comment about an editor’s 
(or his sponsor’s) political or profes- 
sional enemies.® In 1933, a joint resolu- 
tion of the Oregon legislative assembly 
recognized the public interest in capitol 
news coverage (but did not foresee any 
role by radio): 


Whereas it is desired that the people 

. Should be informed at all times of 

the progress of the business of the state; 
and 


*The state had 22 dailies and 107 weeklies, 
semi-weeklies and tri-weeklies. 

5 George S. Turnbull, History of Oregon News- 
papers (Portland: Binfords and Mort, 1939), pp. 
17-28. 
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Whereas the newspapers of the state 
are practically the only means whereby 
all the people can be so informed; now, 
therefore 


. . . The secretary of state is hereby 
authorized to provide, without charge, a 
press room and usual facilities in the 
capitol building for the use of the au- 
thorized representatives of the press.® 
A press office was set aside. Later 

another room was designated for the 
use of the state-owned radio station, 
KOAC. Office furniture and supplies 
are provided at taxpayer expense. In 
each legislative chamber, flanking the 
podium, are seven desks and typewriters 
assigned to members of the press, who 
may take notes, smoke, talk quietly to- 
gether, visit legislators on the floor, and 
come and go as they like. 

State Senator Richard L. Neuberger 
in 1950 sharply criticized radio men for 
failing to give more attention to state 
government.’ By the time the 1951 ses- 
sion began KOAC had converted its 
main-floor room into a studio, and it 
had at least one man at the capitol 
(40 miles from its main studio in Cor- 
vallis) every day of the record-length 
session, which began January 8 and 
ended May 3. 


Newspapers and the Associated Press 
and United Press Associations, as they 
had for years, shifted staff schedules or 
hired additional men for the capitol as- 
signment. The Portland Oregonian and 
Oregon Journal have men in Salem 
year-round, and these capital bureaus 
were supplemented by staff members 
from Portland. 

Reporters “boned up,” before the 
session began, on issues and personal- 
ities expected to make news. In most 
cases, men selected for the assignment 


* Oregon Laws—Special and Regular Sessions, 
1933, compiled by Hal E. Hoss, secretary of state 
(Salem: State Printing Department, 1933), p. 918. 

* Richard L. Neuberger, “News at the Legisla- 
ture,” Nieman Reports, I11:4 (April 1950). 
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were those who had demonstrated their 
ability at previous sessions or during 
non-session work on the city hall or 
similar beats. 


THE NEWSMEN ® 


The capitol newsmen ranged in age 
from 19 to 74, half of them being over 
45. Nine were born in towns of less 
than 2,500 population. The birthplaces 
of 17 were in 10 adjacent northern 
states from Oregon through Michigan. 
The mean number of siblings, 2.21, was 
higher than the national average.® 


The “average member” of the older 
half of the group had spent 63 percent 
of his life in Oregon; the figure for the 
younger group was 38 percent. None 
had resided in the South. The concen- 
tration of the group’s geographical ex- 
perience probably was little dissipated 
by military or casual travel, the values 
of which are debatable.*° 


“Scratch a journalist and you'll find 
a reformer,” Rosten wrote after finding 
27.3 percent of his respondents were 
sons of the politically unorthodox. 
Among the 18 Salem reporters, how- 
ever, 10 said their fathers were of Re- 
publican political “bent,” six said Dem- 


8 Most nearly comparable reports are Warren 
Carl Engstrom, “Social Composition and Train- 
ing of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune News 
and Editorial Staffs,’’ unpublished master’s thesis, 
University of Minnesota, 1950; Raymond D. Law- 
rence, “Kansas Publishers—A Professional Analy- 
sis,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XV:337. (Dec. 
1938); Francis V. Prugger, “Social Composition 
and Training of Milwaukee Journal News Staff,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XVIII:231 (Sept. 1941); 
Gordon A. Sabine, “Oregon Editorial Writers: A 
Study of Characteristics,” JOURNALISM QUARTER- 
LY, XXVIII: 69 (Winter 1951); and Charles E. 
Swanson: “Midcity Daily: The News Staff and 
Its Relation to Control,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
XXVI:20 (March 1949). Swanson’s findings di- 
verged in several respects from patterns in data 
reported by the others cited here. 

®* William F. Ogburn, “The Family and Its 
Functions,” Recent Social Trends in the United 
States: Réport of the President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933), p. 683. 

1° See Malcolm M. Willey and Stuart A. Rice, 
“The Agencies of Communication,” Recent Social 
Trends, op. cit., p. 190. 
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ocratic. Their early religious training 
also was conventional, and 16 of the 
men reported such training in the home. 

Newspaper men, as Rosten said, usu- 
ally are “the children of parents who 
handled ideas rather than things: 
teachers, clergymen, lawyers, or editors, 
rather than farmers or industrial work- 
ers.”?1 Four of the Oregon capitol re- 
porters were the sons of newsmen. Five 
others of the fathers were professionals. 
Twelve were in the white-collar class.12 

Per capita income in the regions 
where the newsmen were raised was 
$705 in 1919,* and family income 
should have averaged about $3500 
yearly in the newsmen’s childhood 
homes. Reminiscent estimates of such 
matters probably are not very reliable; 
but referring to the years when they 
were in grade school, eight guessed their 
annual family income at under $2,500 
and seven at $2,500 to $5,000. For 
high school years, the estimates in these 
brackets numbered five and six respec- 
tively. Two respondents thought their 
fathers earned from $5,001 to $10,000 
during both periods. 

Seventeen members of the Oregon 
capitol press corps completed grade 
school. Sixteen enrolled in high school 
and 14 finished. Eleven attended col- 
lege, and seven had received degrees 
by 1951. The median number of years 
of schooling for the 18 men was 15 
and the average 13.47. Of the 17 men 
25 years old or older, 15 had more edu- 
cation than did half of the American 
people in that age category. But the 
proportions of the Oregon men who 
had been graduated from high school 
and who had received college degrees 
were smaller than those of four other 


1 Rosten, op. cit., p. 153. 

#2 Ogburn, op. cit., p. 685. 

13 Derived from Robert S. Lynd, “‘The People as 
— Recent Social Trends, op. cit., p- 
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journalism groups which have been 
studied.’ 

All nine of the younger men had 
completed high school, compared to 
five of the older men. The former in- 
cluded eight of the 11 who had at- 
tended college. The median educational 
level of the press corps was rising; of 
the 10 members first assigned to the 
capitol within the past decade, nearly 
all had a college background. 

Journalism, law, government and po- 
litical science led in winning the news- 
men’s attention at college, but differ- 
ences lacked significance. In retrospec- 
tive preference, most of the men wished 
they had studied economics more 
thoroughly. 

Ten of 11 college-educated reporters 
had worked on their campus publica- 
tions and the other had had a novel 
published. Only three had been mem- 
bers of professional fraternities. All 


the college men had helped finance 
their own education. 


Sixteen of the 18 newsmen were mar- 
ried, five for the second or third time. 
Twelve were fathers, with an average 
of 2.4 children for the fathers or 1.8 
for all the husbands. Husbands in the 
group were more prolific than were 
Americans as a whole; whether that 
meant they were more responsible emo- 
tionally is a judgment to be left to 
psychologists. 

The Oregon capitol newsmen began 
supporting themselves in full when 
they were 19 years old (average and 
median), eight working first in journal- 
ism.’® By 1951 all but three had worked 


1¢Rosten, op. cit., pp. 160, 328; Prugger, op. 
cit., pp. 233-4; Lawrence, op. cit., p. 341. 

4% U. S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statis- 
tics of the United States: 1798-1945 (Washington, 
D. C., 1949), p. 29. 

16 Eleven said they had entered this field entire- 
ly of their own volition, but it is suggested that 
the explanations given by journalists probably 
have little validity in the absence of clear bound- 
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in other fields. The younger men had 
averaged 9.1 years in the field and had 
served 2.7 news organizations each; the 
older men, 23.8 years and 7.1 em- 
ployers. All 18 averaged 10.1 years in 
their current jobs (disregarding tem- 
porary assignment to the capitol), had 
served their present employers 13.4 
years and previous employers 6.3 years 
each: they ill fitted the stereotype of 
the “rolling stone” newsman. 


Six covered their first Oregon session 
in 1951. For one, it was the thirty- 
fourth. All 18 men averaged 8.1 ses- 
sions in experience (median 3). 

By the time they had been journal- 
ists four years 14 of the respondents 
had saved nothing and only one more 
than $300.17 By 1951, 15 owned auto- 
mobiles, 11 owned or were buying their 
homes, and six had other real estate 
equity. Eight estimated their own net 
worth at $10,000 or more, four of the 
figures being over $25,000. The median 
was $9,000 and the average $17,167. 


The respondents’ average income was 
$3,988 and the median $5,000. The 
average salary was $4,767 — $5,000 or 
more in nine cases.'® 


aries for such answers as “chance or accident.” 
For example, one publisher’s son might consider 
his father’s position a chance factor in his own 
life; another might refer to its influence as “urg- 
ing by someone else’; and a third might recall 
only that he had “deliberately planned” or “freely 
chosen”’ to enter his father’s field. For an exam- 
ple of the last rationalization, see John H. Sor- 
rells, A Letter to a Young Man (np., E. W. 
Scripps Company, 1948), p. 183. 

17 Only one capitol newsman declined to answer 
questions about his income and property, matters 
which not only reflected the amount of compen- 
sation the newsmen had received during their ca- 
reers, but had obvious bearing on their attitudes 
and value judgments. 

18 The average salary was higher than the aver- 
age annual income because the former, in some 
cases, represented a multiplication of the given 
weekly or monthly pay by 52 or 12, and “ses- 
sion” salary was higher for some than was their 
usual monthly income. Data on the respondents’ 
material worth indicate that more than three- 
fifths of the group had whatever stability is asso- 
ciated with home ownership. Those who also 
owned other real estate might be expected to have 
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Age (no doubt because of its ac- 
companying margin of experience and 
seniority) correlated better with salary 
level than did extent of education. The 
younger men, with few exceptions, were 
better educated but lower on the pay 
scale. College graduates averaged $4,- 
651 annual salary. For all others the 
figure was $4,858 — an advantage of 
$17.25 a month. Those who had never 
attended college were the highest paid: 
an average of $5,223 a year. 

Seven press corps members said they 
attended church regularly, seven oc- 
casionally. 

The Republican party was even more 
strongly represented among them than 
it had been among their fathers: 11 
respondents were Republicans and five 
Democrats. Only two (12.5 percent) 
of the respondents’ own homes were 
solidly Democratic; one was that of a 
single man, the other that of a reporter 
who specified that he and his wife were 
“Old Line — Not New Deal.” ?® 

Political “participation” of the news- 
men, judged by their registration and 
voting records, was notably high. Six- 
teen of the 17 eligible were registered 
to vote. Of these, 14 had voted at the 
last general election and all 16 at the 
1950 non-presidential election. 


above-average personal interest in such matters as 
taxation and activities affecting property values. 
Half of the respondents theoretically could have 
liquidated their holdings for an amount equal to 
nearly two years’ salary: in economic terminol- 
ogy, they had substantial withholding power. The 
same men might be expected to have only a dull 
sense of urgency concerning, for example, unem- 
ployment compensation or public welfare appro- 
priation increases—but a keen appreciation of the 
problems of the economic “middle class.” One 
third of the Salem respondents, compared to 11 
percent of the nation’s families in 1948, enjoyed 
income of $6,000 or more. The under-$4,000 cate- 
gory included only three of the reporters, but 
seven of every 10 families in the United States. 
See Statistical Abstract of the United States 
1950, pp. 269 ff. 

1® Sabine, op. cit., p. 72, found Oregon’s edito- 
rial writers “‘heavily Republican.” Fourteen of the 
state’s 22 dailies list themselves as Independent, 
three as Republican, five as Independent-Republi- 
can. (Editor & Publisher Yearbook, 1951.) 
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The average newsman regularly read 
4.4 newspapers other than his own. 
Non-Oregon papers were in the regular- 
reading lists of four men, with the New 
York Times and the San Francisco 
Chronicle favored. 

Time, read by 14, was the most pop- 
ular magazine with this group, as it was 
with the national capital correspondents, 
the Oregon editorial writers, the Min- 
neapolis news staffs and the Milwaukee 
Journal newsmen.”° The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post was runner-up and Life third. 
The only trade or professional period- 
icals listed (once each) were Editor & 
Publisher and Writers Digest. 

Six of the 17 who answered about 
books had read none during the past 
12 months. Four men listed from four 
to eight each, and two said they had 
read more than 150. 

The capitol reporters belonged to an 
average of 2.6 organizations, including 
churches, garden clubs, civic, service 
and fraternal clubs, and professional or 
academic associations. The American 
Newspaper Guild was mentioned by 
three men and press clubs by three, 
but no professional fraternity or honor- 
ary society in journalism was listed. 

Every newsman had a recreation or 
hobby. Gardening was the favorite with 
five devotees. 


HOW THEY DID THEIR WORK?! 


Which is a better source of “tips” 
about pending developments at the cap- 
itol — a lobbyist or a legislator? Where 


*° Only the Kansas publishers, studied in 1941, 
violated this journalists’ folkway; unrevered, 
ranked by Saturday Evening Post, American and 
Reader’s Digest, in a lowly fourth place sulked 
Time on the publishers’ lists. See previous cita- 
tions: Rosten, p. 173; Sabine, p. 71; Engstrom, p. 
56; Prugger, p. 239; Lawrence, p. 343. 

*1For those interested in additional details, 
mimeographed copies of the two thesis chapters 
summarized in the remainder of this article (not 
including conclusions) are available in bound 
form. Inquiries may be addressed to Gordon A. 
Sabine, Dean, School of Journalism, University of 
Oregon. 
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Importance of Various Information Sources According to Ratings 
Assigned by Sixteen Newsmen* 





Source Type of Information Received 





Leads or 
“Tips” 


Current 
News 


Background, 
Interpretation 





Legislators 25 8 75 
Official legislative publications 10 3 34 
Previous knowledge 5 13 33 
Lobbyists 5 8 29 
Other newsmen 3 5 20 


0 8 8 
0 0 2 


*Five degrees of importance were indicated by some newsmen. For scoring in this table, values of 5, 
4, 3, 2, 1 were used to indicate the highest through lowest degree of importance assigned by respon- 
dents. Where no relative value was indicated, a unit of 1 was added for each mention. The two “other 
sources” mentioned were “personal clipping file’ and “sponsors of bills.” 





does a reporter get “background” ma- 
terial and interpretation of complex is- 
sues? 

Most of the reporters’ copy was 
based, of course, on coverage of the 
floors and of committee hearings. Asked 
to indicate the relative values of other 
sources, 16 men responded as shown 
in the table. 


Members of the legislature were the 
best providers of leads and of general 
information about current events. The 
newsmen relied most heavily on their 
own previous knowledge for back- 
ground and interpretative material, and 
turned next in equal numbers to legis- 
lators, lobbyists and the library. 

The sources mentioned were open to 
all newsmen. The possibility of obtain- 
ing exclusive knowledge of news value 
was almost non-existent so long as each 
man did his work methodically, and 
several respondents denied any desire 
to “score a beat.” 


Social and other informal contact 
with legislators and lobbyists was con- 
sidered essential by most Salem news- 
men; but again, such association was 
available to all, and was used with no 
discernible attempt at secrecy. 


Most important reason for the lack 
of truly “private sources” during the 
session probably was that the legislators 
were assembled only three months — 
not enough time for individual relation- 
ships to develop as deeply as in the 
national capital or even in a small 
town, where a reporter may associate 
with the same individuals year-round. 
Another reason is that economic and 
political rivalries in Oregon are not 
openly bitter and venomous, as con- 
flicts on the national level often are. 
Despite the lead Democrats now hold 
in registration, Oregon state govern- 
ment remains “safely” Republican.?? 
The editorial weight of the press is 
clearly placed, as Sabine‘s findings, 
quoted earlier, indicated. Politically the 
state is stable and sedate. In such an 
atmosphere, politicians are less likely to 
play favorites with newsmen. 


22 Democrats are outnumbered 21-to-9 in the 
senate and 51-to-9 in the house. Not since 1878 
have they controlled an Oregon legislature, and 
only four Democrats have been sent to Congress 
in 70 years. Richard L. Neuberger, “‘Morse Ver- 
sus Morse,” Nation, CLXX:29 (Jan. 14, 1950). 
Democratic registration overtook Republican, 
378,357 to 361,158, in 1950, but the Republicans 
continued to win all major races at the polls. See 
Oregon Blue Book, 1951-1952, compiled by the of- 
fice of secretary of state (Salem, 1951), pp. 260- 
3, 282. 
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Competitiveness among the various 
news organs was latent in some respects 
during the session, but it remained a 
potential, to be stirred into flame by any 
series of exclusive “beats.” The power 
of the press lies largely in editors’ ca- 
pacity for anger; conceivably, the 
fabled “Oregon style” could be revived. 

The operational steps of the news- 
men fell into a general pattern charac- 
terized by flexibility. If an organiza- 
tional chart existed for any Salem staff, 
allocating duties on the basis of senior- 
ity or speciality, it was ignored. 

“Whoever gets the lead story writes 
it,” was the comment that typified most 
of the intra-staff relationships. Only two 
men said they “specialized”—one in the 
work of the Ways and Means commit- 
tee, the other in “taxation, revenue, ex- 
penditures, education.” Sixteen mem- 
bers of the corps covered “all types of 
legislative news.” The less experienced 
reporters, therefore, could not expect to 
be shielded from complex issues, nor 
could veterans limit their work to the 
areas most familiar or interesting to 
them. The gain was that fellow workers 
were interchangeable at a senate desk, 
for example, when deadlines crowded; 
and that a man familiar with a certain 
measure could follow it to committee 
and back to chamber, or could move to 
the other house to cover a companion 
bill introduced there. 

Where the out-of-town reporters re- 
sided during their temporary assignment 
to the capitol was relevant to their 
work, for they stayed at hotels whose 
other rooms were occupied chiefly by 
newsmen, lobbyists and legislators, and 
they shared breakfast tables with news 
sources.” Some of them rotated among 
hotels for their first meal of the day. 


*3 The correspondents from Portland sometimes 
went home on weekends, but one of them ex- 
plained that their wives often visited Salem, in- 
stead, to enjoy the excitement of “officialdom” 
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Details given by one reporter de- 
scribed the practice: 


I have breakfast at the Marion hotel, 
where my room is. There’s a big table 
(it seats eight) near a window. It’s al- 
ways used by members, lobbyists and 
newsmen. . The speaker of the 
house is there occasionally . . . every- 
body present is familiar with the legis- 
lation. I may try to get the reaction of 
the crowd to editorials in my paper. But 
usually I’m working ahead—looking for 
leads, or background. 

One reporter said that “more than 
half the time” he knew his day’s major 
story when he reached the capitol press 
room. 

Arriving at their desks between 7 and 
9 a.m., the AP and UP men, and those 
from out-of-town papers, first checked 
for incoming messages, which usually 
took the form of a query concerning a 
bill or act of special “local interest” or 
a rumored development. These were 
given high priority until the answers 
were found and dispatched. 

When no early committee session re- 
quired coverage, the reporters were 
likely to go downstairs for coffee and 
pastry—again, a business-social event. 
Talk often centered on specific legisla- 
tion that was pending, but not on legis- 
lation involving the professional inter- 
ests of lobbyists at the table. The tone at 
these lunchroom gatherings was one of 
casual cameraderie; verbal attempts to 
influence a newsman’s viewpoint seemed 
taboo at the friendly table. 

By 9:45 a.m. the reporters were well 
oriented. They had a good idea how the 
news would develop and what their lead 
stories would be, and each had decided 
whether he would cover the house or 


and the thriving social life of the capital during 
the session. A state senator said the activity and 
glamor probably were more effective (considering 
the influence of wives) than either the $600 an- 
nual pay or the satisfaction derived from public 
service, in inducing ranchers and small-city men 
to campaign for election or re-election. 
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the senate when those bodies convened 
at 10 a.m. Some made a point of reach- 
ing the legislative chamber a few min- 
utes early. 

“TI like to circulate around the houses 
before the session begins,” one ex- 
plained, “to seek out those members I 
have special uses for—keep my fences 
up—keep ’em knowing I’m around.” 

The houses adjourned near mid- 
afternoon, but only to let committee 
work resume. Wire service men some- 
times stayed after 6 p.m. “to write 
what’s left on the desk for the first a.m. 
split,” and newspaper men worked as 
long as the day’s events and their dead- 
lines required. Some were ostensibly 
governed by a 40-hour maximum week 
schedule—adhered to by a few and 
openly ridiculed by others. Actual work- 
ing hours were said to range from a 
surprising low of eight (for one man) 
to a high of 60. Most of the men spent 
from five to 35 more hours on the job 
during the session than during the rest 
of the year. 


The day’s productive hours did not 
end at dusk. Whether the evening “con- 
tacts” should be considered work or 
play was a question for a Solomon. 


RADIO NEWSMEN’S METHODS 


During the first 45 days of the ses- 
sion, more than 80 of the legislature’s 
90 members were interviewed on pro- 
grams recorded by KOAC. A high state 
official drew the names of the inter- 
viewees to prevent any charge of par- 
tiality in sequence. 

The radio men used the calendars 
and publications found helpful by the 
other newsmen. They attended sessions 
and committee hearings when possible, 
but did not record debate. “The straight 
talk, the interview and the roundtable” 
were the forms taken by the programs, 
and the interview proved most success- 
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ful, according to Don S. Somerville, in 
1951 a KOAC special events reporter. 
Somerville contributed to the study 
a frank report on some of the prob- 
lems encountered and the conclusions 
reached. Following are some excerpts: 


The paramount problem .. . is the 
fear of the broadcast situation by an 
otherwise willing and eager legislator 

. a fear of the unknown . . . of the 
unfamiliar. 

. . » What is being done to alleviate 
their fears? Each person is being con- 
tacted individually and is being told. . . 
what radio can do to tell his story of the 
making of laws, and what possible ap- 
proaches he might make in developing a 
program. After the novice (70% have 
never been on the air before) sees what 
program-form his ideas and opinions 
might take he invariably brightens . . . 

. . . The legislator prepares a dozen 
or so questions on legislation in which 
he is interested, bills he has introduced 
or matters pertaining to committees of 
which he is a member. A KOAC staff 
member then goes over the questions 
with the legislator adding, deleting or 
arranging the questions. . . . The re- 
resultant product is generally conversa- 
tional, fast moving and relatively easy 
to listen to. Sometimes the programs are 
even entertaining. This is when the more 
verbose and colorful pagliacci are up- 
Stage. 

Bias and prejudice enter into many 
programs. . . . Without partisanship the 
programs would not be a true represen- 
tation of the lawmaker’s mind nor a gen- 
uine mirror of the capitol scene. How- 
ever, the staff . . . makes it clear they 
take no part in controversial or political 
issues ... 

The legislator... is finding... 
that his mail and personal calls by con- 
stituents increase after his broadcast. 
. . » The experiment is beginning to pay 
off in better informed Oregonians, a 
more articulate citizen (through a 
greater understanding of issues) and a 
more conscientious legislator.?4 


*4 Statement by Don S. Somerville, KOAC spe- 
cial events reporter during the 1951 Oregon legis- 
lative session. Later in the year Mr. Somerville 
resumed his pre-doctoral studies at the University 
of Illinois. 
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ATTITUDES AND RELATIONSHIPS 


There was more to the newsmen’s 
evaluation of sources than mere scoring 
on a utilitarian basis. Personal philoso- 
phies were involved, especially in re- 
gard to evening social life. 


“Till the ground, back and forth— 
get to know the people and the issues” 
was the prescription given by one capi- 
tol veteran for those who would cover 
a legislative session. But another ex- 
pressed some doubt. “At first,” he said, 
“I thought social contacts were all-im- 
portant . . . But if you’re introduced 
to a guy when he’s drunk, he doesn’t 
know you the next day.” 

The newsmen fitted the capitol scene, 
day or night, as well as most legislators 
and better than some, and their accept- 
ability apparently was never questioned. 
Their consumption of liquor probably 
was higher than at any other time of 
the year—as it was for lawmakers and 
lobbyists, too. But no drinking was done 
on the job, and five of the newsmen 
were considered teetotallers—counting 
one said to have cirrhosis of the liver, 
and another who let it be known that he 
had been “on the wagon” a full week. 
The parties some attended lasted most 
of the night, but were rarely held more 
often than once weekly.?° 


“This is the soberest press room I 
ever worked in,” one reporter declared. 
“Never any liquor on the premises . . . 
during working hours. There’s more 
temptation in the offices at Portland.” 

It would be customary, at least in 
Hollywood, to make much of the cir- 
trhosis affliction and the one-week rec- 
ord mentioned above. And there was 
material for an “expose” in the observed 
availability of liquor in one capitol 


* This information was provided by one highly 
reliable member of the press corps, confirmed by 
another, and checked within the limits of field 
work observation. 
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building office; it was said to be pro- 
vided by a state senator for the use of 
the newsmen. But the unexciting truth 
was that most or all of the newsmen 
were hard-working, responsible individ- 
uals chosen for an important assign- 
ment by leading news organs and 
agencies, and they were anxious to re- 
tain the confidence placed in them. 


“Do you feel that legislative reporters 
are influenced unduly—led away from 
impartial reporting—by their personal 
contacts with senators, representatives 
and state officials?” 


Thirteen members of the group said 
“no” with varying degrees of empha- 
sis. Four others said “sometimes,” “very 
little” or “to a minor extent.” One 
answered: “Yes—and more so by lob- 
byists.” 

Other comments by the newsmen 
may be significant in this connection. 
One said Senator was “all 
right—everybody likes him; he’s very 
open and aboveboard about his skull- 
duggery.” 

Another reporter casually disparaged 
a half-dozen legislators at once: 


“There’s a whole corner full of men 
[he pointed at a section of the floor in 
one chamber] that it’s a waste of time to 
send here. Most of them are too old. 
Two are in their dotage, getting childish. 

introduces the same bills 
over and over so they can get killed. 
*s a meathead.” 


A political party executive during the 
1951 session asked the newsmen to 
grade every member of the legislature 
on industry, intelligence, integrity and 
influence. The responses were to be 
anonymous and the results were to be 
unpublished until the session adjourned. 
But the poll was never taken. One of the 
reporters was said to feel that newsmen 
should never “sit in judgment” on the 
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people with whom they worked, and 
several others apparently agreed.”¢ 

That the newsmen individually passed 
judgment, however, was obvious. And 
a few, this writer believes, were too 
ready to substitute their own judgment 
for that of the public. 


The most extreme position was taken 
by a reporter who said: 

“I wouldn’t report it if a member 
were drunk all session, . . . so long as 
he was doing a good job for the state. 
I wouldn’t report it, I mean, unless... . 
somebody else would, so it would be- 
come general knowledge anyway. Or if 
I knew a legislator was getting his liq- 
uor from the dog-race lobbyists, I 
wouldn’t write that up. . . .I’d have to 
tell all the good about him—all the 
good things he’s done—if I told the 
bad.” 27 


One observed incident amounted to 
collaborative suppression—if it be as- 


sumed the matter had news value to 
begin with. As explained by several in- 
terviewees, including a political writer 
and a state senator, one legislator had 
recently “gone on a real one” and was 
still absent from his duties, after several 
days. Some reporters knew about it. So, 
of course, did a number of the mis- 
creant’s fellow legislators—who balked 
an attempt by a political opponent to 
bring the matter up for discussion on 
the floor. But one newsman, when quer- 
ied, said regretfully: 


“Oh-oh. I was afraid somebody was 
going to ask that. Well... I guess 


*The Pendleton East Oregonian for Sept. 8, 
1951 (p. 1)—four months after the session ended 
—published evaluations of Oregon legislators by 
13 Oregon newsmen. But Oregon Press Club board 
members doubted that the poll’s anonymous re- 
spondents were the “actual working legislative re- 
porters.” 


*7 For a cogent refutation of this argument, see 
J. Russell Wiggins, “The Function of the Press in 
a Modern Democracy,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
XIX:167 (June 1942). 
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I'll have to look into it if it’s being 
talked around.” 

Not to this writer’s knowledge was 
the matter ever reported in the press. It 
should be noted, of course, that num- 
erous practical considerations were in- 
volved; for example, a published alle- 
gation that an identified legislator was 
absent because drunk would be libelous. 
Whether the incident warranted the 
time necessary for seeking admissible 
evidence, such as a doctor’s statement, 
seems inevitably a matter of opinion. 
And if such a minor “crusade” had been 
undertaken by the press, would fair- 
ness then have required a wholesale ef- 
fort to apprise the public of the extent 
oi drinking by every other legislator— 
with all individual “scores” adequately 
documented against actions for libel? 

The real question, of course, is: can 
any boundary be drawn around a 
“proper discretionary area” for a news- 
man? Framers of legal regulations, and 
of press “codes of ethics,” might well 
ponder the matter. So might those quib- 
bling over whether a newsman is bur- 
dened with “professional” responsibility. 

Lobbyists’ utility to newsmen, and 
thus to the news audience, seemed to 
outweigh by a good margin the hazard 
they composed to the “objectivity” of 
reporters. The respondents themselves 
were nearly unanimous in this matter. 
Sixteen of the 18 said lobbyists had no 
distorting influence on the news report. 
One said they did. 

A press association correspondent de- 
clared, during an interview: 

“I very rarely use lobbyists... . 
They’re likely to be one-sided.” 

Another capitol news veteran was 
completely trustful: 

“In all my years here I’ve never had 
a lobbyist lie to me. . . . At lunch, it’s 
quite common for the lobbyists to pick 
up the check. But there’s never any 
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thought of bribery, I’ve found, in per- 
sonal favors. It’s just a matter of friend- 
ship and good fellowship.” 

And one said he had found no prob- 
lem involved: 


“I've gone out and eaten a lobby- 
ist’s steaks and drunk his liquor and 
come back and written a story directly 
hurting his interests.” 


Another area for consideration was 
the influence exerted by newsmen on 
the legislators. 


A capitol correspondent who had 
covered a dozen sessions said only one 
of the 1951 state representatives and 
none of the senators had been at the 
capitol when he began his work there. 
Other members of the press corps had 
been there longer than he. So it was not 
surprising that members and lobbyists 
came to the newsmen occasionally for 
background information and even for 
counsel. 


The opinions of the session reporters 
had weight with editors. “We here de- 
termine what are the leads,” a political 
writer said. And two managing editors 
wrote that their statehouse staffs were, 
in effect, their own “city desks.” 


Such confidence, of course, had to 
be based on proven reliability, of the 
type described by one issue of the Ore- 
gon AP News Desk Log. Recounting 
an emergency need that had developed 
one Saturday night during the session, 
the Log reminisced: 


The [Eugene, Ore.] Register-Guard 
asked about highway bills that are com- 
ing up for action. The legislative office 
had closed. . . . So Night Editor Ho- 
gan called [Salem AP Correspondent 
Paul W.] Harvey at home. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, Harvey dictated a 
story, using figures and covering contro- 
versial phases.?8 


°8 Oregon AP News Desk Log, IIl:1 (April 15- 
21, 1951). 
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In one matter, the efforts of several 
newsmen at the session apparently 
achieved an effect of startling propor- 
tions. There were only four morning 
dailies in Oregon, but 18 that went to 
press in early afternoon. The preference 
of the majority of Oregon papers and 
reporters as to the timing of news 
events was evident. Just as evident was 
the desire of legislators for prompt 
hometown publicity about their official 
actions. 


“It’s not always accidental,” a capi- 
tol correspondent said, “that things hap- 
pen in the morning here. Nearly every 
legislator is from a p.m.—paper town. 
I tell °em: ‘If you wait until afternoon 
to vote, you just wipe it off the front 
page in your home town. Radio will kill 
the news value before tomorrow.’ ” 


One legislator was said to have told 
members of his committee: 


“We vote on this in the morning 
. . « Otherwise I switch my vote on re- 
apportionment.” 


How much direct use reporters made 
of the power of the press, for goals of 
specialized benefit, would be difficult to 
ascertain. One newsman indicated he 
had offered legislators advice on “bills 
affecting newspapers,” such as proposed 
changes in regulation of advertising. 
And the Capital Press Club in Salem 
clearly held a strong “advisory” capac- 
ity in regard to the certification of news 
organs’ representatives for press priv- 
ileges: in effect, some measure of 
power to exclude. The writer’s conclu- 
sion, however, was that abuse was rare. 


The reporters had their complaints 
regarding the session assignment; sep- 
aration from their families was voted 
“the worst thing” about the job. But 
only two preferred their regular, non- 
session routine. Six indicated they could 
make no choice; 10 were partial to the 
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session work. They found it “more in- 
teresting” and “more diversified.” 


Eleven-to-two (plus five qualified 
answers), they believed that “current 
newspaper reports of legislative activi- 
ties give readers a fair and accurate im- 
pression of the facts.” Ten-to-four (with 
four doubtful) they denied that legisla- 
tive reporters are “hindered in doing an 
impartial job by the influence of their 
superiors—editors or publishers.” Most 
of them attributed their own progress 
in journalism to hard work, with “abil- 
ity to deal with people” a strong second. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following are subjective conclu- 
sions and inferences: 2° 


1. In journalistic experience, famil- 
iarity with the Northwest, and knowl- 
edge of Oregon politics and legislative 
procedure, most members of the 1951 
capitol press corps were well qualified 
to serve the Oregon news audience. 

2. In most aspects of social back- 
ground and affiliations, family status 
and known personal interests, the group 
was not notably deviant from the soci- 
ety around it. In these characteristics 
the newsmen would be called respecta- 
ble citizens, typical rather than atypical 
of their local culture. 

3. Thus the capitol newsmen might 
be expected to share many of their 
readers’ interests and attitudes. 


4. Any loss of sympathy with read- 
ers’ interests and difficulty of communi- 
cation with readers—if such were shown 
—might stem partly from other factors: 
the newsmen’s higher education, greater 
personal wealth, and more conservative 
political party preference. 


5. It may be assumed that the pro- 
clivity of the group toward a “conserva- 
tive” viewpoint in many matters might 
coincide unnoticed with the viewpoint of 
editors and publishers similarly inclined. 
Such an inclination, or bias, on the part 
of either group might be considered by 
the other to be impartiality or “objec- 
tivity.” 


*® Appraisal should be based on the full report. 


6. But as experienced observers and 
men aware of the elusiveness of “objec- 
tivity,” the newsmen probably had an 
unusually high degree of resistance to 
pressure exerted by their own predilec- 
tions, as well as to pressure by others; 
i. e., they could come unusually close to 
being objective. 

7. Pressure by legislators and lobby- 
ists to distort the news report undoubt- 
edly existed and had an effect, although 
the effect may have been gradual and 
diffuse. 

8. But contact by newsmen with leg- 
islators and lobbyists, outside the day’s 
working hours at the capitol, contrib- 
uted to prompt and full news coverage. 
The speed, the breadth and in certain 
ways the quality of the news report 
would suffer if this contact were 
stopped. | 

9. If, as some claimed, the majority 
of reporters influenced the timing of ac- 
tion on legislative issues, that was an 
achievement of immeasurable effects— 
perhaps for both good and evil. But 
while the power of the press was evi- 
dent at the capitol, the self-restraint of 
the newsmen was more notable than 
their abuse of that power. 

10. The gravest threat to impartial 
reporting found by this study was the 
tendency of a minority of newsmen to 
“protect” the public by protecting legis- 
lators from the public’s scrutiny and 
“poor judgment.” It reflected too great a 
willingness by the reporter to substitute 
his judgment for that of the public. 

11. It was obvious that the nature ot 
their work continually required report- 
ers to make decisions, including evalua- 
tions of news importance; and it seems 
that no boundary can be drawn around 
a “proper discretionary area” for a 
newsman in such a situation. 

12. The homogeneity of the press 
corps, and its diversity, combined with 
other factors for seemingly paradoxical 
effects. 

13. The diversity of newsmen’s con- 
victions about methods of fulfilling their 
obligations, the potential competitive- 
ness of the press, and the rivalry of pol- 
iticians, protected the public against 
intentional news distortion except in rare 
and perhaps unimportant instances. 

14. But the questionable interpreta- 
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tions of their professional obligations 
expressed or evidenced by a few report- 
ers; limitations of staff size, time and 
newsprint space; the modification of ri- 
valry among newsmen, news organs and 
news media; the inevitable hazards of 
cameraderie and of the real or imagined 
need to “keep sources open”—these fac- 
tors constituted a drag which may have 
prevented optimum performance by the 
press, at the 1951 session, in its tradi- 
tional function as skeptical observer and 
reporter to the public. 


15. There was no hint of reason to 
suspect any reporter of venality, but in- 
tegrity of the newsman does not suffice 
to protect the public interest. 


16. More opportunity for frank anal- 
ysis and evaluation might have been sal- 
utary: more interpretative writing might 
bring interpretative selection of material 
within safer bounds. The former would 
allow the public to participate to a 
greater extent in the appraisal of values. 


17. But a more serious barrier to the 
exposure of issues to public examination 
pointed up a fact often overlooked in 
the argument about “objectivity” and 
“interpretation.” The homogeneity of the 
press corps in many characteristics, its 
members’ reluctance to criticize “for 
publication”’—and, during the session, 
their exceptionally close cooperation— 
these data justified a prediction of stand- 
ardization of the group’s news report 
along traditional and conventional lines. 
Given these factors, even interpretative 
writing in news stories or in a signed 
column would not break the viewpoint 
pattern to be expected. Only diversifica- 
tion of personnel (with leeway to go 
“beyond objectivity”) would achieve 
this result. 

18. The boundaries around the ade- 
quacy of the 1951 press corps’ product 
were set, for the most part, not by limi- 
tations of the individual newsmen, but 
by the physical, the traditional and the 
psychological limitations of news report- 
ing in our society. 

19. College education was no pre- 
requisite for assignment to the session- 
reporting job, but years of schooling 
were replacing years of on-the-job ex- 
perience. Experience and seniority, but 
not formal training or education, were 
reflected in pay differentials. 


20. A higher median level of educa- 
tion which would “broaden the hori- 
zons” of the press corps members might 
relieve the tendency toward regionalism 
to be expected from the limited geo- 
graphical scope of the group’s residen- 
tial experience. Desirable preparation 
for legislative reporting would include 
education in the liberal arts (including 
economics, history and political science) 
and in the history, philosophy and so- 
cial relationships of journalism. The 
knowledge and perspective gained from 
such studies could have been directly ap- 
plied to some of the problems encoun- 
tered by newsmen at the 1951 session. 

21. The relationship between press 
and public is circular: each helps shape 
the other’s attitudes. Stabilization and 
mutual reinforcement are served when 
newsmen, news media and public agree, 
or when the press works only within the 
area of their agreement or mutual toler- 
ance. They share responsibility for a 
partial freezing of social ways and in- 
stitutions, thought patterns and idea 
horizons. A merely respectable, “ade- 
quate” press, and a tolerant or apathet- 
ic public, may combine to slow needed 
changes and to leave their society 
snarled in obsolete habits and ideas— 
though complacently unaware of that 
condition. Eventually such a society 
may be confronted with hazards that 
could have been averted by anticipation 
and adjustment.%° 

22. The power to make decisions af- 
fecting society’s welfare, and the neces- 
sity to make such decisions continually, 
imposed on the newsmen a responsibil- 
ity and called for individual competence 
and ethical standards of “professional” 
caliber. No other profession carries a 
greater social responsibility than jour- 
nalism; none could betray a more sig- 
nificant trust, and none can contribute 
more to the successful functioning of a 
political democracy. 


% Compare reported comment by Jay W. Jen- 
sen, University of Illinois, in a paper read to the 
1951 convention of the Association for Education 
in Journalism: that one factor hampering press 
advancement toward a high goal is the “thwart- 
ing of genuinely free communication by preserva- 
tion of the status quo through continuous reaf- 
firmation of political, social and cultural norms.” 
(“Summary of Roundtables at Urbana Conven- 
tion,’”” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XXVIII:546 [Fall 
1951].) 











Thomas Maule: 
The Neglected Quaker 
BY LAWRENCE W. MURPHY 


As another by-product of his recent year’s leave for research in 
the early history of American journalism, Professor Murphy here 
discusses a little known but important figure in the fight for free- 
dom of expression. The author is professor of journalism and 
communications at the University of Illinois. 





V¥> STUDENTS OF COMMUNICATIONS 
long have neglected Thomas Maule 
(1643-1702), the Salem Quaker who 
pioneered in development of the right 
to say things in print. 

Before James and Ben Franklin, An- 
drew Bradford, John Peter Zenger and 


Samuel Adams, Maule figured in pre- 
liminary bouts with the colonial author- 
ities—bouts that marked an advance for 
the cause of the people in dealing with 
oppressive laws. 


Maule was not a _ Philadelphia 
Quaker. He came from England by way 
of British islands in the West Indies. 
His West Indies’ home during his early 
years was on the island of Barbados, 
and he was probably converted to 
Quaker beliefs through George Fox, 
who visited the island while Maule was 
there. Fox preached in the Barbados 
area on a number of occasions. 


Maule, intent upon bettering his for- 
tunes, left Barbados about 1683, when 
he was 40 years old, and made his way 
to Boston. There he engaged in rough 
work of various kinds until about 1688 
when he was able to move to nearby 
Salem and open a small store. He found 
that there was little tolerance for 
Quakers any place in New England at 
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that time and he suffered in health and 


income as a result of difficulties in 
Salem. 


What happened to other Quakers lo- 
cated at various places at that time may 
be worth noting. In a memorandum on 
the period, Maule stated that a friend 
of his (from Barbados), a son of the 
well-known English Colonel Thomas 
Rous, only had his ears split when it 
was discovered that he was a Quaker. 
Maule attributed the “gentleness” of 
the punishment to the high standing of 
the boy’s father. 


THOMAS MAULE VS. COTTON MATHER 


During his residence in Salem, 
Thomas Maule engaged in controversy 
with Cotton Mather and the “witch 
burners” of the time. As a minority 
spokesman he published several items— 
the first, in 1694, called Truth Main- 
tained, a paper-bound volume of son.e 
weight containing 38 chapters. A sec- 
ond item, in 1697, made use of a play 
on his own name in giving critical treat- 
ment to what Maule called the New 
England Persecutors Mauled with Their 
Own Weapons. Among his other pub-- 
lished writings were a letter to Cotton 
Mather and a letter to George Keith. 
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The colonial authorities of New 
England ordered all copies of Truth 
Maintained burned, but parts of the 
later volume, recounting early Maule 
trials, survive and are preserved in spe- 
cial libraries in Philadelphia and else- 
where. 

In the extant New England Perse- 
cutors Mauled with Their Own 
Weapons, the author cited some savage 
laws of his time which were directed 
against the Quakers in New England. 
Ship masters were fined 100 pounds for 
bringing in any known Quaker “or 
blasphemous heretik.” They were im- 
prisoned in default of payment. “En- 
tertaining or concealing” a Quaker cost 
40 shillings an hour for every hour of 
the offense; jail was the alternative for 
those who could not pay. 

“Vagabond” Quakers were to be 
seized, stripped, tied to a cart’s tail and 
whipped through town, thence in like 
manner treated in the next town, etc. 
“to the uttermost towns of the juris- 
diction.” Maule cited an attempt to 
“cure” three women. Their punishment 
was to walk naked through all towns 
of a circuit, the “righteous” people of 
each town to have 10 lashes, and the 
walkers to continue until all the towns 
had had all their lashes with the stand- 
ard whips of the time, “Three separate 
cords of twisted hair, each with a knot 
at the end.” 


The 11 towns of the punishment cir- 
cuit for the three women who were to 
suffer the 110 lashes (total) noted by 
Maule were Dover, Hampton, Salis- 
bury, Newberg, Rowley, Ipswich, Wen- 
ham, Lynn, Boston, Roxbury and Ded- 
ham. 

Maule noted that he, himself, had 
been five time imprisoned, three times 
heavily fined, and three times whipped 
through the streets of Salem; also, that 
the person who gave him lodging when 





he first arrived in Salem had been fined 
50 pounds (about 1,000 shillings; per- 
haps the penalty for sheltering him 25 
hours at 40 shillings an hour). 

In Salem, “No Devil” Maule, as he 
was called, was a small-business man. 
He took a stand against the caste sys- 
tem and other comparable discrimina- 
tions of the time. He opposed, both in 
writing and speaking the current law 
which forbade persons “with estates of 
less than 200 pounds to wear gold or 
silver buttons, or lace, or silk scarfs, 
points, or ribbons, or any high topped 
boots.” The penalty attached to that 
law was a 10 pounds fine for every of- 
fense, with jail as an alternative for 
payment of the fine. One was not al- 
lowed to wear apparel “exceeding his 
quality or condition.” 


DETAIL ON BURNED BOOK 


Some detail on the Maule book that 
was burned follows. Truth Maintained 
involved “a principle and a precedent.” 
Considerable secrecy surrounded the 
production of the volume in 1694. It 
was published outside the confines of 
New England and shipped into the 
area. 

The colonial authorities of New Eng- 
land were unable to proceed against 
any known Boston or Boston-neighbor- 
hood printers for publishing the book. 
Local printing, at the time, was limited 
to Boston, so far as the Massachusetts 
Bay colony was concerned, and in Bos- 
ton the number of printers and helpers 
was rigidly supervised. The Boston list 
of printers consisted of three senior 
men and their aides. The Harvard col- 
lege press, across the Charles River 
from Boston, was not in operation at 
the time, but when it was in operation, 
it was under the control of the pre- 
vailing church group and showed no 
interest in the kind of printing repre- 
sented by a Quaker view of the truth. 
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In all probability, therefore, if we 
rule out London, the printing came 
from a one-time Quaker, William Brad- 
ford, then getting started in New York 
(he did some other printing for Maule 
and may have done all of the items that 
were shipped out of New York colony). 
The only other active colonial press of 
the time was at St. Mary’s, Maryland, 
where there was a press devoted to 
small Maryland printing jobs. No print- 
ing was done in Philadelphia at the 
time because Bradford recently had 
taken his press to New York. 


It is significant that no local Boston 
printer of the time could be arrested 
“for printing without permission”; the 
work was clearly done outside of the 
colony. The only way Boston and Salem 
authorities could get at the volume was 
to seize the 31 copies in possession of 
the author (at Salem)—and arrest the 
author. This they proceeded to do. 
George Curwin made the arrest in De- 
cember 1695, and in due time Maule 
appeared for trial. 


According to Maule, a senior judge 
(one of three judges) made prejudicial 
remarks to the jury in starting the 
procedure, and the trial was marked by 
such exchanges as the following: 

Judge: You are a horrible liar . . 
Maule: I have spoken the truth. 

Judge Danford proceeded to charge 
the jury strongly against Maule, where- 
upon Maule (who was a demagogue 
himself) arose and made a few “re- 
marks” to the jury. He concluded with 
his own instructions to the jury: 


“Jury, look well to your work, for 
you have sworn fair trial to make and 
just verdict give...” 


THE POPULAR VERDICT 


The jury returned a verdict of not 
guilty, “taking refuge behind the cur- 
rent belief in witchcraft,” some main- 
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tained. The jury declared that the book 
itself was not evidence because it was 
the printer (far away) who had put 
Maule’s name in as author. The jury 
regarded the book as spectre evidence, 
something not to be trusted in a day 
when witches and spectres and appear- 
ances of things were held up to severe 
and unusual tests. 


This case was the first one in the 
Salem area, so far as this writer has 
discovered, where a jury as a whole 
sided with the accused against the col- 
onial authorities in a matter involving 
printing and authorship. The time was 
25 years before James Franklin paper 
in Boston which brought an end to pre- 
licensing of newspapers in New Eng- 
land; 40 years before the John Peter 
Zenger verdict in New York. It was 
nearly 9 years before the time when 
Postmaster Campbell printed his author- 
ity serving Boston News Letter of 1704. 


In Maule’s day, no colonial news- 
paper (in North America) existed. 
Knowledge of the trial went at once, 
however, to the three local printing 
establishments of Boston. Thereafter it 
went more slowly, by mail, to distant 
peoples in such remote places as New 
York and Philadelphia. But as a result 
of Maule’s experience “with the people” 
in the New England area, local printers 
of later days (after 1695) sought ap- 
proval of only a small number of ques- 
tionable items (such as newspapers). 
There was no longer reason for sending 
all controversial items out of a city or 
colony for a printing. The local printers 
“might as well print the items and make 
money on them.” Obviously, many 
thought, printers near at hand were in 
no greater danger with juries than 
Maule, as an author, had been. Juries, 
if not judges, would find a way to side 
with printers. 

The story of communications devel- 
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opment in New England and elsewhere 
after the Maule trial is one of under- 
standable change toward a larger jour- 
nalistic output—at first pamphlets—for 
a larger number of people. Authorities 
yielded slowly in many instances, but 
job-printing gave opportunity for self- 
expression, and the number of printing 
establishments increased. 

More than five years prior to the 
Maule trial, a refugee printer from Lon- 
don (Benjamin Harris, 1690) dared 
to publish in Boston a single copy of a 
little, relatively inoffensive Publick Oc- 
currences. After the Maule trial, a leaf- 
let of similar quality might have en- 
dured for more than one issue. It might 
even have justified a larger edition or a 
reprint. In any event, printers took note 
of the popular vindication of author- 
ship when the Maule case developed. 
For them it meant the right to print 
self-selected, controversial “job work” 
pamphlets without being subjected to 
severe and unusual penalties. 

Thus came local printing of contro- 
versial material by colonial authors— 
printing of the “creations” of local au- 
thors. Some 33 years later, a local Phil- 
adelphia printer (from Boston) asserted 
the rights of an author in his character 
as editor of a newspaper, the Pennsyl- 
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vania Gazette. All local colonial news- 
papers of Franklin’s time and later 
years asserted the rights of authorship 
whether the editors wrote pieces on the 
subject or not. But at the time of Maule 
we may note that judges thought as 
Cotton Mather did: That Maule was 
dangerous. The people, on the other 
hand, as represented by the Maule 
jury, thought that a greater danger lay 
in the attitudes of authorities as then 
constituted. 

A choice of evils was presented, 
since both kinds of verdicts—for and 
against—involved a danger. What the 
jury did was to choose the lesser evil. 
It said, in effect, that minority voices 
should be given a chance for expres- 
sion, at least to the extent represented 
by comparable small printings of the 
author’s works. 

A few references: The Maule case is 
mentioned in Duniway (Freedom of the 
Press in Massachusetts) and elsewhere. 
Two sources of data are Cotton Mather 
and Maule (items noted). The record 
is expanded by Richard L. Nicholson’s 
Genealogy of the Maule Family, Phil- 
adelphia, 1868; Volume IV of the 
Americana, New York, 1907; and Vol- 
ume III of the Collections of the Essex 
Institute. 





“Because of the undeniable strength of its impact, television program- 
ming will require a great deal more careful and intelligent consideration 
than that customarily exercised in radio programming. Its social and moral 
standards must be above reproach. It must mind its manners. 
perfectly clear to the industry that if it did not take appropriate steps to 
regulate itself, public pressures would soon prompt the government to 


... It was 


undertake that regulation. . . . I sincerely hope that the television indus- 
try will be intelligent enough to support the Code, to interpret and apply it 
wisely and courageously, even though it may cost a few dollars and be very 
inconvenient at times to do it. It is only by following such a course that 
those who are presently responsible for television operation will keep it 
where it belongs: in the interests of freedom of expression and free enter- 
prise—in the ranks of private industry.”—ROBERT D. SWEZEY, executive 
vice-president, WDSU Broadcasting Corp., New Orleans. 














Qualitative Analysis of Listening 
In Radio Class Programming 


BY S. WATSON DUNN 


Broadcasters might do more to reach untapped audiences if they 
would make use of qualitative analysis such as that given here. 
Dr. Dunn, now assistant professor of advertising at Wisconsin, 
collected the data for his Ph.D. thesis at Illinois as part of a 
larger project of the Institute of Communications Research.* 





@ RADIO BROADCASTERS HAVE BEEN AC- 
cused of providing programs only for 
the masses and neglecting the special lis- 
tening needs of many sub-groups of 
listeners. To the extent that this criti- 
cism is true, radio is failing to serve the 
public interest as well as it might, and 
radio advertisers are not reaching im- 
portant segments of their potential mar- 
kets. In order to know how well they 
are covering the various classes of lis- 
teners, broadcasters must know not only 
how many but what kinds of people are 
listening to various programs. 


Among the earliest approaches to an- 
alyzing radio audiences qualitatively 
was the study of what people say they 
prefer in the way of programs. Valuable 
as such studies are in indicating pro- 
gram preferences, they do not indicate 
what people will select from the avail- 
able fare during a given time period. 


*The author was in charge of collecting and 
processing data for the project, under the general 
supervision of Dr. Charles H. Sandage. For a re- 
port on the main phases of the study, see Charles 
H. Sandage, Building Audiences for Educational 
Radio Programs (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Institute of Communications Research, 1951). 

1 For example: Gilbert Seldes, The Great Audi- 
ence (New York: Viking Press, 1950) and 
Charles Siepmann, Radio Television and Society 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1950). 


The commercial research organiza- 
tions have concentrated mainly on an- 
alyzing audiences rather than prefer- 
ences, but their data have been collected 
primarily on a family listening basis. 
This means that it is impossible to study 
the listening of individual members of 
the family and to find out what listeners 
of different age, sex and educational 
groups select in the way of program 
fare. 


Another approach to the problem has 
been to obtain the records of program 
selection by individuals, classified as to 
age, sex and education. The few studies 
of this sort which have been made 
served to point out the dangers of 
counting the numbers rather than kinds 
of listeners and have emphasized the 
need for individual listening records.” 


In order that additional evidence on 
the class coverage of various radio pro- 
grams might be available, an analysis 
was made of listening data collected by 
the Institute of Communications Re- 


2 See C. H. Sandage, “‘Radio Listening,” Miami 
Business Review, March, 1946, and C. H. Sand- 
age, Qualitative Analysis of Radio Listening in 
Two Central Illinois Counties, (Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Bureau of Business Research, 
1949). 
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search at the University of Illinois in 
November 1949. In this study the pro- 
portion of time which various socio-ec- 
onomic groups of listeners in Cham- 
paign County, Illinois, devoted to the 
different program types was compared 
with the percentage of broadcast time 
devoted to each type. The county rep- 
resented a wide range of occupational, 
income and racial groups. Respondents 
were procured in the cities of Cham- 
paign and Urbana, the 19 villages and 
the farm areas. 

Each adult member of this cross sec- 
tion of radio families kept a diary of 
his radio listening for one week. Each 
family had been contacted by an inter- 
viewer who solicited the cooperation of 
all members of that family and col- 
lected classification data, such as sex, 
education, income and age, for each 
respondent. 


DURING THE WEEK COVERED BY THE 
survey, Champaign County listeners had 
a wide variety of listening fare available. 
The two Champaign-Urbana commer- 
cial stations and the University of Illin- 
ois educational station, as well as the 
Chicago clear-channel stations (which 
included all major networks), could be 
heard clearly in all parts of the county. 
Usable diaries were returned by 
1388 adult listeners in the county. It 
was therefore possible to break the 
sample down into sub-groups large 
enough for statistically valid analysis. 
In order that the appeal of different 
types of programs to the various socio- 
economic groups might be analyzed, 
the individual programs were combined 
into composites on the premise that 
there was a meaningful similarity in 
program content among the programs 
in each classification. Consolidating the 
programs in this manner made it pos- 
sible to compare the percentage of total 
listening time devoted to each, program 
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type by the various socio-economic 
groups with the percentage of total sta- 
tion broadcast time devoted to each 
type. 

Fourteen commonly-accepted pro- 
gram types were chosen for detailed an- 
alysis. These categories are in general 
those that other radio analysts have 
found most useful. Programs which did 
not fall clearly under one of these were 
not included in the composites, since 
they would have tended to distort the 
significance of statistical comparisons. 
However, the 418 programs classified 
under these categories accounted for 
over half the total broadcast time of the 
three local and five Chicago stations 
and about two thirds of the total listen- 
ing time of most of the groups. 


In Table 1 the percentage of total 
broadcasting output devoted to each 
program type and the percentage of lis- 
tening input of men and women in the 
three areas of residence are shown. 
The base for computing the percentage 
of time devoted to each type was the 
total broadcast time of these eight sta- 
tions between 6:00 a.m. and 11:00 p.m. 
during the diary week. 

Sex. If we eliminate from considera- 
tion those daytime programs beamed 
specifically to women, we find that mys- 
tery drama and sports are the only pro- 
gram types with significant appeal to 
one sex as compared with the other. 

All groups devoted a higher percent- 
age of their listening time to mysteries, 
most of which were broadcast during 
the popular evening hours, than the per- 
centage of broadcast time mystery 
drama represented. However, they ap- 
pealed more strongly to men than to 
women. Sports programs also had more 
appeal to men than to women. During 
this week, the sports programs consisted 
of a Big Ten football game carried over 
all the local and Chicago stations and a 
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TABLE | 


Percentage of Listening to Each Program Type by Sex and 
Area of Residence 





Percentage of 
Station Time 


Program Type Devoted to 


Percentage of Listening Devoted to Each 


Program Type by Groups 





Each Program 


Women 


Men 





Type Urban 


Village 


Rural Urban Village Rural 





Number in Sample 
Daytime Serial 5.2% 9.3% 
Daytime Variety 4.0 9.0 
Homemaking 1.3 1.0 
Mystery Drama 2.8 5.9 
General Drama 2.0 4.8 
Classical Music 3.1 1.9 
Semi-Classical Music 1.6 
Popular Music 13.7 
Folk Music 0.8 
Comedy-Variety 3.1 
News and News 

Commentators 10.0 
Discussion za 
Religious Programs _ 1.9 
Sports 3.1 
All Other 46.1 

Total 100.00 


269 


222 
11.0% 


247 234 183 233 
9.5% 2.4% 3.7% 0.5% 

12.7 3.1 3.4 3.5 
1.4 0.2 0.5 0.3 
4.9 6.2 10.9 9.1 
4.4 4.0 4.5 3.3 
0.5 2.4 1. 0.4 
0.7 1.9 ‘ 1.1 
5.0 11.9 : 4.5 
2.7 1.7 ‘ 4.5 
5.8 10.5 10.7 


8.8 12.4 : 12.7 
0.6 1.3 . 0.9 
2.9 1.7 : 3.3 
3.1 7.0 é 3.3 
37.0 33.3 
100.0 100.0 





professional football game broadcast 
over one of the local stations. 


Area of Residence. The value of class 
programming is much more apparent 
when we examine listening according to 
the area in which the listeners reside. 
The difference in program tastes is es- 
pecially noticeable in the case of musi- 
cal listening. Classical, semi-classical 
and popular music had decidedly more 
appeal to urban than to rural listeners. 


A comparison of listening to the two 
most popular semi-classical music pro- 
grams (“Voice of Firestone” and “Tel- 
ephone Hour”) indicated the strong loy- 
alty of listeners to these programs. The 
two programs were similar in content 
and were broadcast over the same sta- 
tion at consecutive times. The “Tele- 
phone Hour,” which followed “Voice of 
Firestone” over this station, had to com- 
pete, however, with the most popular 


dramatic program of the week in most 
listener groups, “Lux Radio Theater.” 
One might expect that many semi-clas- 
sical listeners would be lured to this 
audience; instead, the “Telephone 
Hour” had higher listening in both rural 
and urban areas than the preceding 
“Voice of Firestone.” 


Folk music was substantially more 
popular in the rural area than in the 
other two. Rural men, for instance, de- 
voted 11 times as much listening time 
to it as to classical music, while classical 
music accounted for about four times as 
much broadcast time as folk music. 


Both discussion and sports programs 
had their strongest appeal to the urban 
listeners. The data on rural sports lis- 
tening may have been influenced by the 
fact that the football broadcasts oc- 
curred on mild, autumn days during the 
height of the harvest season when many 
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TABLE 2 
Percentage of Female Listening to Each Program Type by Education 





Percentage of 
Station Time 


Percentage of Listening Devoted to Each 


Program Type by Groups 





Program Type Devoted to 


Urban 


Rural 





Each Program 


Type Grade 


School 


School 


High Grade 


School 


High 


College School 


College 





Number in Sample 46 
Daytime Serial 5.2% 10.8% 
Daytime Variety 4.0 7.1 
Homemaking 1.3 1.0 
Mystery Drama 2.8 6.8 
General Drama 2.0 4.2 
Classical Music 3.1 0.5 
Semi-Classical Music 1.6 1.2 
Popular Music 13.7 6.5 
Folk Music 0.8 2.8 
Comedy-Variety 3.1 
News and News 

Commentators 
Discussion 
Religious 
Sports 
All Others 

Total 


120 

10.7% 
8.4 
1.0 
7.4 


103 82 
5.9% 12.1% 
9.8 12.3 
1.4 1.0 
3.0 5.1 
5.4 3.7 3.3 
0.7 4.7 0.2 
1.2 3.1 0.4 

11.1 3.0 
1.6 3.0 
8.1 


134 37 
7.2% 13.8% 
12.9 13.6 
1.6 1.9 
5.3 7.9 
5.0 5.5 
0.3 
0.9 
6.2 
2.8 


8.9 
0.9 
0.9 
4.7 
29.0 


100.0 





Illinois farmers no doubt thought they 
should spend their time in the corn- 
fields. 

Rural men and women devoted over 
twice as much of their listening time to 
religious programs as their urban coun- 
terparts. Rural women showed more of 
a preference for daytime variety pro- 
grams than urban women but put about 
the same emphasis on daytime serials. 

Education. Since it had been found 
in this survey that women listened a 
great deal more than men and that vil- 
lage program selection usually fell be- 
tween that of urban and rural listeners, 
the listening of urban and rural women 
was chosen for analysis by education, 
income and age. The selection of pro- 
gram types by the various educational 
groups is shown in Table 2. The “col- 
lege” classification included those with 
some college training; “high school” in- 


cluded those whose education did not 
go beyond the 12th grade; and “grade 
school” was applied to respondents who 
had completed eight years or less of 
school work. 


The classical music listening among 
college-educated urban women indi- 
cated the strong appeal of one program 
type to a particular educational group. 
In spite of the fact that most of it was 
broadcast at times when total listening 
was low, this group devoted more of its 
listening to it than to all but five of the 
fourteen types included here. Semi- 
classical music listening also increased 
directly with education but the increase 
was not nearly so pronounced. Urban 
grade school women devoted much 
more time to folk music than to classi- 
cal and semi-classical combined even 
though it represented less than one per 
cent of the broadcast time. 
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TABLE 3 
Percentage of Female Listening to Each Program Type by Age 





Percentage of Listening Devoted to Each 
Program Type by Groups 


Urban Rural 
25-39 40-59 


Percentage of 
Station Time 
Devoted to 
Each Program 
Type 





Program Type 





60 & 


18-24 25-39 40-s9 S& 
Over 


Over 





Number in Sample 102 80 53 36 92 80 39 


% %o % % %o %o 
Daytime Serial . ; 9.5 F so 7S 119 77 867. 
Daytime Variety 4.0 . 9.6 . 6 113 128 12. 128 
Homemaking . . 1.2 ’ ‘ ae. BS EB Oe 
Mystery Drama , y 5.9 . . 50 S55 40 4.4 


General Drama : : 4.9. ‘ - 60 46 40 3.0 


Classical Music 
Semi-Classical Music 
Popular Music 
Folk Music 
Comedy-Variety 
News & News 

Commentators 
Discussion 
Religious 
Sports 
All Others 

Total 


07 02 O04 12 
03 O08 O08 04 
SS 47 ‘$4. 3.1 
24 29 27. 239 
66 33 GA 47 


70 80 95 10.9 
04 O05 O08 09 
16.6 622 06COU DCD 
a eee * ee * 
36.7 36.4 38.1 39.5 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





It is worth noting that urban women 
of different educational levels varied 
much more in their selection of music 
programs than rural women in the same 
three levels. Classical music listening 
was uniformly low and folk music lis- 
tening high among all three levels of 
rural listeners. 


Religious programs were decidedly 
more popular with the lowest educa- 
tional group, although the differences in 
listening were more pronounced among 
urban women. Other programs with 
considerable group appeal to a particu- 
lar group were news, discussion, mys- 
teries and daytime serials. The high 
percentage of time devoted to daytime 
serials by college-educated rural women 
was due partially to the heavy listening 
of two atypical listeners, one of whom 
spent 20% hours during the week lis- 
tening to serials. 


Income. The listening of urban and 
rural women was also tabulated accord- 
ing to the income group in which re- 
spondent families fell. Program selec- 
tion did not vary as widely among in- 
come groups as it did by education. 
Folk music and daytime serial listening 
tended to decrease as income increased, 
while the reverse was true of classical 
music, discussion programs, and news- 
casts. In the urban area, daytime var- 
iety listening decreased as income went 
up. In the farm area, listening to sports 
and popular music increased with 
higher income. Unlike their educational 
counterparts, women in all three income 
groups devoted about the same amount 
of time to religious program listening. 

Age. The percentage of total listen- 
ing time which urban and rural age 
groups devoted to the various program 
types is shown in Table 3. Some pro- 
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gram types had a significant appeal to 
certain age groups as compared with 
others, although the variations were in 
general more pronounced among the ur- 
ban women. 

The older women tended to listen 
more than the younger ones to religious 
and news programs. Certain individual 
news programs showed a pronounced 
appeal to specific age groups. For in- 
stance, with urban women the rating for 
Fulton Lewis’ newscast was over nine 
times as high among women 60 and 
over as it was among any of the 
younger age groups. On the other hand, 
Edward R. Murrow’s news program was 
decidedly more popular among younger 
than older listeners. 


Popular music and mystery programs 
appealed more strongly to the younger 
groups. Classical music listening was 
relatively high among the youngest 
women, but otherwise correlated di- 
rectly with age. Daytime serials and 
variety programs appear to have been 
most appealing to the middle age 
groups. 


YW WHEN LISTENING IS ANALYZED AS A 
personal rather than a family habit, the 
definite class appeal of certain program 
types becomes evident. This analysis of 
listening data collected in the Illinois 
study indicated that broadcasters might 
do a great deal more to reach untapped 
audiences if they would make more use 
of qualitative listening data in planning 
their programs. 


The percentage of listening time de- 


voted to such programs as folk, classi- 
cal and semi-classical music, religious 
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and discussion by several of the listen- 
ing groups was significantly higher than 
the percentage of broadcast time de- 
voted to these programs, even though 
they were not generally broadcast at the 
popular listening hours. If more of these 
and other “class” programs were of- 
fered, especially if the broadcasts were 
timed to meet the needs of the classes 
they are designed to reach, there would 
seem to be a good chance of increasing 
radio listening substantially. 

It is worth noting that in this survey 
program selection was found to vary 
decidedly more among the various edu- 
cation, income and age groups of urban 
than farm listeners. As far as radio lis- 
tening is concerned, the rural audience 
would appear to be a more homogen- 
eous group than the city one. 

Qualitative analysis furnishes a prac- 
tical approach to the advertiser attempt- 
ing to make his use of the medium as 
profitable as possible. Through market 
research he should know which groups 
represent his best potential markets. 
Through qualitative research he can 
find out what types of programs are 
most likely to attract these groups. 

Radio broadcasters faced with the ris- 
ing competition of television for their 
audiences might find stronger “class” 
programming at least a partial solution 
to this problem. Because of the high 
production costs and the geographical 
concentration of listeners, most tele- 
casters attempt to attract a mass audi- 
ence. Broadcasters, however, can supply 
many programs with specialized appeal 
more cheaply and possibly just as sat- 
isfactorily as telecasters can. 





“No writer should ever put trust in the good will of readers. Readers 
haven’t any—toward writers. The key-truth about the reader is that he 
hates to read but loves to be forced to read.’”—The Written Word (Creative 
Age), by GORHAM MUNSON. 











Effects of the Teletypesetter 
Upon Newspaper Practices 
BY ROBERT J. 


CRANFORD 


Opening of teletypesetter circuits by all three American press 
associations arouses widespread speculation as to their effects 
upon journalism. A former newspaperman and journalism school 
director, Mr. Cranford did the research for this study at the State 
University of lowa, where he is a candidate for the Ph.D. 





V> FEW DEVELOPMENTS IN JOURNAL- 
istic technology since the invention of 
the Linotype machine and rotary press- 
es appear to have affected newspaper 
production as have recent refinements 
of the Teletypesetter method of auto- 
matic typecasting. Experimentation over 
the last 20 years has proved that news 
transmitted by wire can be received in 
tape for automatic typesetting; and 
1951 has seen numerous circuits in 
action. On April 23, at 6 a.m., how- 
ever, the Associated Press began the 
first Teletypesetter circuit wholly oper- 
ated by a news service.? 

The sending point for this circuit is 
Charlotte, N.C. Seven papers were on 
the wire the opening day; a few weeks 
later the number was 18; and others 
are being added as fast as equipment 
can be procured. The United Press and 
International News Service since have 
opened circuits; and the obviously 
widespread interest led Ray Erwin, a 
contributor to Editor & Publisher, to 
predict that more than 600 daily news- 
papers will be receiving news agency 
reports on Teletypesetter wires and will 


1The AP World, May-June, 1951, p. 2. 


be operating automatic typecasting early 
in 1952.? 


Such a revolutionary development 
naturally is calculated to arouse certain 
questions in the minds of students of 
journalism. Among these are: (1) 
What mechanical changes were neces- 
sary to gear equipment for this method? 
(2) How do costs compare with costs 
of the conventional operation? (3) 
What are the differences in the speed 
of transmission, and what are the effects 
upon deadlines, press times, etc.? (4) 
What is the effect upon composing 
room labor? (5) What is the effect 
upon the use of local and non-wire 
copy? (6) What is the effect upon 
the receiving paper’s news report gen- 
erally? (7) What is reader reaction? 
(8) What are the effects upon the copy 
processing operation, both at the send- 
ing and at the receiving ends? (9) How 
is selection made? (10) How is the 
necessary editing done? (11) What are 
the effects upon style and upon the 
personalities generally of the papers? 
(12) What changes, if any, will be 
necessary in journalism education to 
keep abreast of developments? 


2 Editor & Publisher, July 21, 1951, p. 9. 
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A brief study was made by the writer 
in the summer of 1951 in the hope of 
finding the answer to some of these 
questions. The Charlotte AP circuit 
was selected because it was assumed 
that since it had been in operation 
longer than the others, the shakedown 
period had passed and a more conclus- 
ive appraisal of the efficacy of the Tele- 
typesetter circuit operation could be 
made. Several days were spent in the 
offices of the AP, The Charlotte (N.C.) 
News news and composing rooms and 
in the plant of The Rock Hill (S.C.) 
Herald observing the operation, inter- 
viewing Officials of these organizations 
and readers of the publications, and 
studying available literature. 


HOW THE TELETYPESETTER WORKS 
Teletype printer equipment consists 
of a tape perforator with a keyboard 
similar to that of a typewriter, and a 
transmitter. This equipment is designed 


around a five-unit code which, in the 
unshift position, sends all-capital letters 
and in the shift position transmits fig- 
ures, punctuation marks and other sym- 
bols. 

Standard equipment for Teletype- 
setter transmission of copy includes a 
perforator with a typewriter-like key- 
board, a transmitter, a receiving per- 
forator, a monitor copy printer, and an 
operating unit which is attached to a 
linecasting machine. The Teletypesetter 
tape is perforated in combinations 
formed out of six units in order to 
provide lower case letters and to ac- 
commodate the Linotype functions such 
as raising the elevator, inserting space- 
bands, and the like. On the perforator 
is an indicator scale which guides the 
operator in justifying the lines. Thus, 
copy is received in justified lines of the 
standard 12-pica width, simultaneously 
on the monitor printer and in tape 
through the receiving perforator. The 
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tape then is run through the operating 
unit, and type is automatically cast. 


EFFECTS UPON EDITING 


Although the techniques of editing— 
namely, the correcting and polishing of 
copy—have not been changed basically 
at the sending points, editing has im- 
proved noticeably. Alterations in meth- 
ods have been mainly in the elimination 
of bulletins, new leads and inserts; in 
the order of filing; and in more meticu- 
lous cutting. Greater changes perhaps 
have been employed at the receiving 
points, where some papers proof the en- 
tire file after it has been set in type and 
then select and cut, and others attempt 
to edit the tape. One or the other of 
these procedures is necessary at several 
points because the supply of monitor 
printers is behind the demand. Most of 
the receiving points which have not 
yet obtained monitor printers are on 
the AP’s A wire, however; and fre- 
quent advisory notes to editors indicate 
the contents of the tape by comparison 
of wire numbers on the tape circuit 
with those on the A wire, which is the 
trunkline teleprinter wire. For example: 

e6-a6 human guinea pigs 250 
e7-a9, al0, al3 briefs 325 

These lines mean that e6 (the num- 
ber on the Teletypesetter circuit) is sub- 
stantially the same story as a6 and is 
250 words long. 

The E wire report filed out of Char- 
lotte between 1 and 7 a.m. August 16, 
1951 contained 2,148 justified 12-pica 
lines of news matter, in which errors 
occurred in only 71 lines. The report 
of the same period the next day in- 
cluded 2,233 lines, in which there were 
errors in only 59. The August 16 re- 
port contained four advisory notes in- 
dicating that news developments were 
expected, and there were five in the 
report of the next day. 





Effects of the Teletypesetter 


A study of the tabulated stories in 
both reports disclosed a_ significant 
change in filing procedure: Stories like- 
ly to have the fewest developments 
were transmitted first. It also was noted 
that in addition to sports, general in- 
terest stories of the character usually 
placed on inside pages were moved 
ahead of front-page-caliber ones. This 
appears to be a virtual reversal of long- 
standing wire service procedures, where- 
in the top stories usually are sent first. 
Study of the two reports also reveal 
that no leads, inserts, adds or bulletins 
were sent, nor were any stories trans- 
mitted piecemeal. These reports, ex- 
amined in comparison with the tele- 
printer reports of the same days, 
showed more painstaking editing with 
a view to having the stories stand. 

Virtual elimination of bell signals 
and symbols of urgency from the Tele- 
typesetter circuit operation may have 
placed upon telegraph editors, in gen- 
eral, a burden of greater exercise of 
their news judgments. Some relatively 
inexperienced editors sometimes have 
come to depend to a great extent upon 
the wire service designations as deter- 
minants of the value of stories. For 
example, a story moved as bulletin mat- 
ter often is regarded as a big story be- 
cause the wire service filing editors ap- 
parently adjudged it so. 


STYLE 

Within limits newspapers always 
have had distinctive styles. Some have 
used the “up” style, extensively em- 
ploying capital letters: some have had 
the “down” style, which makes sparing 
use of capitals; and others have fol- 
lowed modifications of these policies. 

The advent of Teletypesetter trans- 
mission of news necessitated adoption 
of a style by the sending agency. When 
the Teletypesetter circuits were being 
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set up in Charlotte, Paul Hansell, bur- 
eau chief of the Associated Press, stud- 
ied the practices of member newspapers 
exhaustively with a view to promulgat- 
ing a style which would cause as little 
dislocation among the papers as pos- 
sible. Attention was given to whether 
datelines were capitalized, whether the 
datelines included dates of the month, 
whether by-lines were used and if so 
whether they were centered or set flush 
left and whether they were in capitals 
or capitals and lower case, whether sub- 
heads were used extensively, whether 
bold face paragraphs were frequently 
used, and the most general practices as 
to use of capital letters, abbreviations, 
numerals, titles, and the like. 

After collecting data on these points 
and suggestions from member papers, 
Hansell compiled and edited The AP 
Style Book for Teletypesetter Circuits, 
which was published in August 1951 
by the Associated Press, New York, N. 
Y. In general, it is a modified “up” 
style. 

Inevitably, the advent of Teletype- 
setter transmission of news has brought 
a certain degree of uniformity; but 
there are latitudes in the selection of 
type faces which enable the papers to 
retain some distinctiveness in typo- 
graphical appearance. Too, with a min- 
imum of manual operation, such fea- 
tures as 10-point leads, multi-column 
leads, sub-heads, and bold paragraphs 
may be retained to give the paper a 
“different” appearance. 

The Teletypesetter wire copy is sent 
in lines justified for use with any type 
face having a lower case alphabet width 
of 118.1 points. Agate matter is sent 
in lines justified for use with any type 
having an alphabet width of 94 points. 
These measurements are for columns of 
12-pica width. 

There are approximately 15 type 
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faces available in the 118.1 point width. 
This would appear to provide sufficient 
variety in body types; and the papers 
have retained their head styles and gen- 
eral formats. Whatever uniformity of 
style which has resulted from the Tele- 
typesetter circuit operation seems to 
have gone unnoticed generally. One 
good effect has been the introduction 
of a needed consistency of style in 
some smaller papers. 


SPEED OF DELIVERY 

The Teletypesetter circuit carries 53 
words a minute compared with 60 on 
the Teletype printer wire. Reasons for 
the slower speed are that Teletypesetter 
circuit transmission involves tape per- 
forations which control functions of the 
typesetting machine; and six electrical 
impulses are needed for each letter 
whereas only five are required on the 
teleprinter circuit. 

Manually-operated Linotype ma- 
chines normally cast four to six and 
one-half lines of type a minute, or 240 
to 360 lines an hour. Machines fitted 
with the Teletypesetter operating units 
cast from 300 to 720 lines an hour, 
depending upon the model and how its 
is geared. 

The contract of the Charlotte Typo- 
graphical Union No. 338 with the Char- 
lotte Observer and the Charlotte News 
for 1951-52 sets up as standards of 
competency a minimum production of 
230 lines of corrected matter per hour 
for a journeyman Linotype operator 
and 375 lines for operators of Tele- 
typesetter perforating units. Thus, de- 
livery of 2,960 lines a day per Tele- 
typesetter unit is expected—or 11,840 
lines in an eight-hour working day for 
four units. A journeyman operator, 
setting type on a manually-operated ma- 
chine, would require more than 50 
hours to produce as many lines; or more 
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than six operators would be needed to 
achieve a comparable output in an 
eight-hour working day. A Teletypeset- 
ter circuit will carry as many as 500 
lines per hour, or 4,000 lines in an 
eight-hour day—more than two opera- 
tors could set. 


COSTS 


Significant economies in production 
appear possible after the initial costs 
of installing Teletypesetter equipment 
have been borne. Most newspapers go- 
ing into Teletypesetter circuits appar- 
ently are making the changeover grad- 
ually and thus are cushioning the im- 
pact of costs. 


An operating unit is understood to 
sell for around $3,200 and standard 
perforating units for about $1,400 each. 
The minimum equipment required for 
reception of news over a Teletypesetter 
circuit consists of one reperforator cost- 
ing around $825 and a monitor printer, 
which costs approximately $1,250. This 
receiving equipment usually is installed 
by the wire agency as part of its serv- 
ice, and the paper pays the cost gradual- 
ly in the assessments or fees charged. 

The Charlotte News estimates the 
cost of manual setting of 11,000 lines 
at $137 compared with $72 for a like 
amount automatically set.* Adding to 
the cost of automatic operation the ex- 
pense of an operator who tends the 
paper’s four automatic machines at $18 
a day, the cost of automatic typecasting 
is $100 a day—a saving of $37 a day 
or $222 a week. Thus about $11,544 
a year can be saved by the use of four 
automatic machines. On this basis, if 
the 15 machines at the News were 
geared for Teletypesetter production, a 
saving of $43,290 a year could be real- 
ized. 


* This estimate was by B. S. Griffith, executive 
editor, in an interview. 





Effects of the Teletypesetter 


EFFECTS UPON LABOR 

Coming of the Teletypesetter opera- 
tion inevitably has brought new prob- 
lems in labor-management relations. 
Some of these problems still are in 
negotiation, and some have been set- 
tled satisfactorily. The International 
Typographical Union has sought, and 
in some instances has acquired, juris- 
diction over the Teletypesetter opera- 
tion. The Charlotte contract contains 
provisions that the equipment and 
method of operation be within the un- 
ion’s jurisdiction; and a clause specifies 
that tape received from a recognized 
syndicate or news service may be used 
if “such tape is produced by employes 
under conditions established by contract 
with the Commercial Telegraphers Un- 
ion.” This last provision has been 
dubbed the “Charlotte Clause”, and it 
has been widely publicized and utilized 
in bargaining. 

On some papers which do not have 
union shops, stenographers are em- 
ployed as perforator operators; and ex- 
ecutives of these papers say they are 
easily trained. 

Newspaper officials interviewed in 
the course of this study were unani- 
mously of the opinion that the Tele- 
typesetter operation would result in no 
wholesale unemployment of printers. 
While some newspaper executives con- 
fidently predict that eventually all com- 
position will be automatic, these pre- 
dictions are tempered with the feeling 
that this eventuality is not so near as 
to warrant concern over possible dis- 
locations in labor circles. 


EFFECTS UPON CONTENT AND READERS 
Comparisons of copies of the Char- 
lotte News and the Rock Hill Herald 
issued after inauguration of Teletype- 
setter circuit service with copies issued 
before disclosed no discernible differ- 
ences in the treatment of the news. 
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While time limitations did not per- 
mit a scientific sampling of readers of 
the two newspapers, spot checks of 
readers appeared to confirm the im- 
pression of newspaper men that the 
Teletypesetter circuit operation has 
brought no reader reaction of any kind. 


EFFECTS UPON JOURNALISM EDUCATION 


Obviously, the development of so 
revolutionary a process will open a new 
field of study to those interested in 
production and journalistic technology. 


Development of the Teletypesetter 
circuit operation likely will necessitate 
no change of method or emphasis in in- 
struction in writing and editing. Empha- 
sis still will be upon terseness, lucidity 
and exactitude. Presumably there will 
be less variation in papers’ styles even- 
tually, and this seemingly would enable 
improved instruction and practice in 
observing style. Some schools and de- 
partments of journalism, too, may find 
it desirable to make their style books 
and desk manuals conform to those of 
the wire services which, in most re- 
spects, are virtually the same. 


Courses in editing probably will have 
to include practice in selection and 
editing from proofs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Because widespread Teletypesetter 
circuit operation is so recent a develop- 
ment, any conclusions or assumptions 
resulting from a brief study of it are 
likely to be more speculative than fact- 
ual. One cannot but reason, however, 
that: 


The development has had a tremen- 
dous impact upon newspaper journal- 
ism, and interest in it is spreading rap- 
idly. 

, Equipment costs are not out of line 
with costs of other newspaper produc- 
tion machinery. 

While Teletypesetter circuit delivery is 
somewhat slower than that of the tele- 
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printer circuit, compensating factors en- 
able much faster typesetting; and time is 
saved in the over-all operation. 

The editing process has eliminated 
considerable non-publishable matter 
from the wire reports, thus effecting a 
saving in wire time. 

More thorough editing is being prac- 
ticed, and stories which are transmitted 
stand longer; and the order of filing is a 
greater convenience to newspapers in 
makeup. 

While the development has brought 
some standardization of style, papers 
have managed not to abandon their 
typographical individualities. 

Production costs are sharply reduced 
by the Teletypesetter operation. 

The development has brought new 
labor problems, particularly concerning 
jurisdiction over perforated tape; but no 
large-scale unemployment will result in 
the near future from the use of the 
Teletypesetter circuit. 

The new method has brought no no- 
ticeable changes in the content, display, 
or treatment of the reading matter in 
the newspapers. 

Readers, apparently unaware that any 


changes have taken place, have not re- 
acted. 


QUARTERLY 


The Teletypesetter circuit operation 
opens a new field of study in production 
but will necessitate no basic changes in 
the methods of journalism education 
otherwise. 

Most of the journalists interviewed 
in connection with this study expressed 
confidence that the coming of the Tele- 
typesetter operation and its expansion 
into wire transmission of news consti- 
tutes the long-awaited revolution in 
newspaper processes. A few, however, 
regard it as only a phase of a techno- 
logical revolution. They predict that de- 
velopments in the near future will send 
Teletypesetting the way of the buggy 
and the bustle; and in support of their 
forecasts they point to experiments 
now being conducted in photo-compo- 
sition. 

Whether Teletypesetter circuit opera- 
tion is here to stay or is merely a phase 
through which newspaperdom is pass- 
ing, its significant impact upon journal- 
ism cannot be overlooked. 





The South’s first Negro newspaper was not, as has been commonly be- 


lieved, the Colored American, established at Augusta, Ga., in 1865, but 
L’Union, a French-English publication started in 1862 in New Orleans. 
This Louisiana publication became a thrice-a-week organ and finally a daily 
under the name, La Tribune de la Nouvelle-Orleans, before the Georgia 
weekly appeared. 

This is one of the bits of journalistic history uncovered by a 1950 
Northwestern University doctoral dissertation written by Armistead S. 
Pride, dean of the Lincoln University School of Journalism. The title of 
the work, as yet unpublished, is “A Register and History of Negro News- 
papers in the United States: 1827-1950.” 

The register, the first attempt at a full tabulation of Negro newspapers, 
gives founding and expiration dates, frequency, location of bound and 
microfilm files for 2,700 papers known to have existed since 1827 when 
the first U. S. Negro newspaper, Freedom's Journal, began in New York 
City. The organs are listed by cities and towns within 40 states. There is an 
historical sketch of newspaper history for each state and Washington, D.C. 
Three chapters of interpretation, including one on the Negro daily news- 
paper, round out the study. 
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Wt FREEDOM OF RELIGION IS ONE OF 
the cardinal tenets undergirding Ameri- 
can democracy. It is also one of the 
“Four Freedoms”. Most Americans are 
prone to take this freedom for granted, 
and forget that this heritage is enjoyed 
by only a fraction of the earth’s peoples. 

“The Voice of America” is the pop- 
ular designation of one of the fields of 
endeavor of the International Informa- 
tion Administration, quasi-independent 
establishment under the Secretary of 
State, and headed by Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, ex-president of Washington State 
College. Foy D. Kohler, a specialist on 
Russia and former charge-d’affaires in 
Moscow, heads the Office of Interna- 
tional Broadcasting, official name of the 
Voice of America. 

The Voice has found that one of its 
most effective themes in telling the 
story of America to the world-at-large 
is religious freedom. The use of this 
theme also furnishes to the student of 
public opinion an interesting case his- 

*The factual material in this article is from the 
Information Offices of the International Broadcast- 
ing Division, from publications and press releases 
of the International Information Administration, 
from the annual House and Senate Appropriation 
Hea for the Department of State, and from 
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the ice of the Director of Religious Program- 
ming. 


tory in the consistent employment of a 
recurring topic in the over-all strategy 
of our daily broadcasts beamed to the 
ends of the earth. 


Headquarters for the Voice are 
found in both Washington and New 
York. Thirty-eight transmitters—on 
both coasts and elsewhere in the nation 
—have power ranges of from 50,000 to 
200,000 watts. Besides these facilities, 
other broadcast operations, for relay, 
exist in many other countries. 


The Voice of America (VOA) is car- 
ried in 46 languages to areas having a 
potential audience of 300 million. VOA 
is on the air around the clock, carrying 
about 50 hours of original programs to- 
talling close to 350,000 words every 
day. 


The programs are of three general 
types: News, music and features and 
analyses, with the latter comprising 
more than 50% of the content. Evi- 
dence that the programs are getting 
through and are listened to is plentiful 
—close to 35,000 letters a month are re- 
ceived from listeners. This audience 
mail is carefully analyzed and evaluated 
by the VOA staff, which also conducts 
research and effectiveness polls wher- 
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ever possible. Besides all this, hundreds 
of reports from overseas posts are ex- 
amined to reveal the climate of news 
and opinion in the country to which the 
programs are beamed. 

The Voice of America as a branch of 
the United States Government is of 
necessity a secular organization. But at 
the same time, as an office of informa- 
tion, concerned with broadcasting the 
truth about the United States and coun- 
teracting the falsehoods of communism 
and winning friends for the cause of 
democracy, it must give serious atten- 
tion to spiritual and moral factors. 

As a general principle, the VOA has 
dealt with the subject of religion in two 
main categories: First, by emphasizing 
the vital civil right of freedom of re- 
ligion; and secondly, by reflecting the 
importance of the spiritual factors in 
American life. 

Under the first point, the VOA dem- 
onstrates freedom of religion in a posi- 
tive way by presenting examples in 
which all kinds of religious belief are 
given free expression and the way in 
which religious groups of different de- 
nominations and faiths cooperate with 
one another. It also exposes and gives 
major coverage to religious persecutions 
and other violations of religious free- 
dom behind the Iron Curtain. 


Wf HOW DOES THE VOICE ACCOMPLISH 
this in its output? First, by full cover- 
age of important religious news; sec- 
ondly, through its Special Events de- 
partment which records conferences, re- 
ligious services, and statements of 
church leaders and members; thirdly, by 
giving full attention to important relig- 
ious holidays, not only those celebrated 
in the United States, but those of the 
particular target area; and lastly, but 
perhaps most important of all, by util- 
izing the religious programs of domestic 
radio stations for rebroadcast. 
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The Voice makes an intelligent effort 
to fulfill the needs of the predominant 
religious elements in each particular 
country. Christmas messages to Iron 
Curtain areas have been broadcast by 
the Reverend Samuel Shoemaker of 
Calvary Episcopal Church in New York 
City, Archbishop Francis P. Keough 
and many others. Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
leading Protestant publicist and na- 
tionally known clergyman, has had sev- 
eral of his messages broadcast. Bishop 
John of San Francisco every other Sun- 
day beams a Russian religious program 
in that tongue to the U.S.S.R. in the 
format of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 


The information program of the State 
Department, of which the Voice of 
America is the largest section, has an 
advisory panel in Washington on relig- 
ious matters. Representatives of the ma- 
jor faiths are included in this panel. 
Religious consultant for the information 
program and the man who chairs the 
panel is Dr. Albert J. McCartney, a re- 
tired Presbyterian minister. Other mem- 
bers of the panel include Dr. Edward H. 
Pruden, president of the American Bap- 
tist Convention and pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Washington; Msgr. 
Thomas J. McCarthy of the Roman 
Catholic Church (Director of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference) ; 
and Rabbi Isaac Frank of the Jewish 
Welfare Conference in Washington, 
D.C. These men meet frequently and 
formulate suggestions or give advice to 
the Voice’s representatives. Confer- 
ences, which may last for a day, are 
held at least monthly. 


The policy views of the panel are 
passed on to the Director of Religious 
Programming of VOA, Roger Lyons, 
at his office in New York at 251 W. 
57th Street. Lyons has been in overseas 
information work for more than eight 
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years. He is a graduate of Hamilton 
College, and has done graduate work in 
philosophy at Columbia and in Zurich. 
While at Columbia, he took courses in 
religion at Union Theological Semin- 
ary. He has almost a decade of com- 
mercial and government radio work be- 
hind him, as announcer for WOR, CBS 
and NBC, and as announcer, producer 
and special-events officer in government 
radio work for the past several years. 


A basic policy of the Voice is to 
stress spiritual and religious values. 
Many of the language desks have 
weekly sermons by clergymen who rep- 
resent the dominant religious groups of 
the target areas to which their programs 
are beamed. In English there is a regu- 
lar half-hour religious weekly broadcast 
called A Nation at Worship which is 
broadcast separately to Europe and the 
Far East. This program includes broad- 
casts taken from domestic radio and 


from services specially recorded by our 


Special Events Department. These 
broadcasts are mostly denominational 
and are carefully selected to represent 
proportionately the major faiths. Inter- 
denominational broadcasts are included 
wherever possible. 


Special events are featured in the re- 
ligious programs, such as youth ecu- 
menical programs, commentaries on re- 
ligious life in America from visiting 
dignitaries, the work of the World 
Council of Churches, various layman’s 
movements and the like. That these pro- 
grams are eagerly listened to by a 
world-wide audience is evidenced by a 
constant stream of letters from all parts 
of the globe which reveal that the flame 
of religion is still burning even behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Excerpts from actual letters from lis- 
teners received portray how eagerly 
these religious programs are received 
in many parts of the world. From 
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French Equatorial Africa a listener 
wrote: 

. . » You have presented Christ to us 
as a Personality we cannot overlook in 
all kinds of life. I admire how you re- 
produced the “Great Bill of Emancipa- 
tion” He offers to the world. He is a 
Redeemer and a Prince of Peace that is 
above all understanding. 

From Croatia (Yugoslavia) a listener 
wrote: 

On the occasion of the approaching 
Christmas holiday, may I cordially ask 
you to let us enjoy this Christmas Eve, 
as you did last year, the Christmas songs 
broadcast in our dear Croatian language. 
You brought plenty of joy to us and we 
thank you from the bottom of our 
hearts! 

A German from the Russian Zone of 
East Germany, wrote: 

. - » I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for yesterday’s beau- 
tiful broadcast about the 110th anniver- 
sary of St. Paul’s Church. Each of your 
broadcasts always takes our needs and 
interests into account. I have but one 
wish, to live again among free people 
and to be able to act freely. .. . 
These letters quoted are typical of the 

thousands of others constantly pouring 
into VOA headquarters, and show the 
spiritual hunger of VOA audiences. 


As AN INDICATION OF THE APPRE- 
hension with which the Iron Curtain 
countries look upon the telling effect of 
VOA programs, they are constantly 
stepping up their efforts to jam VOA 
broadcasts. They are using an estimated 
$30 million worth of equipment, con- 
sisting of more than 250 jamming trans- 
mitters already identified and an esti- 
mated thousand more in operation. 
They are spending an estimated $10 
million a year to keep these units going. 
Obviously they would not be doing all 
this unless the VOA were getting 
through. When the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain are spending an estimated 
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$1,409,000,000 to discredit the West, 
and particularly the United States, the 
objective of the VOA is obvious. As 
Roger Lyons, director of religious pro- 
gramming, explains it: 


While it is true that it is extremely 
bad policy for the United States to boast 
about itself (and that we avoid like the 
plague), it is equally bad for us to hide 
our light under a bushel, while our ene- 
mies daily try to extinguish it. That is 
the dilemma. Our job is the legitimate 
one of demonstrating to the world that 
we have a conscience toward mankind 
and that we are a nation under God. 

We want to show that the ordinary 
citizen can to a vital extent criticize and 
object to his government and its institu- 
tions without being clapped into jail. 
But we must be careful not to confuse 
the issue either by indiscriminate flag- 
waving or intemperate self-castigation. 
Freedom of expression then becomes 
confusion or indulgent emotionalism. 

In representing religion in the United 
States to our Overseas audience, and as 
a matter of fact, in all aspects of our 
output, the deed must match the word; 
for with a free, inquiring press which 
trumpets to the world when injustice is 
done or when government officials go 
astray, we can’t pretend to be better 
than we are. Neither can we pretend 
we are more religious and less ma- 
terialistic than we are. This, I think, is 
the blessing of our propaganda as com- 
pared with that of the Iron Curtain 
countries where the curtain exists pre- 
cisely to conceal the disparity between 
their pretensions and the actuality. We 
must live up to our words with corre- 
sponding action, or we will be exposed. 
In this sense, our freedom is its own 
protection against falsehood and self- 
deceit, and also an incentive for us to 
do the deeds that will match those 
words. 


In recent months the actual number 
of VOA programs centered on religious 
matters has continued to grow. These 
programs include sermons, prayers, 
masses, church services of all faiths, 
statements by church dignitaries, cover- 
age of special events sponsored by re- 
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ligious groups, special features dealing 
with religious persecution under Com- 
munism, religious news coverage and 
programs dealing with religious life and 
practice in the United States. These pro- 
grams have sought to treat all denom- 
inations and faiths impartially. 

The religious sentiments carried over 
the airwaves by VOA try faithfully to 
reflect a cross-section of American re- 
ligious life as a whole, and not merely 
a small coterie of big names or the large 
denominations. Commentary on relig- 
ious issues during the past 12 months 
has come from a uniformly diverse 
stream of political leaders, patriotic 
organizations, humanitarians, labor 
leaders and the free American press. 

Religious programs are broadcast 
every Sunday to Austria, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Hungary, Rumania, Siam, Korea 
and Armenia, and every other Sunday 
to Russia. In the majority of cases, 
these are prepared by members of the 
clergy. For countries like Austria, Po- 
land and Hungary which are predomin- 
antly Catholic, the weekly sermons, re- 
ligious talks, prayers and the like are 
presented mostly by Catholics. For Fin- 
land they are presented by a Finnish 
Lutheran minister, for Russia by a Rus- 
sian Orthodox bishop, and for countries 
of mixed denominations there are cor- 
responding representations of whatever 
the confessions may be. However, the 
material does not in any way misrepre- 
sent the fact that the United States is a 
Christian country with a number of 
very diversified religious groups. 

Due to the differences in time al- 
lotted to each language per day, relig- 
ious programming cannot be given 
equal prominence in each tongue. Some 
minor languages are allotted as little as 
15 minutes a day for their entire output. 
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IT IS PROVERBIAL THAT RELIGION IS 
a most sensitive subject the world over. 
Someone unacquainted with the specific 
problems should not expect that a par- 
ticular program idea which seems very 
good to him will necessarily be good for 
overseas broadcasting. Mr. Lyons says 
that experience has shown that as a 
general rule there cannot be an over- 
abundance of material lauding Chris- 
tianity broadcast to an area composed 
largely, let us say, of Moslems or Hin- 
dus. From these and similar errors the 
VOA is inhibited not only by common- 
sense broadmindedness, but also by a 
form of government which separates 
church and state, and which guaran- 
tees in its constitution complete reli- 
gious freedom. 


He states that the kind of programs 
which VOA carries are those which 
show the greatest sympathy, under- 
standing and receptivity to the great 


ideas of other cultures and religions as 
well as our own. From these same basic 
principles, Mr. Lyons says that VOA, 
to do its job well, must show no partial- 
ity to any particular denomination or 
faith. 


As an illustration of how this policy 
works, during the month of June 1951 
when Ramadan (ninth month in the 
Moslem faith, a month of special relig- 
ious significance) was observed in Is- 
lamic countries, the VOA Arabic Unit 
broadcast daily a religious talk based on 
the classical Arabian books. The Arabic 
Unit also broadcast readings from the 
Koran by well-known Imams (the of- 
ficer in Mohammedan mosques who 
reads the prayers and leads the devo- 
tions of the faithful) of the Near East. 
On Fridays, also during Ramadan, 
there were special talks on the relation 
of Islam and democracy. Other Moslem 
areas had weekly Ramadan commentar- 
ies, which opened and closed with read- 
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ings from the Koran. It must not be 
supposed that Christians have been the 
only sufferers behind the Iron Curtain. 
This is not so. The Moslems and other 
faiths have fared no better. 


VOA religious material is very diver- 
sified, and includes such categories as 
special ideological programs, “docu- 
mentaries” (such as a program centered 
around the birth of Mohandas Gandhi), 
plays, commentaries, special features, 
speeches on religious themes by Ameri- 
can government officials, and special 
descriptive programs. 

There are, for example, on the 
“Radio Forum” series, programs in 
which the subject matter is religious, 
such as “Freedom and Responsibility”, 
“The Clergyman”, “Religion and the 
American Business Man”, “Brotherhood 
Week” and the like. On the “American 
Journal” series there was a program 
about the Fulton Lewis Jr. choir sing- 
ing hymns of all faiths, and a program 
concerning the 25th anniversary of the 
first radio parish church. On the popu- 
lar “Cross Country, U.S.A.” series the 
religious element was brought in on the 
coverage of Williamsburg, Va. 

Coverage of the 1951 Kansas City 
flood included a section on church re- 
lief. “One Man’s Opinion” had as 
speaker Dr. Frederick Nolde of the 
World Council of Churches giving an 
important address he made on the point 
of view of this body on international af- 
fairs. A special Independence Day pro- 
gram included part of the service of a 
Swedish church in Philadelphia. These 
are but a few examples, and they relate 
only to the English language unit. Other 
language units borrow heavily from 
this desk. 

As far as religious news is concerned, 
the VOA gets much of its material 
from Religious News Service and the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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Then ‘there are special features written 
by the VOA Americana news unit on 
religious subjects. 

Under the heading of special events, 
scarcely a day passes but there is a 
chain of requests for material of a re- 
ligious nature. For example, special 
events for one week in the spring of 
1951 included the following: 

Spanish broadcast—interview with the 
Very Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, S.J., 
President of Fordham University, on his 
trip to Lima, Peru, to attend the Fourth 
Centenary Celebration of the National 
University of San Marcos. Latvian 
broadcast—coverage of Latvian Sunday 
School Congregation at the Bethlehem 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Hungarian 
broadcast—interview with Edmond Vas- 
vary, American Hungarian Reformed 
Federation, Washington, D. C., and also 
a pre-recording with Father Benedek 
Biro of a Hungarian Whitsunday mes- 
sage. Czech broadcast—on-the-spot re- 
cording at St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, 
Illinois. 

In consultation with the religious 
desk, the ideological unit of VOA is 
turning out a series of scripts dealing 
with Soviet imperialism in_ religion. 
These scripts show persecution behind 
the Iron Curtain not only of religious 
groups such as Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews, but also of every other kind 
of religion. 

In the observance of the Anniversary 
of the Labor Encyclicals of Popes Leo 
and Pius in 1951, a check of use of ma- 
terial in this field revealed a script by 
Liston Oak, recorded statements by 
Secretaries James Carey and George 
Meany of the C.I.O. and A.F. of L., 
texts by William Green and Phillip 
Murray, Secretary of Labor Maurice 
Tobin, and Father McGowan, labor 
priest. Use of this material in varying 
degrees was reported by the English 
unit (in full), and by the Portuguese, 
Spanish, Polish, Hungarian, Yugoslav, 
Italian and other language units. 
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These examples drawn from a typical 
sampling of what VOA has recently 
done in the way of religious broadcast- 
ing reveal that our “ambassadors of the 
airwaves” possess an understanding 
about religion and what it stands for in 
the way of human dignity, equality and 
freedom, which makes it an indispens- 
able element in the arsenal of ideas with 
which we wage ideological warfare. 

The writer has examined a large 
number of the scripts used by the Re- 
ligious Programming Unit of VOA. 
They not only mirror a cross-section of 
religious life in America, but at every 
opportunity draw upon the religious 
heritage of our nation as it is exempli- 
fied in daily life around the calendar. 
While the VOA is plagued by restric- 
tions of personnel and funds, it seems 
to be doing a good job in this field with 
the resources at hand. 


@ THE VOICE OF AMERICA PRESENTS 
an opportunity and a challenge to those 
interested in communicating the mani- 
festations of American spiritual life to 
the other peoples of the world. The 
Voice is a medium which reflects the 
United States as a religious nation with 
religious foundations. To do this, it is 
largely dependent for its religious pro- 
gramming on material available to it 
through the churches of all faiths and 
denominations in the United States. 
Insofar as it presents the picture of 
religion in the United States, the Voice 
reports the facts and gives samples of 
religious life as they occur in the 
churches and in related religious activi- 
ties. The Voice finds, however, that re- 
ligious programming is most effective 
where it can demonstrate practically 
and in a human way Christian charity, 
religious freedom and the cooperation 
of different racial groups and faiths. 
As the United States is predomin- 
antly a Christian nation, it becomes 





Religious Freedom on the Voice of America 


doubly important to keep constantly in 
mind the fact that so much of our audi- 
ence is non-Christian, and that our aim 
is to create good-will and friendliness 
on the part of the adherents of the 
other great faiths. Therefore the VOA 
emphasizes whenever it can the sharing 
with these other faiths of a belief in 
God and in the ethical and democratic 
ideals of love, brotherhood and human 
dignity. 

It might be said that the VOA en- 
deavors to speak in terms of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt’s prayer for the 
United Nations: 


Yet most of all, grant to us brother- 
hocd, not only for this day but for all 
years—a brotherhood not of words but 
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of acts and deeds. We are all of us chil- 
dren of the earth—grant us that simple 
knowledge. If our brothers are op- 
pressed, then we are oppressed. If they 
hunger, we hunger. If their freedom is 
taken away, our freedom is not secure. 
Grant us a common faith that man shall 
know bread and peace—that he shall 
know justice and righteousness, freedom 
and security, an equal opportunity and 
an equal chance to do his best, not only 
in our land but throughout the world. 


The issue of religious freedom has 
been a cardinal theme in the over-all 
strategy of VOA broadcasts, and it has 
been used most effectively. In the words 
of Mr. Foy D. Kohler, chief of the 
VOA: “We have used every peg we 
could find to hang our hats on in this 
subject!!” 





“In this year 1952, in the finest American tradition, the peaceful revolu- 
tion is afoot . . . the most significant revolution of all is in the area of 
communications. Thank God. For we need a revolution in communications 
in a rush if our children are to survive, if peace is to prevail, if kindly, 
careful thinking is to rule. . . . Technically and mechanically we humans 
have made great strides, for we have constructed amazingly intricate and 
awe-inspiring machines. But there also appears to be a most encouraging 
interest developing in the proper rearing of mature adults, in the human as 
well as mechanical problems confronting those of us who participate in this 
increasingly complex civilization. 

“Advertising, like so many endeavors in the early years of their develop- 
ment, simply has suffered from its participants’ failure to employ the scien- 
tific method. But that day is disappearing fast. The Alex Osborns, the John 
Caples, the Clyde Bedells and the many other studious, thoughtful mem- 
bers of the band are spreading their influence across the land. The work 
done by leading universities is of great and lasting benefit not only to stu- 
dents but also to business generally. 

“Creativeness cannot help but spring from the employment of the scien- 
tific method, for among other things scientific method teaches one to look 
for differences instead of similarities, and as Dr. Wendell Johnson has writ- 
ten, ‘Once we begin to look for differences instead of similarities, it is prac- 
tically impossible to retain intact, or at all, our generalizations, beliefs, 
assumptions, etc. It is almost impossible, that is, not to get new ideas. For 
the habit of asking, How do these things differ? or How might this be dif- 
ferent? is one of the basic techniques of originality or creativeness.’”— 
Bupp Gore, advertising manager, Marshall Field and Company, Chicago, 
at Third Annual Advertising Institute, Emory University, March 1952. 
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> INTENSIVE CAMPAIGNS OF HOSTILE 
and subversive propaganda against the 
territorial and political integrity of 
States are major weapons in the present 
“cold war”. Indeed, the campaigns have 
become so characteristic of contempor- 
ary international relations that they sel- 
dom provoke official protest. 

This article seeks to ascertain the de- 
gree to which a State engaging in pro- 
paganda hostile to foreign governments 
is responsible under the law of nations 
for such propaganda in time of peace. 
We refer here to what experts call “in- 
ternational propaganda” as contrasted 
to propaganda disseminated within the 
domestic boundaries of a country for 
internal consumption. 

Propaganda in the international field 
is the intentional dissemination of stim- 
uli by interested individuals, groups or 
governments in one country directed 
at individuals, groups or governments 
in another country or countries. It 
seeks to alter attitudes and behavior 
and is directed ultimately at a change 
in the social and/or political order of 
the other country or countries.* 


1 Prior to and during the First World War, gov- 
ernments engaged in spreading propaganda hostile 


The statements and conclusions in 
this article refer only to propaganda 
within foreign countries. Governments 
are free to issue and circulate within 
their own territory pronouncements 
destined for their own population which 
other governments may regard as hos- 
tile to their interests.” 

Since statements are usually released 
as news through press and radio of the 
pronouncing State, it is almost inevi- 
table that under modern communica- 
tions conditions they will reach the peo- 
ple of the State against which they are 
directed. 

It is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
between what is designed for internal 
and what for external consumption. As 


to friendly nations commonly sought to veil the 
source of their subversive propaganda. After the 
war, such governments tended to drop the pre- 
tense of innocence. One factor in the change was 
the development of radio as a medium of propa- 
ganda. Another appears to have derived from the 
revolution in international diplomacy occasioned 
by Soviet Russia’s avowed policy of fomenting 
unrest and revolution in non-Soviet states and by 
its open use of all media of communication to 
speak directly to the peoples of these states. For 
examples, see Frederick E. Lumley, The Propa- 
ganda Menace (New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1933), p. 44. 

?Vernon Van Dyke, “The Responsibility of 
States for International Propaganda,” American 
Journal of International Law, 34:65 (Jan. 1940). 
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a general rule, official attempts of one 
State to acquaint the people of another 
State with statements harmful to the 
latter would constitute an offense under 
international law. Such an act would 
fall within the sphere of State responsi- 
bility and be classed as an international 
delinquency. A generally acknowledged 
principle in international law is that a 
State is responsible for the damage 
caused by international delinquencies.* 


Since no international criminal court 
exists, the commission of an interna- 
tional delinquency can only establish 
the right for a wronged State to request 
from the delinquent State reparation 
when material and moral damages are 
claimed. The principle of prescription‘, 
moreover, debars a State which is con- 
tinuously the object of hostile propa- 
ganda but which does not seek redress 
from demanding reparation at a later 
date before an international arbitral tri- 
bunal. But if a protest is the only in- 
fluence that can be exerted by the 
wronged government prior to com- 
mencing the appeal, this defense may 
fail.® 

Since the State is responsible for 
delinquent acts of its agencies, it is 
important to determine cases in which 
the press can be considered a State 
agency. The activities of the press are 
attributable to the State in cases in 
which the press serves as a public util- 
ity, commanded or authorized by the 
government.® Obvious examples of the 


3 An international delinquency is any injury to 
another State committed willfully or with culpable 
negligence in violation of an international duty by 
the government of a State, its officials or other 
individuals commanded or authorized by the gov- 
ernment. 

* Jackson H. Ralston, The Law and Procedure 
of International Tribunals (Stanford University 
Press, 1926), p. 375. 

5 Ibid., p. 382. 

* Raymond Christinger, Le develloppement de 
law presse et son influence sur la responsibilite de 
VEtat (Lausanne: I. Roth et Companie, 1944), 
p- 68. 
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press as a State agency are seen in 
totalitarian systems in which the State 
appoints the editors or enacts laws 
governing the activities of journalists 
and listing the prerequisites necessary 
for admission to the journalistic pro- 
fession.” 

In view of these general principles, 
two major questions arise: 

(1) Are States themselves, acting 
through their agencies, obliged under 
international law to refrain from 
spreading propaganda in a foreign 
country hostile to its government? 

(2) Are they obliged, and if so, to 
what extent to use due diligence to 
prevent private individuals and organi- 
zations from engaging in such activities? 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATE 
FOR PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES 


Numerous treaties in which the par- 
ties pledge themselves not to spread 
propaganda hostile to each other have 
been concluded in recent decades. In 
consequence of the world revolutionary 
propaganda spread by the Soviet gov- 
ernment and the Communist Party, 
governments of the nations affected 
have frequently sought to obtain guar- 
antees against such propaganda by in- 
serting a “no propaganda clause” in 
treaties with the Soviet Union. 

Treaties concluded between the Sov- 
iet Union and her neighbors prior to 
1921 pass over the propaganda ques- 
tion in silence and merely oblige the 
parties not to tolerate the formation on 
their territory of organizations claiming 
to govern all or any part of the terri- 


™For the Soviet press law see Alex Inkeles, 
Public Opinion in Soviet Russia (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1950), p. 175; for the 
laws on the press in Fascist Italy see Fritz Mor- 
stein Marx, “Propaganda and Dictatorship,” The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 119:214 (May 1935); for the press 
law of the German National Socialists see F. C. 
Bartlett, Political Propaganda (Cambridge, The 
University Press, 1940). 
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tory of the other party.* A second 
group of treaties confines the duty to 
abstain from hostile propaganda to the 
governments and contains no tacit al- 
lusions to the Russian Communist Party 
or the Third International.® 


Prior to 1921 “no propaganda” 
clauses, moreover, applied only to the 
official representatives or trade agents 
of the parties. The preliminary agree- 
ment of March 16, 1921 between 
Great Britain and Soviet Russia ex- 
tended the duty of abstention to all 
government organs.1° The most far- 
reaching commitment made by the Sov- 
iet Union was included in the guaran- 
tees given to the United States at the 
time of American recognition of the 
U.S.S.R. on November 16, 1933. 


International custom likewise has 
shown a number of instances in which 
the existence of an obligation to re- 
frain from engaging in propaganda ac- 
tivities hostile to foreign governments 
has been affirmed either in theory or in 
practice. During the French Revolution, 


8 Treaties with Estonia of February 2, 1920, Art. 
7 (5); Lithuania of July 12, 1920, Art. 4 (1); 
Latvia of August 11, 1920, Art. 4 (2); Turkey of 
March 16, 1921, Art. 8; Persia of February 26, 
1921, Art. 5; Finland of June 1, 1922, Art. 5, 6, 
16. All in League of Nations Treaty Series. 

® Treaty with Poland of March 18, 1921, Art. 5 
(2); LNTS, 6:123, 1921. Preliminary agreement 
with Denmark of April 23, 1923, Art. 5; peace 
treaty with Austria of May 31, 1924, Art. 6; 
treaty with China of May 31, 1924, Art. 6; non- 
aggression pact with France of November 29, 
1932, Art. 5; agreements of recognition with 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania of June 9, 1934. All 
in Committee on Russian-American Relations, 
The American Foundation, The United States and 
the Soviet Union (New York: The American 
Foundation, 1933), pp. 148-151. 

1° “International Position of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics,” American Library in 
Paris, Reference Service on International Affairs, 
Bulletin No. 6, p. 15, June 31, 1925. 

1 American Journal of International Law, 28: 
3-4, Supplement, 1934. The only formal contradic- 
tion to the principle that States should abstain 
from spreading hostile propaganda within a for- 
eign country was given by Greece and Serbia 
which agreed in 1867 and 1868 to spread hostile 
propaganda in the neighboring Turkish territory. 
Van Dyke, op. cit., p. 59. 
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the National Assembly proclaimed that 
France would not use hostile propa- 
ganda against neighboring States even 
as a measure of reprisal.’? But Austria 
and Prussia regarded the development 
in France as a desire to lead other peo- 
ple to “liberty” through “armed propa- 
ganda” and used the alleged inadmis- 
sibility of such propaganda as a ground 
for the invasion of 1792. A somewhat 
similar development in Franco-British 
relations at that time resulted in the 
guerre de propagande of 1793. 


In consequence of the struggle prior 
to World War I concerning Serbian 
propaganda against Austro-Hungary in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, both States 
finally—at least theoretically—accepted 
the position that governments must re- 
frain from engaging in propaganda ac- 
tivities hostile to foreign governments.'* 

The extensive propaganda activity of 
the Soviet government in the first years 
of its existence brought such widespread 
protest that it was forced to make for- 
mal pledges renouncing official propa- 
ganda activity..* Great Britain very 
carefully observed the limit within 
which a State should keep is propa- 
ganda activities even in the religious 
field.15 The United States also has con- 
stantly maintained that governments 
must not spread propaganda hostile to 
friendly foreign governments. In ex- 
planation of the United States’ refusal 


12 Archives parlamentaires de 1787 a 1860, 35: 


442-3, 36:618. Similar assurances were given by 
the French after the revolutions of 1830 and 
1848, Van Dyke, op. cit., p. 62. 

13 Great Britain, Foreign Office, publisher, Col- 
lected Diplomatic Documents Relating to the Out- 
break of the European War (London: H. M. Sta- 
tionary Office, 1915), pp. 5-8, 506-518. 

14Committee on Russian-American Relations, 
the American Foundation, op. cit., p. 146. 

% Cf. Lord Blachford’s letter to Lord Bishop 
concerning the former’s doubts as to the compli- 
ance with international law of the investment of 
missionary bishops of the Church of England in 
the Ottoman Empire in Ellery Cory Stowell, In- 
tervention in International Law (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1935), pp. 384-6. 
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to recognize the Soviet government in 
1923, Charles Evans Hughes, then Sec- 
retary of State, wrote in a letter to 
Samuel Gompers that the obligations 
of diplomatic intercourse include “ab- 
stention from hostile propaganda by 
one country in the territory of an- 
other.” 2¢ 


On the other hand, this principle has 
frequently been challenged. Examples 
of States engaged in hostile propaganda 
are numerous. They extend from the 
alliance concluded between Spain, Sar- 
dinia, Russia and the Elector of Treves 
during the French Revolution for the 
purpose of spreading propaganda in 
France hostile to the revolutionary gov- 
ernment to such later examples as the 
propaganda campaigns of the Soviet 
Union to promote world revolution and 
the universal dissemination of Nazi pro- 
paganda by Germany. 


Bear in mind that none of these gov- 
ernments has claimed that its actions 
were based on right. In fact, all have 
recognized an obligation not to spread 
hostile propaganda. 

It appears then that, in spite of num- 
erous violations, the principle that 
States are obliged to refrain from 
spreading hostile propaganda in a for- 
eign country is, in international custom, 
“accepted as law.” 

Noted publicists of international law 
also appear to concur in the matter. 
Vattel, an early writer on international 
law, stressed especially the principle of 
abstention from hostile propaganda, 
calling it 

a violation of the law of nations to in- 

vite those subjects to revolt who actually 


% Committee on Russian-American Relations, 
The American Foundation, op. cit., p. 39. Com- 
pare President Jackson’s statement with reference 
to Mexico in United States Executive Documents 
1836-1837, 24th Congress, 2nd Session, serial 301, 
1:58, doc. 2. 
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pay obedience to their sovereign, though 

they complain of his government.7 

Most modern writers will also agree 
that calling on the subjects of a friendly 
State to revolt “is a violation of the 
sovereign rights of a friendly State.” 1* 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROPAGANDA 
OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Treaties dealing with governmental 
responsibility for private propaganda 
activities are even more numerous than 
those which deal with the obligation of 
the State itself to refrain from hostile 
propaganda. In some of these treaties 
the acceptance or imposition of such 
responsibility is clear and unchallenged 
as in the treaty of 1801 between France 
and Russia, the treaty of 1881 between 
Austria-Hungary and Serbia, and the 
agreements between various Latin Am- 
erican States concerning the obligation 
to prevent political refugees from living 
in border regions and engaging in ac- 
tivities hostile to their home State. 

One variety of treaty obliging States 
to prevent individuals from exercising 
propaganda activities against the other 
contracting party is the so-called press 
agreement (accord de presse) which 
governments conclude in order both to 
avoid press polemics that might cause 
international tension and to insure the 
“proper conduct” of the press. 

States with a controlled press appear 
to be fondest of these press agreements, 
although the Soviet Union has not con- 
cluded a single press agreement in the 
strict sense of the term’® 

In other treaties the acceptance or 
imposition is doubtful or has been de- 


17 Emmerich de Vattel. Joseph Chitty, transla- 
tor. The Law of Nations, or Principles of the 
Law of Nature (London. publisher unknown, 
1834), p. 141. See also Fedor Fedorovich Mar- 
tens, Traite de droit international (Paris: Cheva- 
lier Maresq et Companie), 1883-1887, Vol. I, 
Sec. 74, 

48 Stowell, op. cit., p. 378. 

” Christinger, op. cit., p. 35. 
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nied, as in the case of the recognition 
agreement between the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States, the proper interpre- 
tation of which was found to be in 
doubt when the American government 
on July 25, 1935 protested to the Soviet 
government because of speeches made 
by the American delegates at the 
Seventh World Congress of the Comin- 
tern. Still other international agree- 
ments even emphasize the principle that 
an obligation imposed upon a govern- 
ment to abstain from certain activities 
does not necessarily include an obliga- 
tion to prevent private individuals with- 
in its territory from engaging in them.?° 

Consequently, it can hardly be said 
that on the basis of international con- 
ventions enough States have agreed on 
any one obligation to transform it into 
a rule of international law. Neverthe- 
less, the existence of an obligation on 
the part of the States to use due dili- 
gence to prevent private individuals 
from spreading propaganda hostile to 
foreign governments was affirmed fre- 
quently in international custom during 
the first half of the 19th century; ?* and 
it has been asserted to be in existence as 
late as 1934.22 

On the other hand, as early as 1813, 
when most of the European States were 
stressing the existence of State responsi- 
bility in this respect, Austria denied any 
responsibility for the propaganda cam- 
paign against France that was con- 
ducted by her newspapers and by pa- 
pers and pamphlets imported from the 


» Cf., for instance, Art. 6 and 7 of the Hague 
Convention Concerning the Rights and Duties of 
Neutral Powers in Naval War. 

21 Cf. Napoleon’s view in this respect in Annual 
Register 1803, State Papers, 45: 661; Bismarck’s 
protests against the activities of Catholic bishops 
in France and Belgiim directed against the Ger- 
man government in Archives diplomatiques 1861— 
1914, 1876, Vol. II, p. 298. 

22 Cf. Germany’s protest to the Governing Com- 
mission of the Saar Territory because of activities 
of German emigrants in League of Nations, Offi- 
cial Journal, Vol. XV, Part 1, No. 5, 1934, 
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German areas already occupied by the 
Russians.” 

Great Britain has always explicitly 
denied any obligation with regard to 
private propaganda, and Russia and 
Serbia gave free reign to private pro- 
paganda activities in the Balkans prior 
to World War I. Great Britain and 
Switzerland permitted the First Inter- 
national to operate from their territories 
with considerable freedom. Most of the 
countries of Central and Western Eur- 
ope were bases for the operation of the 
Second International. The Soviet Union 
has frequently denied responsibility for 
the allegedly private activities of the 
Third International and the “revolu- 
tionary press.” England, France and 
the United States have constantly toler- 
ated propaganda emanating from their 
territory against the Bolshevik and the 
National Socialist governments.** 

Concluding from the aforesaid, there 
cannot be said to be in existence a uni- 
form rule of international law that 
States must use due diligence to prevent 
the use of their territory as a basis for 
the spreading of propaganda hostile to 
foreign governments. 

As far as protection of foreign coun- 
tries against certain hostile propaganda 
activities is concerned, some States are 
willing to grant such protection on the 
basis of reciprocity.2*> A considerable 


23 Archives du Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres 
Autriche, Correspondence politique (Vienna: 
1813), Vol. 394, folio 338. 

* For the American attitude see the reply of 
the Secretary of State to a complaint of the Span- 
ish minister because of toleration by the United 
States of activities against the Spanish colonial 
government in Cuba, State Department, Foreign 
Relations of the United States, Diplomatic Pa- 
pers, 1885, pp. 776-7. A similar case with Mexico 
is reported in ibid., 1911, p. 398, and one with 
Germany in United States, State Department, 
Press Releases, March 6, 1937, p. 133. 

% So did, for instance, Art. 103 of the German 
Penal Code which was cancelled in 1945 by the 
Law No. 11 of the Allied Control Council. Cf. 
Adolf Schoenke, Strafgesetzbuch fur das Deutsche 
Reich, Kommentar (Berlin: C. H. Back’sche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1944), pp. 258-9. 
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number of States have adopted legisla- 
tion providing for the punishment of 
acts which are of a nature to provoke a 
foreign State to war or reprisals, or 
which, being directed against a foreign 
State, would constitute treason if com- 
mitted against themselves.*¢ 

Significant for States under Commu- 
nist domination is the fact that they 
forbid propaganda against foreign gov- 
ernments only in so far as these govern- 
ments have a similar political structure. 
This principle was first expressed in Art. 
58 of the Penal Code of Russian Social- 
ist Federated Soviet Republic,?" which 
prohibited counter-revolutionary activi- 
ties against any “toilers’ State” even if it 
was not part of the Soviet State. This 
principle was later embodied in nearly 
all the constitutions of the “People’s 
Democracies.” ** 


While earlier European writers tend- 
ed to admit an obligation to prevent 


individuals from spreading propaganda 
hostile to foreign governments, the 
tendency recently has been to reject 
such obligations. Lauterpacht says: 


International law imposes on the State 
the duty of restraining persons resident 
within its territory from engaging in 
such revolutionary activities against the 
friendly States as amount to organized 
acts in the form of hostile expeditions 
against the territory of those States. .. . 
... Apart from this, States are not 
bound to prohibit, on their territory, the 
commission of acts injurious to other 
States. In particular, the revolutionary 
propaganda does not fall within the 


** For a complete list of countries with provi- 
sions of that kind see Lawrence Preuss, “Interna- 
tional Responsibility for Hostile Propaganda 
against Foreign States,” American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, 28:650 (Oct. 1934). 

*™ Text of 1926 with the 1832 amendment. 

8 Albania: Art. 13; Bulgaria: Art. 71; China: 
Art. 49 of the General Program of the People’s 
Consultative Council; Czechoslovakia: Art. 37, 
Par. 2; German Democratic Republic: Art. 6; 
Mongolia: Art. 79; Rumania: Art. 17; Yugo- 
slavia: Art. 21. 
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scope of revolutionary acts which a 

State is bound to prevent.?® 

Hall, Preuss and Oppenheim take a 
similar view.*° Only in relation to the 
protection of foreign States and their 
Officials from libel does an “interna- 
tional obligation to protect foreign gov- 
ernments locally against defamations” 
exist, according to Dickinson.** 


PART II 


> IN PART I THIS WRITER DISCUSSED 
the obligation of a State to abstain 
from making use of its agencies or or- 
gans to carry on a propaganda of sub- 
versive or revolutionary design against 
another power. 

In Part II we now raise the question: 
what is the situation in terms of inter- 
national law in cases of direct or indi- 
rect governmental complicity in the dis- 
semination into the confines of another 
state of the type of propaganda de- 
scribed above? 

Since World War I, governments 
have sought increasingly to evade re- 
sponsibility for revolutionary move- 
ments which they have instigated 
against foreign governments by dele- 
gating the activities to organizations 
which are, in a formal sense, non-gov- 
ernmental in character, but which are 
so closely identified with the govern- 
ment as to be, in fact, indistinguishable 
therefrom. At the same time, govern- 
ments which manifestly have been 
guilty of initiating or encouraging such 
movements have constantly denied any 
connection with them, thereby main- 


**H. Lauterpacht, “Revolutionary Activities of 
Private Persons against Foreign States,” Ameri- 
can Journal of International Law, 22:126 (Jan. 
1928). 

* W. E. Hall, A Treatise on International Law, 
Eighth ed. by Higgins (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1924), pp. 339-40; Preuss, op. cit., p. 649; 
L. Oppenheim, International Law (London: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1949), Vol. I, p. 331. 

"BE. D. Dickinson, “The Defamation of For- 
eign Governments,” American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, 22:844 (Oct. 1928). 
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taining in principle the duty of non- 
interference. 

The question arising from this devel- 
opment is: May governments, through 
the intermediary of organizations alleg- 
edly of a non-governmental character, 
engage in activities which, if carried on 
directly by themselves, would constitute 
an international delinquency? 


The most notorious among organiza- 
tions of the kind described were the 
German National Socialist Party, the 
Russian Communist Party, the Commu- 
nist International, and its successor, the 
Communist Information Bureau. 


In the case of the National Socialist 
Party the problem was greatly simpli- 
fied by enactment of legislation which 
defined the position of the party as a 
unity with the State.’ As to the respon- 
sibility of the government of the Soviet 
Union for the Russian Communist 
Party, it has been asserted that the re- 
lations between the two organizations 
are of such an intimate nature that 
there is no basis for distinguishing their 
several acts from the point of view of 
the international responsibility of the 
U.S.S.R. 


From the standpoint of municipal 
law, the connection between the Soviet 
government and the Communist Party 
appears in Art. 126 of the 1936 consti- 
tution which defines the Communist 
Party as “the leading core of all organi- 
zations of the working people, both 
public and State.” ? 


A series of decisions of the Bolshe- 
vik Party firmly established the organi- 
zational forms whereby the party’s gui- 
dance of the State organs was effectu- 


1 Law Against the Formation of New Parties of 
July 14, 1933; Reichsgesetzblatt, 1933, part I, p. 
429; and Law to Ensure the Unity of Party and 
State of Dec. 1, 1933; ibid., p. 1016. 

* Amos P. Peaslee, editor. Constitution of Na- 
tions (Concord, N. H.: The Rumford Press, 
1950), vol. III, pp. 280-1. 
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ated.* The resolution of the Eighth 
Party Congress in 1919 on the matter 
of organization‘ established the “com- 
plete dominance” of the Communist 
Party over the Soviets to whom, accord- 
ing to Art. 3 of the 1936 constitution, 
“all authority in the U.S.S.R.” belongs. 
Consequently, the State authority in the 
Soviet Union rests with and is exer- 
cised by the Communist Party. 

In the law of State responsibility, the 
entity which governs de facto within a 
given State is the government of that 
State and may bind it internationally.° 
In the Soviet scheme, a nominal gov- 
ernment, legally supreme according to 
the constitution of the Union, is actu- 
ally subordinated to an extra-legal con- 
trolling authority, to an extent that this 
controlling entity, the Russian Com- 
munist Party, can with justification be 
referred to as the de facto government. 

As far as the responsibility of the 
Soviet Union for the activities of the 
Third International is concerned, the 
connection appears in the common sub- 
ordination of the State and the Comin- 
tern to the Russian Communist Party, 
and not in any direct control by the 
Soviet government. 

The Third International was an or- 
ganization of 19 national Communist 
Parties aiming at “the establishment of 
a world union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics.”® The Russian Communist 


8 For a list of these decisions see Stalin, Ques- 
tions of Leninism, 10th Russian ed., pp. 174-5. 
Notice the parallelism in structure between the 
government and the Communist heirarchy. 

* Andrei Y. Vyshinsky. Hugh W. Babb, trans- 
lator. The Law of the Soviet State (New York: 


The MacMillan Company, 1948), 628. Com- 
pare also Sec. 36 (2) and Sec. 61 (2) of the New 
Party Charter of March 1939, in James H. Mei- 
sel and Edward S. Kozera, editors, Materials for 
the Study of the Soviet System (Ann Arbor: The 
George Wahr Publishing Company, 1950), pp. 
335, 341. 

5 Clyde Eagleton, The Responsibility of States 
in International Law pean York: New York 
University Press, 1928), p. 40 

* Art. 1 of the Statutes of the Communist In- 
ternational. 
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Party as the vanguard of the Commu- 
nist International exercised a predomi- 
nant influence over its activities. As 
Radek once stated: 

The Third International is a child of the 

Russian Communist Party. It was found- 

ed here in the Kremlin on the initiative 

of the Communist Party of Russia. In 
our hands‘is the Executive Committee 
of the Third International.” 

From the very beginning the leader- 
ship of the Third International was en- 
tirely in the hands of Russians or Com- 
munists enjoying Russian citizenship.* 

In the early days of the Revolution 
the Communist leaders themselves 
sometimes confused the Communist In- 
ternational with the Soviet government, 
though théy soon became very insistent 
on the complete independence of the 
two bodies.® Even today, the official 
emblem of the Soviet Union contains 
the slogan of the Communist Interna- 
tional: “Proletarians of all countries, 
unite!” 1° 

The Comintern, moreover, could not 
have existed without the support of the 
Russian Communist Party and the fi- 
nancial backing of the Soviet govern- 
ment. Moscow itself, from the incep- 
tion of the Comintern in 1919, had 
been the seat of all its congresses and 
of all meetings of its Executive Com- 
mittee, as well as the headquarters of 
the permanent staff. Immediately prior 
to the formation of Comintern, the So- 


* Preuss, op. cit., p. 659. 

®See the biographies of the members of the 
first Executive Committee in Olga Hess Gankin 
and H. H. Fisher, The Bolsheviks and the World 
War (Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940), pp. 771-817. For a list of 
the members of the last presidium of the Execu- 
tive Committee see Georg Reitenbach, U.S.S.R. 
Staatssyster / Parteiaufbau / Komintern (Berlin: 
Verlagsanstalt Otto Stolberg, 1943), p. 96. 

* Numerous examples in “The Communist Party 
in Russia and its Relations to the Third Interna- 
tional and to the Russian Soviets,” International 
Conciliation, part I, No. 158, Jan. 1921; part II, 
No. 159, Feb. 1921. 

1° Art. 143 of the 1936 constitution. Peaslee, op. 
cit., vol. III, p. 282. 
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viet government appropriated two mil- 
lion rubles “for the need of the revolu- 
tionary internationalist movement” *? 
and later it contributed indirectly to the 
funds of the Communist International 
by supplying goods and services, of- 
fices and sometimes even salaries for 
the functionaries of that body. 

The Soviet government has, never- 
theless, frequently denied responsibility 
and participation. It very firmly denied, 
for instance, in 1924 all charges of 
complicity in the case of the so-called 
Zinoviev letter. In reply to British 
charges that a letter allegedly written 
by Zinoviev, then president of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Communist 
International, to the Central Committee 
of the British Communist Party direct- 
ing the latter to organize sedition with- 
in the British armed forces violated the 
agreement of recognition between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom, the 
Soviet chargé d'affaires stated on No- 
vember 28, 1924: 

I am instructed by my government to 

reiterate the declarations repeatedly 

made as to the complete political and 
administrative independence of the 

Communist International from the gov- 

ernment of the U.S.S.R. My government 

has never undertaken and cannot refuse 
the right of asylum to the Communist 

International, or to any other working 

class organization, still less can it un- 

dertake to exercise pressure on them.!? 

Nevertheless a departure from the 
customary Soviet attitude that the Com- 
munist International was a separate in- 
stitution took place when the Axis pow- 
ers concluded the Anti-Comintern Pact. 
When Italy acceded to that pact, the 
Soviet Ambassador in Rome conveyed 
to Count Ciano the Soviet view that the 


11 Merle Fainsod, International Socialism and 
the World War (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1935), p. 169. 

12 Preuss, op. cit., p. 659. For further details of 
the case of the Zinoviev letter, see Houghton, op. 
cit., pp. 101 et seq. 
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signing of the pact was not only an un- 
friendly gesture toward the Soviet 
Union, but an actual breach of the 
Italo-Soviet non-aggression pact.'® 

Van Dyke asserts that “with a few 
exceptions” most of the States contract- 
ing with the Soviet Union acquiesced 
in the position of the latter as to the 
independence of the Comintern.’* But 
a survey of the attitudes of the major 
powers disproves this assertion. The 
four great powers, U.S.A., Great Brit- 
ain, France and China, have explicitly 
charged the Soviet Union with respon- 
sibility for Comintern propaganda ac- 
tivities.1® 

On December 27, 1935, Uruguay, 
the only State in Latin America to rec- 
ognize the Soviet government (1926), 
suspended diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union on the ground that the 
Soviet embassy in Montevideo insti- 
gated and supported Communist ele- 
ments in Brazil. The Uruguayan gov- 
ernment stated at that time that “no 
distinction can be drawn between the 
Third International of the Moscow 
Congress and the Soviet govern- 
ment.” 1° Accession to the Anti-Comin- 
tern Pact is evidence enough that the 
signatories—Germany, Japan, Italy, 
Spain, Hungary and Manchukuo—did 
not accept the Soviet interpretation. 

After the dissolution of the Commu- 
nist International in 1943, the public 
link between Moscow and the national 
Communist parties vanished, but cen- 
tral direction and control of all Com- 
munist activities was still secured by 
the fact that the members of the last 
Comintern presidium took over leading 


13Max Beloff, The Foreign Policy of Soviet 
Russia 1929-1941 (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1947), vol. II, p. 106. 

1*Van Dyke, op. cit., p. 68. 

* Cf. Victor A. Yakhontoff, U.S.S.R. Foreign 
Policy (New York: Coward McCann Inc., 1945), 

» Ch 


18 League of Nations Official Journal, 
1936, p. 233. 
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posts in the parties of their respective 
countries.*? 

Even so, the failure of the Western 
European Communist parties to seize 
power after the liberation and the 
alarming revelation of the differences in 
their attitude toward the Marshall plan 
made closer cooperation and coordina- 
tion necessary. At the end of Septem- 
ber 1947, representatives of nine Euro- 
pean Communist parties met in Poland 
to set up an Information Bureau, whose 
task was “to organize interchange of 
experience among the parties, and, if 
need be, to coordinate their activities 
on the basis of mutual agreement.” ** 

Zhdanov, the Soviet delegate at the 
first conference, initiated and inspired 
the Information Bureau. His report 
“On the International Situation” ?® has 
since become one of the cornerstones 
of Communist ideology. 

On February 1, 1948 a permanent 
board of eleven members, six of whom 
are Russians, took control of the Com- 
inform paper For a Lasting Peace, for 
a People’s Democracy.”° Editor-in-chief 
is Pavel Fedorovitch Yudin, professor 
of Marxist philosophy, who is also edi- 
tor of Trud, the trade union paper 
which publishes New Times, the So- 
viet Union’s most widespread propa- 
ganda organ abroad. Doctrinally, Yudin 
represents the new generation of Soviet 
ideologists, for whom the Soviet Union 
forms the one constant factor in any 
new Communist dogma.” Under Yu- 
din’s guidance, the Cominform paper 
launched a campaign for the intensifi- 
cation of “Stalinist teaching” with the 


17 For a complete list of the signatories to the 


presidium’s valedictory see Denis Healey, “The 
Cominform and World Communism,” Interna- 
tional Affairs, 24:342-3, July 1948. 

18 For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democ- 
racy, No. 1, P- 1, Nov. 10, 1947. 

18 Ibid., p. 

2 Ibid., ky 3 (6), p. 1, Feb. 1, 1948. 

a “The Evolution A Cominform,” The World 
Today, 6:218, May 1950. 
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obvious intention of increasing Soviet 
predominance. 


At all conferences of the Comin- 
form, the Soviet delegation has set the 
line. The major speech was always giv- 
en by its leader, and the resolution is 
based principally on the content of that 
speech.*? 

In construing international responsi- 
bility of the Soviet Union for the Com- 
inform, one has to beware of a simple 
analogy with the Comintern. The So- 
viet government is most careful to 
avoid any Official identification with the 
Cominform. Soviet propaganda publi- 
cations abroad, like New Times, Soviet 
News, and the information bulletins of 
the embassies abstain from any propa- 
ganda for the Cominform even in the 
form of a reportage. The Cominform 
does not have a program that publicly 
admits its struggle for world revolution 
and the establishment of a world wide 
Soviet State, but merely claims to serve 
for the exchange of information and 
the coordination of the party policy. 


There is no executive organ with ob- 
vious Soviet predominance like the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Comintern. 
Only eight Communist Parties are 
members of the Cominform as com- 
pared with the nineteen that partici- 
pated in the formation of the Comin- 
tern. 

Finally, the headquarters of the or- 
ganization is not in Moscow, allowing 
the Soviet Union to deny that Comin- 
form propaganda “emanates from its 
territory.” This does not necessarily re- 


2 Especially significant for the extent to which 
Cominform is repeating Soviet instructions is the 
case of the expulsion of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party. The resolution of the Information Bureau 
“On the Situation in the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia” is essentially a repetition of the 
charges made in the letters of the Russian Com- 
munist Party to the Yugoslavs. Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, editor, The Soviet-Yugoslav 
Dispute (London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1948), pp. 61-70. 
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lieve the Soviet Union of responsibility 
for delinquencies committed by the or- 
gans of the Communist Information 
Bureau. The Soviet Union is respon- 
sible for the activities of the Russian 
Communist Party outside the territory 
of the Soviet Union. That the Commu- 
nist Information Bureau is exclusively 
directed by the Russian Communist 
Party is proved by the material given 
below. 


CONDEMNATION OF WAR PROPAGANDA 


After World War I efforts to achieve 
a moral disarmament which would in- 
clude the abstention from propaganda 
likely to incite war, were made coinci- 
dent with the discussions on the limita- 
tions of military armament. 


The problem of preventing the press 
from waging incendiary propaganda 
was left to press agreements between, 
the individual countries. Radio, how- 
ever, was frequently discussed since 
governments regulated radio more 
closely and governmental responsibility 
could be engaged to a much higher 
degree. 


On July 6, 1926 the International 
Broadcasting Union declared that 
“broadcasting undertakings should as- 
sure themselves that national broad- 
casts . . . shall contain nothing of a 
nature to prejudice the spirit of good 
international understanding.”2* The 
German and Polish broadcasting organ- 
izations adopted this principle in an 
agreement signed March 31, 1931.74 
Shortly thereafter, the International 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation 
prepared a draft convention embodying 
the principle. It was opened for signa- 
ture by an inter-governmental confer- 


23 Manley O. Hudson, editor, International Leg- 
islation (New York: The Cai Endowment 
for International Peace, 1931-1950), vol. VII, p. 
409. 

% Ibid. 
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ence of nineteen European and Latin 
American countries with government 
owned or controlled radio systems un- 
der the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva, September 17-23, 
1936. The conference adopted the In- 
ternational Convention Concerning the 
Use of Broadcasting in the Cause of 
Peace. 


By its terms the parties agreed to 
prohibit and to stop without delay, 
broadcasts within their territories of 
such a character as either to incite to 
war or to acts likely to lead thereto, or 
to incite to acts incompatible with the 
internal order or security of any party 
(Arts. 1 and 2).75 Only a few of the 
signatories to the convention ratified it, 
and the Second World War rendered it 
inoperative.”¢ 

With the growth of the East-West 
tension after World War II, the Soviet 
Union developed further her propa- 
ganda tactic of blaming the enemy for 
the deeds committed by herself. In pur- 
suit of this policy, the Soviet delegation 
at the United Nations General Assem- 
bly in September 1947 proposed that 
the United Nations condemn “the crim- 
inal propaganda for a new war which 
is being carried on by reactionary cir- 
cles in a number of states, especially in 
the U.S.A.;” that the UN consider 
“tolerance and support of such propa- 
ganda of a new war” as a violation of 
the United Nations Charter; that the 
UN “urge the governments of all coun- 
tries on pain of criminal punishment to 
prohibit war propaganda” and to take 


23 American Journal of International Law, 32: 
115—120, Supplement, 1938. 

2° For a complete list of the signatories and the 
States that ratified, see Hudson, op. cit. Some 
Asiatic States did accede to the convention dur- 
ing the war. Prior to the Geneva Conference, Art. 
7 of the South American regional agreement on 
radio communications of April 10, 1935 (Art. 2 
of the revised version of June 20, 1937) had pro- 
vided similar stipulations. Hudson, op. cit., vol. 
VII, pp. 52, 769. 
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measures for the prevention and sup- 
pression of such propaganda.?? 

The Political and Security Commit- 
tee rejected the original Soviet proposal 
on a paragraph-by-paragraph vote. The 
final proposal, recommended to the 
General Assembly, was based on a joint 
resolution by Australia, Canada, and 
France, including a United States 
amendment. The resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly on November 3, 
1947 condemns “all forms of propa- 
ganda, in whatever country conducted, 
which is either designed or tikely to 
provoke or encourage any threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace, or act of 
aggression.” It further requests all 
members to promote within their con- 
stitutional limits, by all means avail- 
able, “friendly relations among nations 
based ‘upon the purposes and principles 
of the Charter,” and finally suggests 
that the Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation deal with that question.?® 

Having failed to force through her 
proposal at the United Nations forum, 
the Soviet Union resorted to the use of 
a pseudo-legal instrument. The Second 
World Peace Congress which met at 
Communist instigation in Warsaw in 
November 1950 addressed the parlia- 
ments of all countries with the request 
“to enact a law for the protection of 
peace which shall render liable to pun- 
ishment as crime all propaganda for a 
new war, whatever form it may 
take.” 2° This request was based on the 


2t Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, For the Peace and 
Friendship of Nations, Against the Instigators of 
a New War (Washington, D. C.: The Embassy 
of the U.S.S.R., 1947), pp. 37-8. Speech delivered 
at the General Assembly of the United Nations in 


New York City on t. 18, 1947. 

28 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, 3:618, Nov. 
11, 1947. The Final Act of the United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of Information, held at 
Geneva from March 23 to April 21, 1948, does 
not contain any provision prohibiting the use of 
war propaganda, but rather relies on the positive 
approach, the promotion of the free flow of in- 
formation. 

** U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin, 11:198, 1951. 
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analogy that since instigation to mur- 
der is punishable under the criminal 
law of civilized States, instigation to 
mass murder by means of war should 
be punished even the more.*® 

Following the appeal 6f the World 
Peace Congress, the legislative bodies 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania, the Mon- 
gol People’s Republic and the German 
Democratic Republic at the end of 
1950 adopted “laws for the defense of 
peace” by unanimous vote.** 

The Law in Defense of Peace passed 
by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
on March 12, 1951, exemplifies this 
kind of law. 

The Supreme Soviet decrees: 


1. To consider that propaganda for 
war, regardless of the form in which it 
is carried out, undermines the cause of 
peace, creates a threat of a new war 
and because of this constitutes the grav- 
est crime against humanity. 

2. Persons guilty of propaganda for 
war shall be brought to trial and tried 
as heinous criminals.32 


The crime of “war propaganda” is 
not defined and the wording “regardless 
of the form in which it is carried out,” 
allows the most extensive interpreta- 
tion. 

From the point of view of interna- 
tional law, these enactments of the 
member States of the Eastern Bloc 
constitute only one of the numerous 
Soviet attempts to create a separate in- 
ternational law in the Communist dom- 
inated sphere on the basis of an alleged 
custom as expressed in the municipal 
law of this pseudo-society of nations. 


SUMMARY 
It is a rule of international law laid 


% Cf. the report of M. Tikhonov, chairman of 
the Soviet Peace Committee, to the Supreme So- 
viet in loc. cit. 

% Jbid., 11:203, 1951. 

® Jbid., 11:161, 1951. 
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down by numerous international con- 
ventions, applied for decades in State 
practice and confirmed by outstanding 
writers on international law, that in 
time of peace, a State shall abstain 
from disseminating through its organs 
or agents propaganda within a foreign 
country hostile to the government of 
that country. Violation of this rule con- 
stitutes an international delinquency 
and makes the wrong-doing State liable 
to the wronged State for material and 
moral reparations. 


In countries where the press is clear- 
ly under the direction and supervision 
of the State, and performs State func- 
tions (presse étatisée), the journalist is 
a State agent, and the State is answer- 
able for every State activity. 

What a State must not do itself or 
through its openly notorious agents, it 
must not do either through the inter- 
mediary of organizations of an alleg- 
edly non-governmental character which 
receive financial or other assistance 
from it or are connected closely with 
the State concerned by virtue of the 
constitution of that State, be they pri- 
vate organizations, political parties or 
associations of political parties. 

The State is also, as a matter of 
course, responsible for acts performed 
by a party or organization which 
through its actual control of the gov- 
ernment constitutes the effective au- 
thority within that State. 

Duties of prevention which a State 
must exercise are not conceived to be 
as broad as, or identical with, the du- 
ties of abstention. An obligation on the 
part of the State to prevent individuals 
resident on its territory from engaging 
in propaganda activities hostile to for- 
eign governments exists only 

(a) in presence of a respective treaty 
stipulation; 
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(b) in relation to acts which are di- Apart from that, no legal obligation 
rected against diplomatic representa- exists for a State to suppress propa- 
tives of other countries; ganda by individuals hostile to foreign 

(c) in case of actual preparation of governments, even though it may take 
war or invasion into the foreign State the form of direct incitement of the 
by revolutionaries and insurgents. other State’s subjects to open revolt. 





“A look at the world around us should demonstrate quickly that adver- 
tising and aggressive salesmanship are useful, necessary tools of present- 
day society, and not mere carbuncles afflicting the economy. But we have 
to discard some old-fashioned ideas about economics. 

“Our standard of living is the result of a combination of our fortunate 
relation to natural resources and our own willingness and ability to use 
and distribute the products of those resources. But it is more than that. It 
is the result of our ability to create human wants. 

“The most important machine in the entire economic galaxy is the ma- 
chine that manufactures orders—the sales and advertising machine, if you 
please. When that machine is functioning smoothly and efficiently, you 
know without having to think about it that the productive capacity of the 
country is humming busily; but when the machine that manufactures 
orders stops manufacturing orders, every other machine comes to a grind- 
ing stop. Does anyone believe that this is not true? Does anyone want to 
argue the point seriously, as it applies to the kind of free economy we live 
in? Why, then, should we, who manufacture orders with our heads, have 
our vital place in the economic scheme of things questioned by anyone? 
We should be as proud of our contribution to society as any engineer or 
chemist or sociologlist—and we should let them know it! 

“Not only can advertising be improved, but it must be improved; it must 
be used more skillfully and more efficiently. There are two reasons why the 
kind of advertising and selling which has been good enough in the past 
will no longer be good enough to do a job: 

“The first is that the competition which advertising and selling faces 
from other advertising and selling becomes more extensive and exciting 
day by day. Much of it must inevitably cancel itself out. No one has the 
field to himself; no one is effectively able to outshout the crowd. 

“The second reason—and the most important—is that the job is tough, 
and gets tougher and tougher day by day. The more that has been sold, 
the harder it becomes to sell. The higher the standard of living, the harder 
it becomes to raise the standard of living. The more material goods and 
services are available, the more difficult it becomes to develop an effecitve 
demand for additional goods and services. 

“In an economy of abundance, we must create wants and make sales, in 
enormous quantities. If we fail, then the economy falls apart. If there are 
not enough sales, there are not enough jobs and there is not enough income 
to keep the economy moving at high level. . . .”—SIDNEY R. BERNSTEIN, 
editor, Advertising Age, at Third Annual Advertising Institute, Emory 
University, March 1952. 
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Oklahoma School of Journalism surveys present offerings in the 
field and suggests problems for further study. Professor Harral is 
the author of five books and many articles on public relations. 
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IN A WORLD THAT STOPPED CRAWL- 
ing 50 years ago and began to cata- 
pult, instruction in public relations has 
emerged. Six years ago only about 21 
institutions listed courses. Today stu- 
dents are offered courses in more than 


142 colleges and universities. That isn’t 
all. This survey was limited to public re- 
lations offerings in business, journalism 
and education. No attempt was made to 
locate public relations courses in social 
work, public health, hotel management 
and other areas. 


Here is a breakdown of public rela- 
tions offerings by departments, schools 
and colleges: education, 71; journalism, 
55; business, 16. Degrees in public re- 
lations are granted by five colleges and 
universities. Twelve schools of journal- 
ism report major programs or se- 
quences. No attempt was made to ob- 
tain the number of students enrolled, 
either in major programs or in schools 
with limited offerings. 

As a new course label penetrates the 
offerings of our over-departmentalized 


*Excerpts from an address given at the annual 
meeting of the Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica in Chicago, November 19, 1951. 


universities, it furnishes some curious 
insights into the operations of the aca- 
demic system and its functionaries. 
Titles of course offerings include “Fun- 
damentals of Public Relations,” “Public 
Relations Techniques,” “Writing Pub- 
licity,” “Business Communications and 
Reports,” “Public Relations and Re- 
sponsibilities,” “Public and Industrial 
Relations,” “Public Relations Writing” 
and “Institutional Public Relations,” to 
name but a few. Naturally, there is 
much confusion regarding content and 
nomenclature. 

This survey makes one thing clear: 
public relations students are now of- 
fered more courses in mass communi- 
cations, public opinion, propaganda, 
audience analysis, social movements 
and related courses than ever before. 
With the growing body of literature on 
public opinion, mass communications 
and social action, some persons are of 
the belief that the subject is an applied 
social science course. There is consider- 
able cross-listing of courses and bor- 
rowing of teachers in this area, as there 
should be. 


Where should the public relations 
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curriculum be centered? In the school 
of journalism if it has competent in- 
structors — (experience plus academic 
training) and adequate facilities, and 
meets other standards of the Associa- 
tion of Accredited Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism. In survey after 
survey, public relations counselors favor 
journalism as the basic training pro- 
gram. In practically every poll profes- 
sional practitioners give journalism 
courses an overwhelming majority vote 
—tranging from 60 percent upwards. 
Obviously, they always urge that public 
relations students also receive thorough 
grounding in the social sciences. 

If this is the “age of communica- 
tions,” then schools of journalism 
should be developed into communica- 
tions training and research centers. In- 
structors should give attention to all 
major media capable of transmitting 
news and current opinion. Furthermore, 
teachers of journalism must be aware 


of the responsibilities which our society 
has a right to expect the mass com- 
munications to assume. 


¥ PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS MUST BE 
built around three M’s — men, media 
and methods. First of all, we must 
stress psychology — everything we 
know about man. Then we must em- 
phasize a thorough study of media — 
all channels and avenues between 
groups, individuals and _ institutions. 
Finally, we must give special attention 
to current techniques, methods and 
processes which bring about the realiza- 
tion of ideas. 

Hard-and-fast curriculum outlines 
have their uses in a few fields, perhaps, 
but in public relations I regard them 
as most unfortunate. Here, even more 
than other academic areas, the personal 
aptitudes and needs of students (not 
necessarily their current likes and dis- 
likes) should be the guiding considera- 
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tions. Courses should be regarded for 
what they are — a means of condition- 
ing and preparing likely students to 
enter upon a series of experiences 
which may bring them to usefulness in 
the public relations field. Here is the 
big question: Who is being educated 
and for what? 

Traditionally, the major part of the 
work of journalism students is in the 
liberal arts curriculum. In all better 
schools the preparation is triple-based: 
It involves a broad cultural education, 
a thorough understanding of the social 
implications and professional responsi- 
bilities of a free press and other media, 
and a fundamental knowledge of jour- 
nalistic techniques and procedures. In 
almost every instance, about three- 
fourths of the student’s credit hours are 
devoted to work in other fields, par- 
ticularly the social sciences. 


We must watch one thing: As the 
number of communication agencies and 
processes grows, and as these agencies 
and processes become increasingly com- 
plex, there will be a strong temptation 
to increase specialization. But you an- 
swer, “This is true of almost any ap- 
plied field, such as engineering, social 
work and education.” To be sure, a 
student should have enough technical 
competence to perform effectively when 
he gets on the job. But to concentrate 
on technical skills beyond this basic 
competence might prove undesirable 
unless the undergraduate curriculum is 
increased from four to five years. 


Shall we add more courses in public 
relations? At once we run into the old 
barrier — basics take up most of the — 
time. Journalism educators wish to — 
keep the technical training within the 
usual 25 percent of the total hours of | 
courses studied. 

It is impossible to give all the general — 
courses in journalism plus a battery of © 
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specialized ones. But it is possible to 
provide more courses in public rela- 
tions than simply a semester or two. 
Publication editing, for example, can be 
required in place of newspaper editing, 
for there can be enough of the news- 
paper technique in such a course to 
enable a public relations sequence stu- 
dent to do ordinary copyreading, pic- 
ture editing, headline writing and make- 
up for a small newspaper. At the same 
time, he could master enough skills to 
do a fair job in editing an annual re- 
port, fact pamphlets, special bulletins 
and other types of public relations liter- 
ature. 

Many journalism graduates continue 
to enter general advertising, publicity, 
television, publishing, radio, public re- 
lations and other non-newspaper ca- 
reers. Schools must do two things: (1) 
prepare students broadly for any field 
of communications and, (2) if the stu- 
dent exhibits talent or interest in one 


phase of journalism, give him specific 
help in that phase. 


SLOWLY BUT SURELY RESEARCH IN 
public relations is emerging. There are 
scores of basic problems which research 
can solve. Many capable professors of 
journalism and graduate students in 
journalism and public relations are 
ready and eager to work on worth- 
while projects. 

It’s easy to think of many areas 
which are relatively unexplored or 
which have hardly been touched in 
past research. What are some of the 
psychological barriers in communica- 
tion? How can we measure aptitudes 
for success in public relations? What 
are mass media doing to the individual? 
How about a scientific personnel study 
of public relations practitioners? What 
are the communicators doing to make 
their messages over mass media more 
personal? What culture and value pat- 
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terns are being emphasized to audiences 
today? Is opinion generally determined 
more by events than words? What cur- 
rent evidence do we find that proves 
that the more persuasive communica- 
tions combine emotional and rational 
content? To what extent do rural-urban 
differentials in social and cultural char- 
acteristics affect everyday activities? 
These are just rough illustrations of the 
kind of thing we have to do if we are 
to develop systematic research in public 
relations. 

Can we ever predict success in pub- 
lic relations? First of all, we should seek 
to determine whether there is a con- 
sistent pattern of interests, abilities and 
aptitudes which is characteristic of 
the university-trained practitioner (a) 
while he is a student in public relations 
and (b) after he has been graduated 
for at least eight years. 


Furthermore, such a study might well 
seek to discover the degree of similarity 
between the interests, abilities and ap- 
titudes of major students and the eight- 
year professional in various areas of 
public relations. Best of all, it would be 
most helpful if we could determine what 
relationship can be established between 
the performance of John Smith as a 
student in public relations and his later 
competence as a working practitioner. 


In general, effective public relations 
is always a cooperative enterprise. Both 
in our instructional programs and in 
research projects, we must set up in- 
terdepartmental teams. One of our 
graduate students, for instance, wanted 
to make a study of stereotypes in a 
small community. So we set up an ad- 
visory committee which included a 
psychologist, a sociologist, the director 
of the Institute for Community Devel- 
opment, an education professor and a 
journalism professor who is widely 
known as an expert on small-town 
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newspapers. Through similar coopera- 
tive ventures, we can discover data for 


the enrichment not only of the field of — 


communications research generally, but 
for social science as well. 

No surgeon would think of operat- 
ing unless he had studied anatomy. 
Neither should a student be graduated 
upon completion of a professional pro- 
gram in public relations until he knows 
the basic laws of human conduct and 
social change. Mere technical skills are 
not enough. Only as the student under- 
stands the disciplines of human motiva- 
tions—what makes people tick—can he 
succeed in the realm of opinion leader- 
ship. 

It is evident that: (1) The number 
of colleges and universities offering 
courses in public relations has increased 
appreciably. (2) The number of quali- 
fied teachers available has been some- 
what enlarged, but it is doubtful if the 
number has kept pace with the increase 
in the number of courses. (3) Techno- 
logical advances in certain areas, in- 
cluding broadcasting and _ television, 
have rendered inadequate some of the 
teaching and laboratory facilities con- 
sidered satisfactory a few years ago. 
(4) Course titles and contents cause 
both misunderstandings and confusion. 


W as PIONEERS IN TEACHING THIS 
dynamic subject what standards should 
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we set before us today? Here are some 
suggestions: 


1. A tendency to let “public relations 
courses” mushroom in institutions not 
equipped to handle them, both in quali- 
fied personnel and in physical facilities, 
should be discouraged. 

2. Training in public relations work 
should be offered only by men thor- 
oughly qualified for the work—men 
qualified not alone by adequate teaching 
and educational experience, but also by 
competent professional work. 

3. Specialized training for public re- 
lations work should be open only to stu- 
dents with thorough grounding in mass 
communications and allied subjects (the 
kind of college and university training 
available only in professional schools of 
journalism). 

4. Proper attention should be given 
to current problems, practices, cam- 
paigns and programs. Even the best 
textbook has a two-strike time lag on it 
the day it is published. 

5. We should guard against the cafe- 
teria confusion of an unrestrained elec- 
tive system. 

6. Not merely by preachment but by 
teaching and example we must inculcate 
the highest sense of integrity in all our 
students. In a day of sagging morals we 
must cultivate professional ideals and 
attitudes. 

Public relations is coming of age 
professionally. Countless groups and 
individuals recognize it universally as 
a powerful force. If skillfully used, it 
can do much to bring peace and har- 


mony to all men everywhere. 





“We should worry more about the kind of reporters we have than about 
the barriers set up at news sources. In most cases, barriers dissolve before 
the onslaught of first-class newspapermen. The good reporter will get the 
news in all except impossible situations. The bad reporter only raises more 
barriers between himself and the news sources.”—WaLTER T. RIDDER, 
Washington correspondent, St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, speaking 
at News Executives Conference, University of Minnesota, May 9, 1952. 





“It is much less important that we predict an election correctly than that 
we report the campaign fairly. It is less important that a newspaper sup- 
port the winning candidate than that its editorial decision be judged sincere 
and based upon logical beliefs.” —-WRIGHT BRYAN, president ASNE. 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Judgment and Arithmetic 
In Headline Writing 


> THIS INVESTIGATION AROSE FROM AN 
intra-departmental dispute. For some 
time the department head, who teaches 
the editing courses because he was for 
10 years head of a metropolitan desk, 
had been wrestling with himself over 
head-counts in class. His experience had 
indicated, at least to him, that highly 
fractionalized counting of cap-and- 
lower-case heads was unnecessary if the 
copyreader had done enough headline- 
writing. 

This wasn’t exactly the point. The 
other two members of the staff argued 
that there were, after all, loose counting 
systems and close counting systems. 
They said that it was all very nice to 
count all-cap heads by some simple 
method, as that in which nearly all 
characters except M, W and I count 
one, and in which spaces count one- 
half. But they said that, if there were 
more exact fractional systems for c&lc 
heads, and if journalism students were- 
n’t yet by any means experts, why not 
use the more exact methods? 

The upshot of it was that the follow- 
ing questionnaire was prepared to send 
to desks throughout the country: 


To the Head of the Desk: 

Could you help us by checking off the 
blanks below so that we can gain a bet- 
ter idea as to head-counting practices on 


American newspapers? This question- 
naire is going to 49 representative pa- 
pers in the United States. 


FOR C&LC HEADS, DO YOU USE: 
1. 

2. System under which most caps 

count 1%, cap M, W count 2, 

cap I counts %, Ic m, w 1%, 

Ic f, 1, i, t %, other letters 1? 


. Some other system? 
(If another system will you 
please list below) 

The three faculty members decided 
to send the questionnaire to one paper 
in every state and one in the District 
of Columbia. They tried in a very gen- 
eral way to select a paper in a larger 
city in each state, but a few smaller 
papers were included. 


The study brought 38 replies, or a 
response of about 77.5 percent. Not 
only did 77.5 percent reply; they replied 
in 22 of the 38 cases with frequently 
elaborate, conscientious explanations 
and comment. 


Of the 38 replies received, 24, or 63- 
plus percent said they used No. 2 in 
the questionnaire or some elaboration 
of it—that is, a rather highly fractional- 
ized system. Sixteen of the 24 who 
stood for No. 2 used it as stated in the 
questionnaire, while eight used varia- 
tions. 

Of the total of 38 replies, seven, or 
18-plus percent, used No. 1, a type- 
writer count system, although two of 
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these qualified their statements about 
it. Four more, or 10.5-plus percent, re- 
ported that head-counting was an in- 
dividualistic thing, that desk experts 
work out their own systems, often using 
judgment as well as rigid counts. Only 
three, or 7.9-minus percent, used the 
simple system which applies also to all- 
cap heads. 

Taking groups 1, 2, 3 as they appear 
in the questionnaire, here are some of 
the 22 comments received: 


1. Straight typewriter count, or qual- 
ifications of it—‘Use typewriter count 
as starter, checking size of letters if de- 
sired head seems long or short. We do 
not strain for balance so that only thing 
necessary is to check length.”"—-A Kan- 
sas paper. 

2. Fractionalized count, or modifica- 
tions.—“We lean to heads with plenty of 
‘air—or white space—hence our system 
on counts is more or less academic.”— 
An Atlanta paper. “No. 2 is the system 
most generally used, although all copy- 
readers do not follow it. Some prefer to 
take space counts into consideration, al- 
lowing 1 in some cases, % in others. 
The individual letters also must be con- 
sidered, e.g., the ‘s’ and the ‘r’ are much 
narrower than the ‘d’ and the ‘n.’”—A 
Detroit paper. 

3. Some other system (usually same 
as for all-cap heads).—“The paper uses 
Bodoni for all but women’s department. 
Most copyreaders use the M and W as 
1%, the others as 1, but there is a ‘gen- 
eral’ count of 16 for 18 point, 12 for 24 
point, 10 for 30 point, etc. We have 
worked out a chart based upon 142 
points for a column measure, and bro- 
ken down each letter, caps and lower 
case, into a certain number of points. 
For instance, the letter ‘i’ in lower case 
is 6 points in 24 point type; the ‘m’ is 
18; the ‘n’ 12, the ‘a’ 10, etc. In caps, 
the ‘A’ is 15 points, but the ‘M’ totals 
the same 18 as in Ic. This system was 
worked out with micrometers, and is 
rather involved. It is used only in cases 
of extreme doubt. Most copyreaders can 
work out their own systems after a few 
weeks of using Bodoni.”—A Richmond, 
Va., paper. 
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3. But advocating individualism.— 
“We have six copyreaders and about as 
many ‘systems.’ Each counts heads ac- 
cording to his own system—the only re- 
quirement being that a reasonable num- 
ber of them fit without resetting... . 
We don’t care what system a copyread- 
er uses as long as the heads fit.”—-An 
Arizona paper. 

It should be remembered that one 
person filled in each reply, and that 
hence it may not necessarily fully rep- 
resent the paper in each case. 

KEEN RAFFERTY 
University of New Mexico 


Trends in Use of Pictures 

By Three Newspapers 

> THREE NEWSPAPERS—THE CHRISTIAN 
Science Monitor, the San Francisco 
Chronicle and the Los Angeles Times 
—trecently were subjected to a content 
analysis by a group of students in the 
UCLA Graduate Department of Jour- 
nalism to determine whether there has 
been any trend toward increasing use 
of pictures and other graphic materials 
by these papers since 1919. 

Of the three, only the Monitor 
showed a steady increase in use of 
graphic materials. The other two news- 
papers actually showed less use of 
graphic materials in recent years than 
in the 1920s. 

Method of the analysis was to choose 
the final edition for each day of every 
60th week from 1920 to 1951, inclusive. 
This same week was used for all papers 
so that direct comparisons could be 
made. All measurements were in col- 
umn inches, and graphic materials were 
categorized and compared to total non- 
pictorial content. 

The expected trend was found in the 
Monitor, where the increase was more 
than 200 percent. Average figures for 
the early years of the study showed that 
of available editorial space approxim- 
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ately 5.5 percent was devoted to graphic 
materials. By the end of the study per- 
iod, the percentage had increased to 17 
percent. 

Both the regional papers (San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle and Los Angeles 
Times) showed large fluctuations in 
their use of graphic materials. When 
these were correlated to the percentage 
of space devoted to advertising, and to 
the page numbers, a clear pattern ap- 
peared: 

Whenever space is restricted, pictures 
and other graphics are cut out of pro- 
portion to the cut in editorial matter. 
And when space becomes available, 
graphics are not as quick to expand as 
are the other types of content. 

This would appear to indicate that in 
spite of the development of pictorial 
journalism, these two newspapers have 
not yet conceived of graphic materials 
as having a clear call on a certain pro- 
portion of available space. 

For purposes of the study, categories 
were set up as follows: 

. News pictures and drawings 
. Society illustrations 
. Sports 
. Maps and graphs 
. Political cartoons 
. Features: 
a. News 
b. Human Interest 
c. Informational 


7. Comics 
8. Belles lettres. 


The first result apparent in a study 
of all three papers was the decline in 
the amount of space devoted to illustra- 
tions of the arts, movies, theaters, books 
and other belles lettres. 
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This decline had a regular pattern 
in each case. For each newspaper, the 
use of belles lettres illustrations early 
fell to a low percentage and maintained 
that low steadily throughout the balance 
of the period under study. The date of 
the decline was in the early 1920s for 
one paper and in the early 1930s for 
the other two. 


Balancing this decrease was the an- 
ticipated increase in the use of comics. 
Comic strips increased in the propor- 
tion of space devoted to them and main- 
tained their percentages even through 
the roughest newsprint shortages. 


Other categories showed expected or 
insignificant results. Maps and graphs 
were used widely during World War 
II, hardly at all in the other years of 
the period under study. Sports illustra- 
tions were remarkably stable, showing 
that today’s lavish sports pages were 
matched in the 1920s and 30s with 
equally big picture layouts. Informa- 
tional feature pictures were somewhat 
less widely used toward the end of the 
three decades, but not significantly. 

All in all, the study demonstrated 
that the printed word is still ruling 
space allocations in at least three major 
American newspapers, that pictures and 
other graphic materials are definitely 
secondary. 


in Brief 


VERA AROMISKIS 
Louis BARTFIELD 
JacK HOWARD 
PHYLLIS JACKSON 
EUGENE JOHNSON 
University of California 
Los Angeles 
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. . . The record shows that the best creative writers read hungrily and 


constantly; that they can no more work without books in reach than a 
carpenter can work without his square.”—Of Making Many Books (Scrib- 


ner’s), by ROGER BURLINGAME. 
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BERELSON, BERNARD, Content Analysis in 
Communication Research. Glencoe, IIl.: 
The Free Press, 1952. 220 pp. $4. 


@ ONE OF THE MOST FERTILE FIELDS OF 
both commercial and academic research 
durifig the past 15 years has been com- 
munication. Scores, one might even say 
hundreds, of studies have appeared in this 
burgeoning field, an impressive body of 
knowledge has been assembled, and re- 
liable research techniques developed. This 
volume is devoted to one of these research 
techniques—content analysis. The applica- 
tions, techniques and obstacles encountered 
in use of this research method form the 
scope of this book. 

The father of content analysis, Dr. Har- 
old D. Lasswell, initially developed it as 
a means of objectifying the psychoanalytic 
interview. He set up “operational indexes” 
by which the flow of symbols in these in- 
terviews could be standardized into various 
categories. He was also able to show that 
by extension these techniques and prin- 
ciples which he worked out were applicable 
to any “communication universe” scienti- 
fically sampled according to operational 
indexes of a symbolic nature. 

This infant science of the °30s matured 
quickly during the urgent years of World 
War II. Then, in the face of a mandatory 
need for scientific analysis of enemy pro- 
paganda, there was set up the Experiment- 
al Research Project in Wartime Commun- 
ications. The project made great headway 
in conventionalizing research procedures 
as applied to public communication, the 
chief analytic categories of which were 
borrowed from the interpersonal analysis 
of the interview situation. 

During those years great strides were 
made in the science of quantitative seman- 
tics—a highbrow but nonetheless more ac- 
curate designation for content analysis. Its 
object of course is to analyze exactly what 
is said in any series of situations. 

Berelson defines content analysis as “a 
research technique for the objective, sys- 
tematic, and quantitative description of the 
manifest content of communication.” As 
stated above, content analysis first devel- 
oped as a technique for quantifying the 
content of interviews. However, Berelson 
demonstrates that as a specialized science 
it has now developed far enough so that its 
techniques are applicable to any communi- 
cation situation. 
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Says the author: “Although content 
analysis was developed primarily by com- 
munication specialists for application to 
their own problems, there is no question 
of its relevance for other fields as well. To 
the extent that historians, students of liter- 
ature, lawyers, economists, anthropologists, 
and even natural scientists deal with the 
materials of communication . . . content 
analysis procedures may be useful.” 

It has been well said that “content analy- 
sis operates on the view that verbal behav- 
ior is a form of human behavior, that the 
communication process is an aspect of the 
historical process, that the flow of symbols 
is a variable in the flow of events.” What 
is said in any situation is therefore an in- 
dex and projection of what takes place. 
Today analysis of communication content 
is largely accomplished through quantifica- 
tion, i.e., applying standard statistical pro- 
cedures according to some logical classi- 
fication. 

Chapter II of Berelson’s book dealing 
with the uses of content analysis takes up 
88 pages or close to half the text portion of 
the volume. He identifies 17 types of uses 
or applications of content analysis for de- 
tailed description. These include such head- 
ings as: To expose propaganda techniques, 
to measure the “readability” of communi- 
cation materials, to discover stylistic fea- 
tures, to identify the intentions and other 
characteristics of the communicators, to 
determine the psychological state of per- 
sons and groups, to detect the existence of 
propaganda, to secure political and mili- 
tary intelligence, and many other similar 
functions and uses. This is a fascinating 
chapter, and the author gives many illus- 
trations of what he means. 

His chapter on “The Units of Content 
Analysis” is but 12 pages, and one cannot 
help but wishing he had expanded this 
phase of the discussion which would have 
greatly enhanced the value of the book. 

Berelson’s chapter on “Technical Prob- 
lems” of content analysis, 27 pages in 
length, is the best essay on this particular 
aspect of content analysis that the reviewer 
has encountered. He deals with such topics 
as validity, reliability, sampling, presenta- 
tion, and inference. 

One of the most valuable features of this 
volume is a topical bibliography at the end. 
It occupies some 22 pages and has hun- 
dreds of entries. It is the best bibliography 
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of its kind that we have seen. A general 
index, however, is missing. 

Dr. Berelson obviously designed this 
volume—a revision and expansion of The 
Analysis of Communication Content, a 
mimeographed study put out in 1948—to 
serve as a sort of “primer” for the study 
of content analysis rather than a compre- 
hensive treatment. Its pages are replete 
_ with bibliographic references for anyone 
wishing to pursue specialized aspects of 
the topics treated further. 

CEDRIC LARSON 
New York City 


GueEtTzkow, Haroxp, Ed., Groups, Leader- 
ship, and Men. Pittsburgh: Carnegie 
Press, 1951. (Human Relations Research 
Sponsored by the United States Navy.) 
ix + 293 pp. $5. 


@ MILITARY RESEARCH IN HUMAN RELA- 
tions presents some peculiar problems. 

From the start, it faces strongly in- 
grained traditions on the handling of men. 
There is the story—apocryphal, let us hope 
—of the crusty old admiral who said, “Ap- 
titude tests? Bunk! Just put the blue-eyed 
lads on the deck force and the dark ones 
in the black gang and you'll have a good 
crew.” 

Of course the professional social scien- 
tist would be foolish to overlook the 
wealth of experience in human relations 
accumulated by the armed forces in their 
day-to-day operations, or the established 
policies based on this experience. But the 
attitude that custom or tradition is always 
right would be fatal to a research program. 

A closely allied problem is that military 
organizations, like any other highly or- 
ganized agencies, tend to stress operational 
research projects that are: 

1. Highly “practical,” with obvious im- 
mediate usefulness. 

2. Well within the general framework 
of existing policies and structures, with 
research limited to evaluating various 
choices in ways of doing previously de- 
termined jobs. 

Against these trends the social sciences 
have an equally strong tradition of reluc- 
tance to provide only “contractual” re- 
search services. They quite rightly feel that 
something is lost when the sponsoring 
agency specifies too closely the limits of 
the inquiry. 
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This volume is the summary of projects 
in human relations research sponsored by 
the Navy Department since the close of 
World War II. It is a pleasure to report 
that military traditions have deferred to 
the social science research tradition in the 
work it reports. With commendable under- 
standing, the Office of Naval Research has 
given the social scientists almost complete 
freedom in planning and carrying out their 
projects. One result, of course, is that the 
reader will find it hard to relate some of 
these projects to immediate military needs 
or value. He will certainly see some useful 
indirect relationships, however. 

Only one of these projects is primarily 
journalistic—the Minnesota study of com- 
munications behavior among people in dif- 
ferent-sized communities. A segment of 
that study is reported in this volume; its 
principal conclusion is that “intelligence 
and sex are two important variables in pre- 
dicting who will learn how much factual 
information from the news about govern- 
ment.” 


Some of the other studies reported may 
have an equally strong appeal for persons 
interested in communications. 


One of the most intriguing deals with the 
effects of group pressure on individual 
judgment. Experimental groups of eight 
persons were shown four lines and asked 
to match one of these visually with the 
other most near it in length. 


Each person gave his answer publicly— 
but seven of the eight had previously been 
told to give specified wrong answers in a 
number of cases. This left the eighth mem- 
ber in the unhappy situation of finding 
what seemed to be a commonsense judg- 
ment contradicted by everyone else in the 
room. 

The experimenter, S. E. Asch, also tried 
other situations. 


Two persons in the group would be op- 
posed—incorrectly—by the other six. Then 
one of the two would apparently change 
his mind in the course of the test and de- 
sert his “partner” to go with the majority. 

Still another modification called for only 
one person to give correct (ie., unin- 
structed) judgments, and then to have a 
second member of the group, by prear- 
rangement with the experimenter, belatedly 
come to his support. 


Individuals varied greatly in the way 
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they reacted, but the percentage of cor- 
rect answers gives a fair index of the effect 
of group pressure in each situation. When 
individuals were opposed by a unanimous 
majority, their judgments were swayed to 
the incorrect answer in 32 per cent of the 
choices they made. When one other per- 
son supported them and gave his answer 
before they did, they were wrong (i.e., vot- 
ing with the majority) only 5.5 per cent 
of the time. When their “partners” deserted 
them, their error rate rose to 28.5 per 
cent. When they stood alone at first, but 
later got support from one other person, 
their percentage of errors fell to 8.7. 


The experiment offers one other delight- 
ful commentary on crowd psychology. A 
group of 17 persons was asked to make 
udgments of the type described earlier, 
but one of the 17 had previously been in- 
structed to answer incorrectly. 


“The members of the naive majority re- 
acted to this lone dissenter with amuse- 
ment and disdain”... but... “the at- 
titude of derision in the majority turns to 
seriousness and increased respect as soon 
as the minority is increased to three.” 


Charles E. Cofer’s work on verbal be- 
havior also deserves journalistic scrutiny. 
He believes that “language factors may in- 
fluence the course of human problem- 
solving, reasoning, and thinking.” His evi- 
dence includes an experiment in which the 
memorization of a disconnected group of 
words, in no grammatical context, starts 
or stimulates or contributes to a train of 
thought which helps to solve an actual 
physical problem presented to the subject 
later and independently. 

Other studies on leadership, group ac- 
tion, and contemporary cultures will also 
be of interest to some journalism teachers 
and research workers. 

This is not a disciplined volume. The 
studies do not necessarily relate to one an- 
other, and the effort to organize them into 
a unit has obviously been a difficult one. 
Work that is interesting and valuable (in 
terms of your specific interest) appears 
alongside work which is completely with- 
out value (measured by a similar stand- 
ard). This is the price paid—and a very 
small one, indeed—for a research program 
which resists the pressure to be unified, 
organized, and operational. 

BRYANT E. KEARL 
University of Wisconsin 
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LASSWELL, HaROLD D., LERNER, DANIEL 
AND PooL, ITH1EL DeSoLa, The Com- 
parative Study of Symbols. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1952. 
(Hoover Institute Studies, Series C: 
Symbols, No. 1.) v + 87 pp. $1.75. 


Poot, ITHret DeSora, The “Prestige 
Papers”: A Survey of Their Editorials. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1952. (No. 2.) vi + 146 pp. $1.75. 


Poot, ITH1EL DeSora, Symbols of Inter- 
nationalism. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. (No. 3.) 73 pp. 
$1.25. 


PooL, ITH1EL DeSoia, Symbols of Democ- 
racy. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1952. (No. 4.) xi + 80 pp. $1.50. 


@ THIS SERIES OF MONOGRAPHS REPRE- 
sents the most extensive and ambitious 
demonstration to date of tools for describ- 
ing the contents and performance of the 
press. It is distinctive because of its scope, 
its pretensions, and the care with which 
one method of content analysis has been 
applied. Of the collaborators, Harold D. 
Lasswell probably has devoted more time 
than any other investigator to the devel- 
opment of content analysis. 


The experiment was aimed in general 
to interpret world political trends from 
1890 to 1950 in five major countries. 

The studies were financed by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation to the 
Hoover Institute and Library on War, 
Revolution, and Peace. The entire project 
consists of five series of inquiries into basic 
changes in world society. The series takes 
up general topics, leaders and changes in 
leadership or rulers, the vocabulary of 
change or the changes in what the leaders 
have said, studies of specific countries, and 
recent developments in the scope and 
methods of the policy sciences. This re- 
view concerns the first four monographs 
of Series C, the vocabulary or symbol 
studies. 

Assuming that what leaders say about 
the social and political scene is related to 
what they do, the writers have used content 
analysis to discover changes in attitudes 
of leaders over more than half a -entury. 
To explore this field the investigators might 
simply have noted and added up the sub- 
jects treated by representatives of ruling 
circles. They might have confined them- 
selves to recurring themes or statements in 
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the information channels used by “the 
elite” in major countries. They chose, how- 
ever, to concentrate on key words or sym- 
bols which appeared in the content of 
communication media. By noting the fre- 
quency with which more than 400 key 
words appear in various contexts in the 
stream of communication, rather than by 
guessing at the meanings of political state- 
ments, the investigators sought to appraise 
the rise and flow of social change and po- 
litical myths. Key symbols used to study 
the changing vocabulary of communism, 
for example, would include such words as 
“class struggle,” “capitalism,” “imperial- 
ism,” and “Stalin.” This is the method 
employed in the World Attention Surveys 
under Lasswell’s direction prior to and 
during World War II. 


Editorials in selected newspapers were 
studied, rather than documents, books, or 
other sources of political statements, be- 
cause newspapers are easily accessible, 
regularly issued, and comparable channels 
of information. The authors explain that 
the “prestige papers” selected for study 
usually stand out as semi-official organs or 
as national institutions that wield great in- 


fluence and reflect the vocabulary of rulers. 
The newspapers representing each of five 
major powers were: The Times, Great 


Britain; Novoe Vremia and _ Izvestia, 
Russia; the New York Times, United 
States; Le Temps, Le Monde, France; 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Frank- 
furter Zeitung, Voelkischer Beobachter, 
Germany. The main trend of ideas was 
traced in these papers by noting the treat- 
ment in the editorials of key symbols re- 
ferring to persons, groups, countries, and 
major ideologies. 

In the first two volumes the reader is 
given an insight into the design of the 
study and the technical problems which 
the investigators tried to solve. The ob- 
jective was, as in all content analyses, to 
describe as accurately and meaningfully as 
possible the content selected for study 
and to classify the data in usable form. 
The second volume also contains a sum- 
mary of the variety and frequency with 
which the key symbols were used. The 
third and fourth volumes explain succes- 
sively the treatment of symbols on inter- 
national affairs and on the democratic 
ideology. 

The findings reinforce the view that to- 
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talitarianism leads to a restriction in the 
use of political symbols and themes. The 
same is true in war times. When Hitler as- 
sumed power the number of political sym- 
bols in German papers declined; so too in 
Russia after Stalin took over. The New 
York Times and The Times of London 
were generally restrained in the use of 
ideological symbols and in judgments 
made on world political topics. The latter 
day Soviet press, as represented by Izvestia, 
emphasized self-glorification and contended 
that the world was all right except for a 
few major devils. It became increasingly 
isolationist and nationalistic in tone. 


High correlations between editorial at- 
titudes in the “prestige papers” and trends 
in actual relationship of states is reported 
by the authors. A tendency away from 
isolationism prior to World War II in the 
New York Times, appeasement of the 
Nazis in British and French papers and 
ultimately in Russia, growing hostility 
more recently among groups of major 
powers, and a tendency among dissatisfied 
powers to be more and more vituperative 
in their political statements are among the 
findings of the studies. 


What is said about democracy? The 
data show an increasing concern with the 
notion of democracy throughout the years. 
The Nazis condemned the democratic 
ideology, discussed their condemnations 
frequently, and made much use of sym- 
bols corresponding to their practices. The 
Russians veiled their practices with words 
drawn from the democratic ideology, and 
emphasized “the masses” more generally 
than the other papers. 


Any number of quarrels over details 
could be picked with the authors, although 
the disarming modesty of the investigators 
protects them from charges of willful neg- 
ligence. The number of papers used in the 
inquiry is very small. A key to the vocabu- 
lary of the investigators would be helpful 
to the uninitiated. Constant repetition of 
ideas and descriptions is conspicuous. The 
method of content analysis chosen for the 
study—symbol analysis—is doubtless more 
efficient in a study of long-time trends 
than in short-range inquiries, but its appli- 
cation to a problem of large scope is very 


‘expensive and time-consuming. One won- 


ders whether the revelations about the rise 
and fall of political myths or the fever 
charts of international hostility and friend- 
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ship didn’t come a little high in price. The 
consolation is that the all-out experiment 
contributed further refinement to a new 
tool of inquiry and a splendid set of case 
examples in methodology. 


The “prestige papers” are said to exert 
enormous influence, aside from their im- 
portance as mirrors which reflect the be- 
havior of the rulers. It may be, however, 
that the seeds of change manifested them- 
selves first in the mass or opposition press. 
For example, if one ignores the influence 
on the makers of foreign policy of the 
“new press” in Britain during the 1890s 
and the early 1900s, and on citizens who 
began to realize that they were capable of 
exercising some control over policy 
makers, a rich vein of information is lost. 
Perhaps a companion study which would 
examine a sample of “non-prestige papers” 
would reveal the sources of new ideas and 
social change which ultimately filtered into 
the “prestige papers.” 

The reader who has not been specifically 
interested in the devolopment and tech- 
niques of content analysis could profit by 
first reading Bernard Berelson’s recently 
published book, Content Analysis in Com- 
munication Research, and Lasswell, Leites, 
et al, The Language of Politics. 

Notes in the back of each monograph 
contain many bibliographical references. 
The authors also suggest fields for future 
studies. 

RALPH O. NAFZIGER 
University of Wisconsin 


TERROU, FERNAND AND SOLAL, LUCIEN, 
Legislation for Press, Film and Radio. 
Paris: Unesco, 1951. 420 pp. $2. 


Unesco, Trade Barriers to Knowledge. 
Paris: Unesco, 1951. (Prepared by Di- 
vision of Free Flow of Information.) 
168 pp. $1. 


@ IN ITS VARIED STUDIES ON WORLD COM- 
munications problems, which have now 
grown to an impressive number, Unesco 
and other United Nations agencies have 
begun to fill what has long been an aching 
void for scholars. Even the prolific output 
of the Germans in the heyday of the Ber- 
lin and Leipzig institutes for journalism 
did not provide us wiih such a wealth of 
primary material; and the type of data 
which Unesco has been assembling could 
in many instances only be elicited by an 
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official organization. Like all source ma- 
terial, these publications on mass media 
are largely raw data; and summary studies 
such as the two present issues are neces- 
sary supplements, These two works attempt 
to review the general legal and economic 
factors involved in world communications. 


The monograph by MM. Terrou and 
Solal, reminiscent of Ignaz Rothenberg’s 
pioneer venture in comparative press law 
in The Newspaper, is naturally broader in 
that it includes film and radio as well as 
the press. It is divided into four general 
areas: Constitutional or adjectival law 
covering the fundamental right of com- 
munication, particular laws dealing with 
proprietorship, laws dealing with editorial 
content, and laws regulating professional 
practice. 


In any such contemporary comparative 
study there is one inevitable weak spot— 
although obviously it is somewhat beyond 
the control of the authors relying on of- 
ficial data submitted to Unesco. That weak 
spot is the paucity of information on 
Soviet Russian practice; while the govern- 
ment of the U. S. S. R. continues its policy 
of stringently limited intercourse with the 
rest of the world, compilers relying on of- 
ficial channels for data will be unable to 
fill in this essential portion of the interna- 
tional picture. There are official and quasi- 
official statements on Russian communica- 
tions policies available, however, and it is 
regrettable that the present work did not 
supplement the Unesco findings with these 
references. The bibliography for this mon- 
ograph contains only three items on the 
Soviet system, all pre-war and only one 
from Russia itself. 


Another unnecessarily weak feature of 
such a comparative study is the tendency 
to emphasize European or Western prac- 
tices almost to the exclusion of, say, Latin 
American. Granting that Spanish or Portu- 
guese phases of European Roman law have 
perhaps changed less in transplanting to 
the New World than the English common 
law has changed in the U. S. legal sys- 
tem, there are nevertheless a number of 
important Latin American studies on con- 
stitutional and general press regulations 
which might well have been included in 
this. project. Jorge Mayer’s El Derecho 
Publico de Prensa, for example, published 
in 1946 at the University of Buenos Aires, 
is a scholarly work comparing favorably 
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with any of the more familiar studies in 
press law in North America or Europe. 


These distinct limitations to the present 
study should be kept in mind, for within 
the limitations the work is well done and 
highly useful. Americans are inclined to 
assume—as the difficult and embarrassing 
questions in the so-called international 
press freedom convention have shown— 
that terms such as “freedom” and “re- 
sponsibility” and “public service” mean the 
same thing to all people. It is high time 
that we were disabused of this notion, but 
we have had to await the publication of 
studies in the legal thinking of various 
peoples on the subject to become aware 
of the opposition of viewpoints. 

It is obvious, and the Unesco study 
demonstrates, that state-supervised systems 
of communications such as Yugoslavia’s 
and Poland’s will be far removed in phil- 
osophy from the Anglo-American systems. 
But it is something of a surprise to many 
Americans to realize that in many less 
authoritarian states the understanding of 
press freedom is still at considerable var- 
iance from our own. Correlating and com- 
paring the legislative provisions of various 
Western nations, with some Latin Ameri- 
can and Mediterranean states, the Unesco 
authors have identified three major types 
of communications regimes: The inde- 
pendent capitalistic system, the totalitarian 
system, and the intermediate system of 
regulated private enterprise. In press, film 
or radio, particular nations may be found 
under one or another of these systems. In 
general, however, the countries which, like 
the United States, subscribe to an unlim- 
ited private practice in any or all of these 
media constitute a distinct minority in the 
total. 


The second study, Trade Barriers to 
Knowledge, is an interesting statistical 
supplement to the legal project of MM. 
Terrou and Solal, although it includes con- 
siderably more than the primary mass 
communications media. Perhaps the most 
useful feature is the tabular summary of 
tariff and trade regulations on newsprint, 
newspapers, and periodicals throughout the 
world—with, again, the unfortunate lack of 
data on the Soviet policy. These publica- 
tions, together with the annual reports of 
the Unesco Commission on Technical 
Needs and the several collections of na- 
tional political programs on communica- 
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tions policy, make the U. N. book list a 
reasonably well-stocked library for con- 
temporary journalistic research. 

WILLIAM F. SwWINDLER 
University of Nebraska 


MILLIs, WALTER, Ed. (with collaboration 
of E. S. Duffield), The Forrestal Dia- 
ries. New York: Viking Press, 1951. 
xxiv + 581 pp. $5. 


@& IN THE CONVENTIONAL SENSE, The For- 
restal Diaries is not a diary at all and a 
considerable portion of the book was not 
written by the first secretary of defense. 
This does not mean that it is without con- 
siderable value to students of politics, pub- 
lic opinion, and high level governmental 
policy. 

The volume contains illuminating read- 
ings on how ranking United States officials 
formulate decisions in military and for- 
eign affairs with an eye on the public and 
the press. It is especially significant because 
it covers so recent a period. 

The raw materials for these memoirs 
were loose-leaf scrapbooks left by Mr. 
Forrestal for the closing months of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt administration and 
on until his resignation as secretary of de- 
fense in 1949. Only rarely did Mr. For- 
restal write out his inner-most reactions 
and his ompose thoughts. When he did, 
they make most interesting reading. He 
kept memoranda, letters, reports of con- 
ferences and sessions of the cabinet, and 
clippings which apparently were to be the 
basis of autobiographical reminiscences at 
some future date. He never lived to finish 
the job; he committed suicide within a few 
months after leaving President Truman’s 
cabinet. 


The job of weaving this mass of ma- 
terial into form which the average reader 
could follow went to a New York City 
editorial writer, Walter Millis, and to Mr. 
Forrestal’s one-time associate and consult- 
ant, Eugene S. Duffield, who also acted as 
agent for the former secretary’s estate. 
Final draft of the manuscript was sub- 
mitted for security clearance, but the 
editors report that little material was elim- 
inated. 

As a cabinet officer, Mr. Forrestal ob- 
viously was concerned with the impact of 
events and policies on public opinion. But 
some of his notations give the impression 
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that he was as much interested in favor- 
able press comments or other public rela- 
tions features as with objective reporting 
of the truth or the necessity for an in- 
formed public in an effective democracy. 

For example, Mr. Forrestal records 
these comments to Henry Luce, editor of 
Time and Life, before the San Francisco 
conference, which set up the United Na- 
tions in 1945: 

. . . I told him I was struck by the fact that 
the freedom of our press gave all the nations 
with which we do business a tremendous weap- 
on which they freely employed against our in- 
terests. When Molotov wishes to oppose Stet- 
tinius at San Francisco he has access to a free 
and in fact what sometimes seems to be a pro- 
Russian press in this country. The converse 
situation obviously could not be imagined in 
Russia. . . . This of course is one of the prices 
we pay for our free institutions, but at times 
it is a high and costly price. . 

Twice, at least, Secretary Forrestal 
forced delays of planned releases to the 
press. On December 20, 1946 he obtained 
permission to notify “the principal Navy 
friends in the House and Senate” before 
the White House gave out a climactic 
statement on unification of the armed 
forces. In the fall of 1947, he suppressed 
announcement of atomic tests at Eniwe- 
tok until after they were completed the 
next spring. Security requirements might 
have dictated this second decision, but in 
the first case it was simply a matter of 
making the press wait until a cabinet of- 
ficer had built some departmental good 
will on Capitol Hill. 


In a memorandum on a luncheon con- 
ference February 7, 1947 with Rep. Clar- 
ence Brown of Ohio, an influential Repub- 
lican member of the Rules Committee, and 
Arthur Krock of the New York Times, 
Mr. Forrestal concluded with this reveal- 
ing paragraph: 

“I believe that Congressman Brown is 
worth a good deal of attention not merely 
for his position in the Republican Party 
but also because, as proprietor of a chain 
of eight newspapers in Ohio, he is a pretty 
good reflector of public opinion.” 

In June that same year, he told Rep. 
John Lodge of Connecticut, Republican 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
that the then current policies toward the 
Soviets were “to ascertain whether cooper- 
ation with Russia was possible or not, and 
to show to both the world and our coun- 
try that every effort had been made on our 
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part to secure such cooperation so that we 
should have the support of public opinion 
in whatever policy we found it necessary 
to adopt thereafter.” 

To his credit, Secretary Forrestal argued 
with colleagues on numerous occasions 
that some high policy decision be given to 
the press and to the public. 

At a cabinet meeting January 11, 1946 
he suggested to President Truman that he 
explain to “the heads of the important 
news services and the leading newspapers” 
the seriousnessness of rapid demobilization 
and “the need for making the country 
aware of its implications abroad.” Al- 
though the President was recorded as 
agreeing, what action finally was taken is 
not given in the diaries. 

On September 14, 1948 Secretary of 
State George Marshall and Secretary of 
Defense Forrestal met with a blue ribbon 
group of publishers and editors at the 
home of Philip L. Graham, publisher of 
the Washington Post. Even West Coast 
papers were represented. The group was 
briefed by officials on the critical Berlin 
blockade crisis. Mr. Forrestal recorded 
that there were many statements by pub- 
lishers and editors that “the opinion of the 
country was substantially ahead of Wash- 
ington in its impatience with the Soviet 
government.” This agreed with his own 
opinions. 

This meeting came a few months after 
he had confessed “a feeling of frustration 
at the success of the Russian propaganda.” 
He told of conferences with cabinet col- 
leagues and White House meetings con- 
cerning this problem and apparently the 
gathering of newspaper men was one at- 
tempt to inform the public and solidify 
opinion in this country. 

One clue to his philosophy is this single 
sentence from a letter to Ernest Have- 
mann, an editor of Life, dated August 26, 
1947: “The difficulty of government work 
is that such work not only has to be well 
done, but the public has to be convinced 
that it is being well done.” 

So obviously aware of the influence of 
public opinion, the secretary was over- 
sensitive about personal references in the 
press and over the radio. Never a candi- 
date for elective office, he had not devel- 
oped the politician’s traditional tough skin 
to criticism. That newspaper columnists 
added to the already heavy burdens of his 
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office is indicated by the clippings from 
their syndicated writings that found their 
way—without comment—into the scrap- 
books. A final chapter, supplied mostly by 
the editors, recites the tragic story of how 
the first secretary of defense began to 
crack under the strain. Eventually he killed 
himself. 

His concern with press relations and 
public opinion grew out of an early inter- 
est. His first ambition, associates said, was 
to be a newspaper man and, before he 
went to college, he worked as a reporter 
on the Matteawan Evening Journal, the 
Mount Vernon Argus, and the Poughkeep- 
sie News Press. During his senior year, he 
was chairman of the Princetonian. What 
might have happened if Mr. Forrestal had 
stayed with his first ambition is fascinat- 
ing, but fruitless, speculation. He turned 
to finance and government service, but he 
always recognized the influence of the 
press and of public opinion. 

HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 
New York University 


CHENERY, WILLIAM L., So It Seemed. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1952. 
xi + 300 pp. $4. 


@ “THE ESSENCE OF JOURNALISM LIES IN 
attracting and holding the attention of the 
audience.” So writes the former editor of 
Collier's. By his own definition, Mr. Chen- 
ery has produced a book which is good 
journalism. And since the best in journal- 
ism today is the literature of tomorrow, he 
has also made an important contribution 
to literature. 

Oddly enough, the distinguished career 
which provides the substance of this inter- 
esting autobiography was never planned as 
such. As a youth in Virginia, Mr. Chen- 
ery recalls, he had no ambition to be a 
journalist. “I had been an occasional col- 
lege correspondent for Richmond... 
newspapers and seemed to have some facil- 
ity in writing,” he writes. “But that was 
all. Now forty years have gone since I got 
my first temporary job in journalism, and 
for whatever years are still granted me, I 
have no will to change.” 


Mr. Chenery has found journalism a 
satisfying career, and certainly the profes- 
sion has benefited by his contributions. 
“These forty years from 1910 through 
1950 have been as full of change, of hope, 
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of horror, of despair, and of deliverance as 
any period of all the yesterdays of man- 
kind,” he writes. “Journalists have had the 
privileged seats ... where they might 
hear and see what the actors on the great 
world stage were saying and doing.” 

Frankly admitting that he may not have 
understood the “purport of the play” nor 
“estimated correctly the character and the 
quality of the players,” he says that he is 
never “wittingly partisan to anything ex- 
cept the great cause of liberal civilization.” 

Mr. Chenery’s story gains from its new 
and revealing insights about the persons 
he knew in connection with his magazine 
and newspaper work. As editor of Collier’s, 
he had professional contacts with some of 
the best known personalities of recent 
times: Winston Churchill, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, John Erskine, George C. Mar- 
shall, and Raymond Moley, to name but a 
few. As a newspaper man in Chicago, Den- 
ver, and New York, Mr. Chenery knew 
Jane Addams, Francis Hackett, Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey, Adolph S. Ochs, Carr V. Van 
Anda, Frank Munsey, and a host of others, 
glimpses of whom add to the scope and in- 
terest of So It Seemed. 

Churchill, “our most famous contribu- 
tor,” is described as “no shining success 
at school or college,” but was self-edu- 
cated “by his experiences in the British 
army, in government, in journalism, and 
most of all by his habit of reading and of 
inquiry.” Mr. Chenery says that “of all 
those with whom I as an editor have had 
dealings, his vision was clearest, his policy 
steadiest, and his expression most consid- 
erate.” 

Of President Roosevelt, he says: “The 
will to exercise power determined his life 
and doubtless his death. In most things his 
mind was not profound but in political 
judgment, which is one of the vital require- 
ments of a President, he was certainly un- 
surpassed in his generation.” 

General Marshall, according to Editor 
Chenery, “seemed... in the Biblical 
phrase, to hold his problems in the hollow 
of his hand.” 

Adolph S. Ochs with his New York 
Times “left as his monument a spectacular 
demonstration of the practicality of a free 
press. He was a magnificent example of a 
modest man carried to great heights of 
achievement by his own solid principles. 
. . . [His] habit of printing the news and 
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the facts regardless of the prejudices and 
opinions of the owners and managers of 
the paper... the most important con- 
tribution to journalism in my memory.” 

Frank A. Munsey, on the other hand, 
failed Mr. Chenery thought, “because he 
confused his private ambition for glory 
with the public interest. He never under- 
stood that the diffusion of information to 
the citizens of a self-governing republic is 
the responsibility of a free press. He 
though that a newspaper was something 
to add to a rich man’s prestige. . . . No 
private person in history had a more 
deadly record in the destruction of news- 
papers and yet he wished not to destroy 
but to create.” 

As a young man, Mr. Chenery thought 
of entering the ministry. For good and 
sufficient reasons, however, about which he 
writes, his flair for thought and language 
found expression in printers’ ink, after 
‘some study of theology and work in ap- 
plied sociology. Thus the printed page be- 
came Mr Chenery’s pulpit. And his pro- 
fessional career, as revealed through this 
book, is a splendid example of what Glenn 
Frank, another good editor (Century), 
called “the priesthood of the press.” Said 
Dr. Frank—and he could well have been 
thinking of William L. Chenery: “Journal- 
ism is a sort of secular priesthood in which 
a man may deal directly with the mind and 
spirit of his time.” 

That is just what Mr. Chenery has done. 
He has, in a large way, reported and in- 
terpreted the mind and spirit of his time. 
And from his superior vantage point, he 
views the contemporary scene with hope. 
“To me the idea of right as we have 
learned it from the great Jewish and 
Greek teachers of two thousand or more 
years ago is still invincible,” he writes. “I 
do not believe that civilized man wherever 
he lives can be permanently subdued from 
without. I do not believe he will surrender 
from within. . . . I think the inponder- 
ables, the longings for justice, mercy, truth, 
compassion, freedom, and the right to de- 
velop and to exercise the educable qualities 
with which men and women are endowed 
will prevail against that older and more 
barbarous view that men are sheep to be 
herded by the powerful few for the ad- 
vantage and satisfaction of the leaders of 
the flock.” 

JoHN E. DREwRY 
University of Georgia 
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HAMILTON, WILLIAM B., Ed., Fifty Years 
of the South Atlantic Quarterly, 1902- 
1952. Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1952. vi + 397 pp. $5. 


@ FOUNDED IN 1902, THE South Atlantic 
Quarterly showed the impact of the schol- 
arship represented by the Johns Hopkins 
University Graduate School on a South 
which was still finding its way out of the 
Reconstruction era. It was a South which 
was finding new devices in election laws 
with which to deprive the Negro of the 
franchise, and at the same time was on the 
verge of great extension of its educational 
systems—for white children. It was a South 
in which the traditional agriculture was 
finding a strong economic cohort in the 
development of the textile and cigarette 
manufacturing industries. It was a South 
which was ready to make political heroes 
of Tom Watson and “Pitchfork Ben” Till- 
man. 

As William Baskerville Hamilton notes 
in the summary essay which opens this 
collection of the magazine’s articles, “The 
young men of Trinity College who 
launched the South Atlantic Quarterly rep- 
resented almost the first generation of post- 
graduate scholars trained in the United 
States.” His own contribution, entitled 
“Fifty Years of Liberalism and Learning,” 
finds much to praise in the magazine’s 
early battles for a liberal attitude towards 
the Negro, and in Trinity College’s support 
of the principle of academic freedom when 
John Spencer Bassett’s article on that sub- 
ject brought down widespread wrath. Dr. 
Hamilton points out that the Quarterly 
eyed hopefully the spread of factories in 
the South, but that it “was able to view 
with tolerance suggestions that it could 
stand reform.” He comments adversely on 
contributors’ failure to appreciate Southern 
writers and finds some of the magazine’s 
literary criticism lacking in quality. 

He has selected 33 articles from its files 
for republication. They range from early 
contributions, which were almost entirely 
from the staff of Trinity College or the 
nearby University of North Carolina, down 
to the years after World War II, when 
works from the faculty of the institution 
which had become Duke University were 
missing. 

The early articles deal almost entirely 
with Southern problems. In addition to 
Bassett’s controversial article on race re- 
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lations, we find, for instance, John Carlisle 
Kilgo’s, “Some Phases of Southern Edu- 
cation,” from the April 1903 issue; Wil- 
liam E. Dodd’s “Some Difficulties of the 
History Teacher in the South,” published 
in April 1904; and William Garrott 
Brown’s “The South in National Politics,” 
which appeared in April 1910. 

As the mid-century advanced, however, 
the Quarterly became more and more a 
repository of comment on the nation’s lit- 
erary development with less single-minded 
devotion to Southern problems. There are 
excellent articles on Whitman, Mark 
Twain, and Eugene O'Neill, along with 
some controversial discussion of current 
nation-wide trends in university teaching of 
literature. We read a sympathetic appraisal 
of Thomas Wolfe, it is true, and a criti- 
cism of “Southern Manners,” which calls 
for a readjustment of the white South- 
erner’s attitude towards the Negro. But the 
reader whose interest in the South’s politi- 
cal position was stimulated by an early 
article finds no reappraisal as her legis- 
lators reached dominant positions in na- 
tional councils with the mid-century. He 
finds no discussion of the problems posed 
by the Heflins, Bilbos, Crumps, and Longs. 

Nothing is offered if he seeks a South- 
erner’s discussion of the industrial expan- 
sion incident to World War II, although 
he read earlier a good deal on cotton tex- 
tile manufacturing. And he learns nothing 
of the progress of Southern education after 
the first article on it in 1904. 

Finally, at no point, either among the 
early articles or in the mid-century con- 
tributions, does he find an appraisal of the 
Southern newspaper press. On the other 
hand, he finds an excellent discussion of 
the political impact of 18th century Eng- 
lish newspapers. In the early articles, there 
are references to criticism in North Caro- 
lina journals of some of the Quarterly’s 
liberal points-of-view, but later even those 
disappear. FREDERICK B. MARBUT 
Pennsylvania State College 


“For our political system to func- 
tion, we must have open and unim- 
peded the channels of speech, public 
assembly, press, radio, motion pic- 
tures and television. Only thus can 
we have mature opinion and respon- 
sible action.”—A. CRAIG BAIRD, Pro- 
fessor of Speech, State University of 
Iowa, June 6, 1952. 
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MacDouGaLL, Curtis D., Understanding 
Public Opinion. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1952. xii + 698 pp. $5. 


@ THERE PROBABLY ARE AS MANY DIFFER- 
ent courses in public opinion as journalism 
schools offering the subject. And what is 
offered in journalism schools as public 
opinion may be vastly different from 
courses with just the same title in depart- 
ments of political science, sociology, 
speech, or two or three other areas in 
which the subject sometimes lands. 

That explains one of the difficulties of 
assessing this book fairly. It contains a 
great store of information—a summary of 
all the good readings you might have had 
students laboriously digging out of dozens 
of magazine volumes—but that doesn’t 
mean it precisely fits any course (except 
the author’s in the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism at Northwestern University) now 
being offered in public opinion. 

Professor MacDougall’s thesis is sum- 
marized in a postscript: “What really is 
important is not public opinion at all, but 
the mores, morals, and popular senti- 
ments.” His book takes that tack; it has a 
minimum of discussion of the major media 
of mass communications and much em- 
phasis on mores, morals, and public senti- 
ments. The spotlight is on the “why,” not 
the “what” of public opinion. 

He defines public opinion as “the ex- 
pression on a controversial point within an 
interest group,” or “the opinions of the 
members of a group plus their differences.” 

The book has three sections. The first 
considers the nature of public opinion, 
man, society, and propaganda. The sec- 
ond, on culture and public opinion, has 
five chapters on the general characteristics 
of American culture, legends, folklore, 
myths, taboos, superstitions, prejudices, 
and “mental epidemics” (fashions, fads, 
crazes, mass hysteria, the Red scare, 
rumors). 

The third section, titled “Public Opinion 
Media,” has seven chapters on leaders, 
heroes, and followers, language, the arts, 
religion and churches, education and 
schools, professional propagandists, and 
journalism. The last chapter (65 pages) 
considers printed media only. Radio (seven 
pages) and television (one paragraph) are 
treated under “The Arts.” 

The book is rich in example, anecdote, 
and quotation. It is well and persuasively 
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written. It has something of the tone of a 
compendium, gathering as it does scores 
of quotes from the standard books and 
periodicals which long have been regula- 
tion reading in the field. The author notes 
he is not particularly concerned with the 
rightness or wrongness of what he’s writ- 
ing about, including journalistic ethics, 
but pragmatically with its effect on public 
opinion. 

Professor MacDougall in one place 
terms himself a “professional joiner of lib- 
eral organizations.” That over-all attitude 
shows through rather plainly—and oft- 
times refreshingly—in many areas. 


He makes a strong point of “because 
man is what he is, the axiom ‘give the 
people the facts and they will determine 
the proper action to take’ is of question- 
able validity.” Ignorance is not an exclu- 
sive possession of the uneducated, he 
points out, and the reader is still a major 
obstacle to the achievement of a social 
utopia of real communication. 


There is much debunking, much denial 
of long-held beliefs, much support for the 
charge that it is the consumer of the mass 
media, not the producer, who is the really 
weak link in the mass communications 
chain. That’s despite the serious imperfec- 
tions of modern journalism, which he crit- 
ically highlights. Most newspaper readers, 
he declares, “are ignorant about and in- 
different to most of what goes on in the 
world.” 


The sub-title for the book is “a guide 
for newspapermen and newspaper readers.” 
The work surely provides a great mass of 
background information—for newspaper 
men, newspaper readers, or journalism stu- 
dents. Perhaps its forte is the compilation 
of all this material, all the high spots of 
other writers, between two covers, rather 
than two hundred. It doesn’t seem to add 
a great deal of brand-new thought on the 
subject, but then, it doesn’t pretend to. 

Gorpon A. SABINE 
University of Oregon 


NEWCOMB, ROBERT AND SAMMONS, MARG, 
Speak Up, Management! New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1951. xii + 308 pp. 
$5. 

< AMERICAN BUSINESS LEADERS ARE REAL- 


izing that there is an important human 
equation in the process of making and sell- 
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ing successfully. They have a new 

for their many publics. Most important of 
all, business leaders are aware that their 
welfare is intimately tied up with the wel- 
fare of all the people. 

For these reasons, this book can be wel- 
comed at a time when business men are 
experiencing a genuine public relations 
consciousness. Obviously not all business- 
men are altogether aware of the impor- 
tance of favorable public attitudes. Both 
the experienced executive and the novice 
can profit from the philosophies, tech- 
niques, and suggestions given in this vol- 
ume. 

The authors give special attention to 
ways of reaching employees—newsletters, 
handbooks, annual reports, bulletin boards, 
employee publications, visual and audio- 
visual communications, exhibits, and 
others. 

By and large, the topics treated are 
practical and useful. Certainly much more 
information could have been given on ways 
of determining attitudes of the group or 
public which one is trying to influence. 

A refreshing characteristic of the book 
is the concise manner in which the 
authors give tested techniques which have 
been used by many companies, large and 
small. Certainly this feature should appeal 
to businessmen who want action and re- 
sults in their public relations activities. 


Despite a few minor shortcomings, this 
book is an intelligent study of many of the 
communication channels between employer 
and employee and between business and 
the public. Best of all, it analyzes the na- 
ture of administrative responsibility and 
suggests concrete ways to increase manag- 
erial skill and competence in the high art 
of public relations. 

STEWART HARRAL 
University of Oklahoma 


NorMAN, ALBERT, Our Germany Policy: 
Propaganda and Culture. New York: 
Vantage Press, 1951. 85 pp. $2.50. 


@ READERS WHO BELIEVE THAT GOOD RE- 
porting is good history and vice versa will 
find Dr. Norman’s book disappointing. It 
fails to live up to its rather imposing title, 
since at the most it does no more than 
provide a footnote or two for some future 
historian who may wish to write upon that 


subject. 
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Apparently this is a doctoral disserta- 
tion. The jacket identifies the author as a 
man “studying for his Ph.D.,” and the re- 
view copy is autographed “Ph.D.” 


Except as a “dissertation,” this work 
would be difficult to classify. Although 
purporting to deal with an important his- 
torical subject, it is definitely not history in 
the Nevins-Commager-Morison-Schlesinger 
sense of the term. Perhaps it is an histor- 
ical essay. It hardly exceeds essay length, 
for the actual contribution (subtracting 
preface, bibliography, and such items as 
the dedication and table of contents) 
amounts to 71 pages. 

A brief early connection with our mili- 
tary government in Germany provides the 
basis for the author’s effort. Had the title 
been something like “A Glimpse of Our 
Cultural Program in Germany in Its Very 
Early Stages,” then one might have less 
fault to find with it. 

The book has chapters on such sub- 
jects as “The Emergence of An Indigen- 
ous Press,” “Revival of Book Publishing 
and Periodicals,” “The Rehabilitation of 
German Radio,” and “The Motion Picture 
in the Scheme of Things.” 

Naturally, the text will be more or less 
informative to readers who may be look- 
ing into this matter of our German occu- 
pation for the first time. If they are equip- 
ped for it, however, such readers will gain 
more by devoting a few conscientious 
hours to the index and files of the New 
York Times. 

Dr. Norman fails most conspicuously 
(1) in giving a measure of the difficulty 
of the cultural mission involved, (2) in ex- 
plaining the limitations and deficiencies of 
the pre-Hitler press and other German 
cultural media, and (3) in bringing the 
view of the whole problem more nearly up 
to date. 

Apparently the author (perhaps through 
excessive striving for academic humility) 
fell into the error of assuming that things 
that did not happen during his own tour 
of duty in Germany were beyond his 
reach. More extensive use of the United 
States mails and the files of the New York 
Times and the Christian Science Monitor 
would certainly have resulted in a more 
significant contribution. 

A judicious use of the postal system 
would have enabled Dr. Norman to enlist 
the aid of many persons who have had 
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important roles in our German cultural 
program. Such men as Colonel B. B. Mc- 
Mahon, Colonel Gordon Textor, and 
Major Dietrich Schroeder could have filled 
in many gaps. And a visit to the Army’s 
Civil Affairs Division in Washington would 
undoubtedly have yielded important doc- 
uments that did not pass through the hands 
of the author in his “unpretentious little 
nook in the sphere of Military Govern- 
ment.” 

The author’s use of his own opportunity 
is unsatisfactory. The bibliography is pre- 
faced by the statement: “This work is 
based largely on primary sources. They are 
not, however, on the whole indicated in 
footnotes.” Despite this, the bibliography 
does not list primary sources. The sub- 
headings under “Material Consulted” are 
“Literature Consulted: Books,” “Articles,” 
“Newspapers,” and “Key to Abbreviations. 
. . .” The only entry under “Newspapers” 
is: “New York Times, December 21, 1918; 
April 24, 1945; May 11, 1945; May 16, 
1945; May 26, 1945.” 

A jury of historians or reporters might 
rest the case at that point. 

Why has the author made such limited 
use of the newspaper record? 

Why has he failed to list “all the pertin- 
ent documents” which he says he had “at 
my disposal” during his Military Govern- 
ment tour? Very few of them are now 
classified, and in failing to make them a 
clear part of the record, Dr. Norman has 
missed his greatest opportunity to be of 
service to history. 

The book, moreover, has no index. 

In fairness to the author, it should be 
noted that this reviewer is attempting to 
assess the Norman effort as a contribution 
to history. It would be unfair to hold Dr. 
Norman accountable for the shortcomings 
of an academic “system.” No attempt is 
made here to pass upon the merits that 
the work may have as a teacher-training 
exercise to qualify Dr. Norman for ad- 
mission to the cult that is qualified to teach 
History 101. 

One may, however, express surprise at 
finding in an ostensibly scholarly disquisi- 
tion such words as these: “. . . . We seem 
not to be living like Christians; we merely 
seem half-heartedly to be believing in 
Christianity.” 

Perhaps the chief purpose served by 
such a book is to focus attention upon the 
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need for major-league coverage of an im- 
portant subject. 


Confronted with a great cultural chal- 
lenge in Germany, United States educa- 
tional institutions and educators have fallen 
down sadly in meeting it. Even the record- 
ing of the challenge has gone begging. 

WAYNE JORDAN 
University of Maine 


PERRY, RALPH BarTON, The Citizen De- 
cides. Bloomington: University of In- 
diana Press, 1951. xi + 225 pp. $3. 


W@W WE LIVE TODAY IN A WORLD IN WHICH 
it is difficult to be an effective citizen. In 
20th-century democratic countries the citi- 
zen is called upon to participate in deci- 
sions on matters of a most complex nature. 
His difficult problems are matched only by 
his heavy obligations. He needs facts, and 
he needs time and a disposition to ponder 
the facts and their meaning for him and 
for all other people. He needs more. He 
needs “help in finding his way through the 
welter of opinion and emotion now spread 
by press, radio, and television.” 


Acting on the premise that the citizen is 
responsible, Dr. Perry appears to be chiefly 
interested in means by which this respons- 
ibility may be intelligently discharged. A 
series of popular essays (constituting the 
major sections of the book) illustrates the 
citizen’s essential communications problem 
by analyzing a whole series of public pol- 
icy issues on which the citizen’ must act, 
and by correlating them with his oppor- 
tunity to be accurately informed: 

Taking a cue from Nehru’s, “I dislike 
most slogans; they prevent the person from 
thinking,” Dr. Perry deplores the ambig- 
uity and meaninglessness of words— 
clichés, labels, and misnomers—which 
hamper the citizen in thinking and decid- 
ing issues for himself. He discusses free- 
dom “of,” “from,” and “for,” and civic 
morals in a democracy, with special refer- 
ence to the Fulbright and Kefauver Re- 
ports. His comments on gradualism versus 
violent revolution, the logic of war and 
the logic of peace, and our total foreign 
policy make it clear that the citizen has 
not fully discharged his political obliga- 
tions when he has voted. Voting is the 
least arduous of his duties; “he has the 


prior and harder duty of making up his 
mind.” 
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In a chapter on “Who Teaches Citizen- 
ship?” Dr. Perry proves himself a vigor- 
ous proponent of adult education in civic 
affairs. While he recognizes the potential- 
ities for education in the mass media of 
communication, he is not unmindful that 
“the major forces which mould the indi- 
vidual in “after life” [adult] are designed 
for other purposes. Their educational in- 
fluence is incidental. . . .” His hope is, of 
course, that the citizen will become “ac- 
quainted with what the agencies of mass 
communication are—their dangers as well 
as their usefulness, their commercial mo- 
tivations as well as their educational pos- 
sibilities—all very concretely in terms of 
names and places.” He must learn “to dis- 
criminate and choose amidst the welter of 
news and opinion.” He must acquire sales 
resistance and yet know how to buy. In 
short, the free and responsible citizen must 
“be the maker and guardian of his own 
mind.” 

ROBERT B. HupsoN 
University of Illinois 


BROADCASTINC PUBLICATIONS, INC., 1952 
Broadcasting Yearbook. Washington, D. 
C.: Broadcasting Publications, Inc., 
1952. 492 pp. $5. 


BROADCASTING PUBLICATIONS, INC., 1952 
Telecasting Yearbook. Washington, D. 
C.: Broadcasting Publications, Inc., 
1952. 292 pp. $5. 


TELEVISION DiGcest, Television Factbook, 
No. 14. Washington, D. C.: Television 
Digest, 1952. 109 pp. $5. 


@% THE BULKY VOLUME PUBLISHED EARLY 
each year by Broadcasting-Telecasting 
magazine has been a reference standby for 
a long time. As did previous issues, the 
1952 Broadcasting Yearbook starts off 
with two summary articles—an analysis of 
radio advertising and A. C. Nielsen’s re- 
view of 1951 listening trends. 


The remainder of the volume is a com- 
pendium of current broadcasting data. 
Most JOURNALISM QUARTERLY readers will 
be aware of Broadcasting Yearbook’s lists 
of North American broadcasting stations 
arranged by location, frequency, and call 
letters, and perhaps too of its excerpts 
from FCC Rules. But not all may know 
that it also contains a summary of the 
radio industry’s payroll and operating 
costs, an estimate of radio receiver sales 
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from 1922 to date, information about the 
Voice of America’s staff and operations, a 
directory of radio equipment manufac- 
turers, the NARTB radio code, a list of 
radio stations owned by newspapers, and 
some information about European fre- 
quency allocations. It also has a 1952 sup- 
plement to the excellent bibliography be- 
gun in the 1946 edition. 


Readers who never have paged through 
one of these annuals might well do so. 
Answers to a good many of the questions 
about radio raised by station administra- 
tors, teachers, and researchers will be 
found here; the many pages given over to 
advertisements provide a sort of unofficial 
guide to the objectives and practices of the 
industry. 

Telecasting Yearbook and_ Television 
Factbook are the television analogues of 
Broadcasting Yearbook. Telecasting Year- 
book parallels in contents and format the 
same publisher’s radio annual: it provides 
analyses of television’s 1951 advertising 
and audience trends together with network 
and FCC staff rosters, much station data, 
and the NARTB television code. 

Television Factbook covers much the 
same ground as Telecasting Yearbook, al- 
though it is smaller because it contains no 
advertising. Subscribers to Television Di- 
gest receive a revision of the Factbook 
every six months and weekly addenda be- 
tween issues. Factbook material not found 
in Telecasting Yearbook includes popula- 
tion and trade data about “The 162 Most 
Important Markets of the U.S.,” as well 
as more complete information about the 
proposed allocations and pending applica- 
tions. On the other hand, the Yearbook 
contains more data about the stations al- 
ready in operation, information on tele- 
casting abroad, and a short bibliography. 

Readers should look through both vol- 
umes to determine which better fills their 
needs. The well-equipped library which 
can afford two such volumes should have 
both. But cost may be the determining 
factor: The Yearbook is available to 
Broadcasting—Telecasting subscribers for a 
small additional outlay or may be pur- 
chased outright for $5.00. Television Fact- 
book is available free to subscribers to 
Television Digest; non-subscribers may 
buy it at $5.00 a copy. 

BURTON PAULU 
University of Minnesota 
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Woop, DonaLp J., Newspaper Circulation 
Management—A Profession. Oakland, 
Calif.: Newspaper Research Bureau, 
1952. viii + 104 pp. $4.50. 

@& PHIL M. KNOX, IN HIS INTRODUCTION TO 

Donald J. Wood’s Newspaper Circulation 

Management, states, “There has long been 

a need for a sound and practical textbook 

on circulation management. There is sur- 

prisingly little literature available to the 
student or newspaper professional inter- 
ested in this phase of newspaper work.” 

This reviewer agrees. The most and best 
literature on the subject today is in Editor 
& Publisher and Circulation Management, 
in the reports and writings of George A. 
Brandenburg and Floyd J. Hockenhull, 
respectively. 

Wood, as must any writer of a textbook 
or manual in this field, has leaned heavily 
on these two trade journals. In addition, 
he states that a survey of 177 newspapers 
in the United States and Canada provided 
him with much of the data in this book. 

It is advertised as “the latest and most 
complete book on circulation manage- 
ment.” It was opened hopefully by this 
teacher of newspaper circulation prob- 
lems. Perhaps here is the textbook that he 
has been seeking! 

A multitude of subjects relating to cir- 
culation management is included in its 
103 pages of text matter. But its brevity 
and resulting fast pace prevent it from 
being a complete book. 

It seems at best to be just an outline, 
and much too brief. The growth of circu- 
lation methods and management of Amer- 
ican newspapers from 1704 to date is 
handled in six pages. Circulation organiza- 
tion, excluding the circulation manager, is 
covered in four pages. Circulation factors 
get four pages, yet John S. Davenport au- 
thored a 132-page book to cover the sub- 
ject of factors affecting circulation. Popu- 
larity contests as circulation promotion get 
four lines. This controversial subject can- 
not be described adequately in that space. 

The list of subjects in the table of con- 
tents and touched upon in the book is 
impressive. If these subjects were expanded 
into a much more complete and detailed 
book on circulation management, it would 
be welcomed by circulation professionals 
and teachers. It would be a greater con- 
tribution to the new philosophy of circu- 
lation management. 


University of Illinois ARNE RAE 
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Other Books and Pamphlets 


Compiled by Virginia Saddler 


ALLEN, C. L. ED., Communications in To- 


day’s World. Evanston: Northwestern 
University, 1952. (Northwestern Univer- 
sity Information, Vol. 20, No. 25.) 48 
pp. $1. 

Papers included in this volume were 
originally prepared for delivery at the 
University’s Centennial Conference on 
Communications which was held Oct. 
11-13, 1951. 


ALLEN, C. L., A Readership Study of the 


Chicago Defender. Chicago: The Chi- 
cago Defender, 1951, 64 pp. $2. 


Survey results of the Negro weekly. 


AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL, 


Inc., The Situation and Outlook for the 
Book Trade. New York: American Book 
Publishers Council, 2 West 46th Street, 
1951. 59 pp. 


A brief analysis of the present condition 
of the book trade industry along with 
a report on the current problems of the 
retail distributor of books. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS MANAGING EpiTors As- 


SOCIATION, The APME Red Book, 1951. 
New York: Associated Press, 1951. xiv 
+ 281 pp. $2.50. 


A report on the speeches, resolutions, 
and papers delivered at the most recent 
APMEA meeting at San Francisco, Sept. 
26-29, where the various members an- 
alyzed newspaper progress and problems 
of the past year. 


Beaty, JoHN, Zhe Iron Curtain Over 


America. Dallas, Texas: Wilconsin 
Publishing Co., 1717 Wood Street, 1951. 
xiii + 268 pp. $3. 

The external and internal dangers which 
threaten the survival of America. 


BROADCAST ADVERTISING BUREAU, Compar- 


ison of the County by County Circula- 
tions of Ten Leading Magazines. New 
York: BAB, 270 Park Avenue, 1952. 
108 pp. 


To be used by BAB member: to indicate 
to advertisers the using costs and shal- 
lower penetration of advertising in the 
ten magazines with the largest circula- 
tions. 


BROADCAST ADVERTISING BUREAU, News- 
paper Advertising Readership. New 
York: BAB, 270 Park Avenue, 1952. 
[14 pp.] 


The net audience of newspaper adver- 
tising designed for the use of radio sales- 
men. Readership percentages are devel- 
oped by the Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading and the Starch Reports. 


ByRNE, HowarpD, Without Assignment; 
How to Freelance in Photography. New 
York: Pellegrini & Cudahy, 41 E. 50th 
Street, 1952. xiii + 198 pp. $3.95. 


Problems of the freelancer—choosing 
equipment, technical hurdles to over- 
come, getting into print, developing story 
judgment, handling text, and marketing 
pictures. 


ConraD, W. C., Basic Political Theories. 
Milwaukee: Milwaukee Journal, 1951. 
39 pp. 

Reprint of five articles from the Mil- 
waukee Journal on the leading political 
theories, what they are, what they mean, 
and how they affect the average citizen. 


CurRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Case His- 
tories of Advertising When Oversold. 
Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Co., 
1951. (Research Publication No. 167.) 
[25 pp.] Mimeo. 


A study of 16 advertisers to ascertain 
the purpose of continued advertising 
though the product was already over- 
sold. 


Davis, ELMER, Must We Mislead the Pub- 
lic. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota School of Journalism, 1951. (5th 
Annual Memorial Lecture Sponsored by 
Twin Cities Local, American News- 
paper Guild, CIO.) 18 pp. 


An essay on the newspaper’s responsi- 
bility in giving the reading public a 
correct impression of what is going on. 


Faper, Bos, Role of National Advertising 
in Weekly Newspapers. Missoula: Mon- 
tana State University School of Journal- 
ism, 1951. [16 pp.] ' 


The operation of the distribution of the 
advertising dollar; from national adver- 
tiser to the publishers of the weekly 
newspaper. 
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FEeNALSON, A. F., Essentials in Interview- 
ing; For the Interviewer Offering Pro- 
fessional Services. New York: Harper, 
1952. xi + 352 pp. $4. 


Interviewing principles, methods, and 
procedures illustrated by interviews cov- 
ering a wide range of situations. 


FINNEY, N. S., Sigma Delta Chi address 

delivered at University of North Da- 
kota Convocation, Nov. 8, 1951. Grand 
Forks: North Dakota Chapter, Sigma 
Delta Chi, 1951. [12 pp.] 
The editorial editor of the Minneapolis 
Star reviews a few instances of the gov- 
ernment’s infringement on freedom of 
the press. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, PSYCHOLOGY DeEpPT., 

Training by Television. . . . Port Wash- 
ington, L.L, New York: U.S.N., Special 
Devices Center, 1951. (SDC Report 476- 
02-2.) 24 pp. 
Comparative effectiveness of instruction 
by TV, TV recordings, and conventional 
classroom procedures in teaching naval 
air reservists. 


Fries, C. C., The Structure of English. 


New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1952. ix + 304 pp. $4. 


“An introduction to the construction of 
English sentences.” 


Frost, V. R. and JERMAIN, L. L., Copy- 

editing Workbook. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1952. xi + 218 pp. 
$3.25. 
A set of copyediting exercises designed 
to give the student plausible, interesting, 
balanced, and typical copyreading ex- 
perience. 


GaINzA Paz, ALBERTO. Education and 
Journalism in the Struggle for Freedom; 
an address delivered at a special con- 
vention at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, on Oct. 1, 1951. 
27 pp. 

Two addresses by the editor of La 
Prensa concerning totalitarian govern- 
ment and the free press. 


GREENE, R. S., Television Writing; Theory 
and Technique. New York: Harper, 
1952. x + 286 pp. $3.75. 


The special requirements of writing for 
television and the technique that meets 
them set forth in a writer’s manual by 
a practicing script writer. 
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HARRAL, STEWART, Tested Public Relations 
for Schools. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1952. x + 174 pp. $3. 
Methods of organizing and maintaining 
an effective program of public relations 
for the public school administrator. 


HAVEMANN, ERNEST and West, P. S., 

They Went to College. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1952. x + 277 
pp. $4. 
“Based on a survey of U.S. college 
graduates made by Time and analyzed 
by the Columbia University Bureau of 
Applied Social Research.” 


HINKLE, OLIN and HENRY, JoHN, How to 
Write Columns. Ames: Iowa State Col- 
lege Press, 1952. x + 288 pp. $3.95. 

A study of columns and column writing 
for the newspapers of the towns and 
smaller cities of America. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MONTANA LIBRARY, 
Check List of Pacific Northwest News- 
papers. [1951]. 20 pp. Mimeo. 
Geographical iisting of the holdings of 
the Library of Montana’s Historical So- 
ciety. 

ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, INSTITUTE OF LABOR 

AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, Communi- 
cations and Employee Publications. Ur- 
bana. Institute of Labor, 1952. [27 pp.] 
Mimeo. 
Report of a conference held Jan. 10, 
11, 1952, by the University of Illinois 
Institute of Labor and School of Jour- 
nalism and Communications. 


ILLINOIS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Advertising 
Ratebook and Newspaper Directory, 
1952. Urbana: [Illinois Press Assn., 
1952. 33 pp. $2. 

“1952 rates and data for Illinois’ 737 
weekly and daily newspapers—alpha- 
betically by cities and counties.” 

JaecHer, R. J. De and Kunn, I. C., The 
Enemy Within. New York: Doubleday 
& Co., 1952. 314 pp. $3.75. 

“An eyewitness account of the Com- 
munist conquest of China.” 

JomntT COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL TELE- 
VISION, TV Channels for Education. 
Washington, D. C.: Joint Committee on 
Educational Television, 1785 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N.W., [19517] [32 pp.] 
“Testimony of leading American citizens 
and educators on the potentialities and 
needs of educational television.” 








Other Books and Pamphlets 


Jones, D. H., 100 Books on Advertising. 
6th Ed. Columbia: University of Mis- 
souri, January 1952. (University of Mis- 
souri Bulletin, Vol. 53, No. 17, Journal- 
ism Series 128.) 25 pp. 


Annotated bibliography of 
books on advertising. 


selected 


LERNER, DANIEL and LassweLt, H. D., 
Eds., The Policy Sciences; Recent De- 
velopment in Scope and Method. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1951. 
xiv + 344 pp. $7.50. 


This is one of the Hoover Institute 
Studies attempting to describe the world 
revolution of our time and its conse- 
quences for world politics and national 
policy. Seventeen well-known social 
scientists have contributed chapters. 
Parts of immediate interest to communi- 
cations workers include five chapters on 
research procedures and one on psycho- 
logical warfare, although the entire work 
rw implications for the communications 
eld. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RADIO AND 
TELEVISION BROADCASTERS, The Tele- 
vision Code. Washington, D. C., NAR 
TB — TV, 1771 N Street, N.W., 1952. 
10 pp. 15c. 


“The purpose of this Code is coopera- 
tively to maintain a level of television 
programming which gives full consider- 
ation to the educational, informational, 
cultural, economic, moral and enter- 
tainment needs of the American public 
to the end that more and more people 
will be better served.” 


PicinicH, D. G., A Pronunciation Guide 
to Missouri Place Names. Rev. Ed. Col- 
umbia: University of Missouri, 1951. 
(University of Missouri Bulletin, Jour- 
nalism Series, No. 126.) 32 pp. 


How Missouri place names are pro- 
nounced — listing simplified respelling 
and international phonetic alphabet. 


RATHBUN, K. C., Working Your Way 
Through College. Richmond, Va.: Cav- 
alier Publishing Co., Post office box 
8587, Westhampton Station, 1951. 55 
pp. $1.25. 


“A practical guide for high-school and 
college students and their advisers.” 
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ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION, Your Editorial 
Page. Rochester, New York: Times 
Union, 1951. [4 pp.] 

“What it is, what it stands for, and how 
it’s produced.” 

SATURDAY EVENING Post, Measuring the 
Impact of a Magazine. Philadelphia: 
Curtis Publishing Co., 1951. 73 pp. 
This report traces the various steps taken 
by Post Research to isolate and measure 
different causes and effects of magazine 
impact. 


SHIDLE, N. G., Clear Writing for Easy 
Reading. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1951. vii + 176 pp. $3. 

Methods of producing clear, simplified 
prose for business paper articles, busi- 
ness or technical speeches, publicity and 
promotion and business correspondence. 


Sponsor, Radio Basics. Chicago: Sponsor, 
161 E. Grand Avenue, [1952]. [14 pp.] 


Packed into easily read charts and tables 
is information on radio’s coverage, 
costs, audience, listening habits, etc., 
comparing figures with those for other 
principal media. 

Texas DaiLy NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, 
Local News Coverage. Austin, Texas: 
1952. (Texas Newspaper Seminars No. 
1, in cooperation with University of 
Texas, School of Journalism, Jan. 7-9, 
1952.) 121 pp. 


Transcript of editors’ discussions of sev- 
en phases of news coverage. 


VALLEAU, JOHN, Press Coverage of the 

Oregon Legislature. Eugene: University 
of Oregon School of Journalism, 1952. 
64 pp. [$1.06] 
A portion of a 91,000-word master’s the- 
sis on the methods newsmen used in re- 
porting the 1951 Oregon legislative ses- 
sion, based on a questionnaire and case 
studies. 


VERNON, F. A., Editor's Handbook. Ames: 
Iowa State College Press, 1949. 60 pp. 
“A guide to standardization of writing 
style.” 


WHAS TELEVISION, Inside Our Schools. 
Louisville, Kentucky: WHAS Television, 
1951. [25 pp.] 

The TV cameras explored the schools of 
Louisville. This booklet tells how it was 
done and what happened. 








EDWARD L. BERNAYS, the dean of consultants on 
public relations, discusses the fundamentals of the profession 
he helped to create and name. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
By EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


@ Effective techniques in public relations require PARTIAL CONTENTS 
an understanding of the interrelationships of indi- 
viduals, institutions, and social groups—a require- History of Public Relations 
ment overlooked by many today. In this book, Public Relations in Action 
Edward L. Bernays deals with the development and 
basic characteristics of public relations as a science Education of the Public 
and an art, using case histories from his many Truth About House Magazines 
years of practice to illustrate his point of view. Salesmanship 

For industrialists, politicians, educators, adver- P.R. for American Business 


Direct Mail 


Advertising 
At all bookstores, $5.00 Attitude Polls 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS P.R. for Public Education 


Norman, Oklahoma Human Relations 


tisers, labor leaders, and professional persons—for 
everyone with a responsibility to the public. 
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To assist libraries in completing their files, the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
will pay $.75 each for copies of the following numbers: 


1924-30 (Vol. I through VII)—All 1935 (Vol. XII) March, September 
numbers 1936 (Vol. XIII) September 

1931 (Vol. Vill) March, December 1937 (Vol. XIV) March 

1932 (Vol. IX) March, December 1939 (Vol. XVI) March, December 

1933 (Vol. X) December 1941 (Vol. XVIII) December 

1934 (Vol. XI) December 1946 (Vol. XXIII) June 


If you have copies of any of these dates that are not in use, you can assist in 
the advancement of education for journalism by making them available to 
others. Address: 


Business Manager 
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Emory University, Georgia 
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The first quarter of 1952 brought no spectacular events within the field of jour- 
nalism. Neither were there material changes in the status of controversies which 
developed in the preceding quarter. The decision in the case of five Louisiana news- 
men accused of defamation by gamblers at Lake Charles had not yet been handed 
down. William Oatis of the AP remained in a Czechoslovakian prison. 

Debate over the governmental security order continued in a more restrained 
way while an interdepartmental security classification board began operation to put 
President Truman’s executive order into effect. Additional areas of news blackout 
were being pointed out in state and local government and in private business by 
some observers to be debated along with federal news restrictions. Increased ad- 


ministrative control of campus newspapers was reported from several localities. 

Great interest was evidenced in new technical developments in mass media, 
including the impending “thaw” of the television freeze and the effect of teletype- 
setter circuits on subscribing dailies. 


Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: AAUP Bul., American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin; Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. Jrnl. Soc., American Journal of 
Sociology; Anls. Am. Ac., Annals of the American Academy; Am. City, American City; Am. Mrc., 
American Mercury; Am. Schir., American Scholar; Am. Press, American Press; Bus. Week, Business 
Week; Bdcstng., Broadcasting; Calif. Pub., California Publisher; Cath. Wkly., Catholic Weekly; Chr. 
Century, Christian Century; Circ. Man., Circulation Management; Colo. Pub., Colorado Publisher; 
Cmnwl., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Elem. Sch. Jrnl., Elementary School Journal; Esq., 
Esquire; Fla. NN&RD, Florida Newspaper News & Radio Digest; Guild Rep., Guild Reporter; IJOAR, 
International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research; INS Newsctr., INS Newscaster; Jrnl. of Ap. 
Psych., Journal of Applied Psychology; Jrnl. of Ad., Journal of Advertising; Jrni. of Home Ec., 
Journal of Home Economics; Jrnl. of Mktg., Journal of Marketing; Jrni. of Negro Ed., Journal of 
Negro Education; JQ, JOURNALISM QuaRTERLY; Lib. Jrnl., Library Journal; Msthd., Masthead; NARND 
Bul., National Association of Radio News Directors Bulletin; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; N. Y. 
Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; N. Y. Wkly. Pr., New York Weekly Press; New Ykr., New 
Yorker; Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; Occup., Occupations; PNPA Bul., Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Association Bulletin; PJ, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Pub. Rel. 
Jrnli., Public Relations Journal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; 
Q. of FR&T, Quarterly of Films, Radio & Television; Rdrs. Dig., Readers’ Digest; Rep., The Reporter; 
Sat. Ev. Post, Saturday Evening Post; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; Schistc., Scholastic; Sch. and Soc., 
School and Society; Sci. Am., Scientific American; Sci. Newsl., Science Newsletter; State Dept. Bul., 
U. S. Dept. of State Bulletin; TV, Television; 20th Cent., 20th Century; UN Bul., UN Bulletin; U. S. 
N&WR, U. S. News & World Report; Vit. Spchs., Vital Speeches; Wrtr., The Writer. 
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Advertising 

ANONYMOUS. Advertisers Put $873,428,- 
513 into Four Media Last Year, PIB 
Reports. Ad. Age 23:11 pl March 17. 
List of top 100 U. S. advertisers is again 
topped by Procter & Gamble. 

—Armstrong Outlines Behavior Research. 
Ad. Age 23:10 pl March 10. 

Agency uses psychological research to 
point liquor ad campaign at heavy con- 
sumers who drink “for effect.” 

—Drys Fight Radio, TV Liquor Advertis- 
ing. Ad. Age 23:5 p57 Feb. 4. 

—1951 Ad Volume Passes 6.5 Billions. 
PI 238:2 p36 Jan. 11. 

McCann Erickson, Inc., preliminary esti- 
mate shows all-media gain of 15 per 
cent over 1950. 

—Who Are Tomorrow’s Customers? Bus. 
Wk. p140 Dec. 8. 

Population trends applied to consumer 
demand. 

BraDway, Bruce. Agency Networks Have 
Come of Age; Bill More than $100,000,- 
000 a Year. Ad. Age 23:9 pl March 3. 

CRICHTON, JoHN. Fifty “Over $10,000,000 
Agencies” Billed $1,567,000,000 in 1951. 
Ad. Age 23:8 pl Feb. 25. 

List of advertising agencies which placed 
more than $10,000,000 during last year. 

Dunn, S. Watson. Overlapping of Listen- 
ing Among Radio Audiences. Jrnl. of 
Marketing 16:3 p 315 Jan. 

MCINTYRE, ROBERT B. Ad Council Un- 
veils New Plan for Newspaper Partici- 
pation. E&P 85:5 p7 Feb. 2. 

First plan ever devised for newspaper 
participation in public service campaigns 
on a regularly-scheduled basis. 


Community Newspaper 
Hitt, Evan. Can We Have Any More 
William Allen Whites? Nieman Rpts. 
6:1 pl Jan. 
Concept of community service and goals 
in community journalism. 


Struper, RospertT P. It Takes Guts to 
Write Local Editorials. Quill 40:2 p7 
Feb. 

Problems of small daily editorial policy. 


Courts and Law of the Press 
ANonyMovus. License Tax on Paper Held 
Unconstitutional. E&P 85:2 pl3 Jan. 12. 
Notice of appeal E&P 85:3 p7 Jan. 19. 
California Judge rules against Corona 
business license for paper. 
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—Judges Differ on Florida’s Campaign 
Law. E&P 85:13 p54 March 22. 

Courts split on state law requiring 
papers to refuse political advertising not 
authorized by candidate or agent. 

—McLean Heirs Ask Court: Newspaper 
Too Hazardous? E&P 85:9 p7 March 1. 
Financial data behind Cincinnati En- 
quirer transaction disclosed. 

—Mansfield Antitrust Case Ends in Con- 
sent Decree. E&P 85:3 p7 Jan. 19. 
Lorain Journal’s companion paper will 
cease boycott of radio users. 

—N.Y. Court Upholds Rights to Records. 
E&P 85:9 p9 March 1. 

State court grants taxpayer suit for ac- 
cess to qualifications of officeholders. 
—On the Vets’ List. Time 58:26 p45 Dec. 

24. 
Closing of bookie shops drops sale of 
racing forms. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Publisher Is 
Still Advertising Judge. E&P 85:7 pll 
Feb. 16. 

Chicago attorney comments on implica- 
tions of Lorain Case in regulating ad- 
vertising. 

LOSTUTTER, MELVIN. Libel Awards Aver- 
age $2,800 in Michigan. JQ 29:1 p66 
Winter. 


Criticism and Defense of Press 
ANDERSON, R. F. News from Nowhere. 
Sat. Rev. 35:1 p22 Jan. 5. 
More on our disappearing foreign cor- 
respondents. 
ANnonyMous. According to Hoiles. Time 
58:27 p42 Dec. 31. 
Rio Grande Valley residents protest 
newspapers’ policy. 
—Comment: Operation Eggnog. 20th 
Cent. 151:89 p6. Jan. 9. 
Collier’s hypothetical history criticized. 
—Flag or No, We Still Hail UN. Collier’s 
129:6 p7 Feb. 9. 
Defense of World War III issue. 
—Fried Crow, a la Mode. Time 59:12 
p61 Mar. 24. 
Stewart Alsop 
wrong predictions. 
—Grist for the Mill. Time 59:7 p47 Feb. 
18. 
Fraternizing with Communist correspon- 
dents criticized. 
—Press Month. Cmnwl 55:16 p414 Feb. 1. 
Positive tone urged in Catholic Journal- 
ism. 


explains columnists’ 
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—Time Out of Mind. Collier’s 129:7 p74 
Feb. 16. 

Collier’s replies to Time on World War 
Ill criticism. 

—Troubled Press. Fortune 45:2 pl24 Feb. 
Washington news shortcomings and 
achievements. 

—War Nobody Liked. Time 59:2 p46 
Jan 14. 

Collier’s sells 500,000 extra copies of 
World War III issue. 

—What’s the President Say? Time 59:1 
p66 Jan. 7. 

Winchell criticized by Columnist Ed 
Sullivan. 

ALBIG, W. Good and Evil from the Press. 
Anls. Am. Ac. 280 p105-15, March. 
Davies, JoHN Jr. “The Truth About 
Korea” Nieman Rpts. 6:1 p13 Jan. 
A Korean associate of Boyle and Big- 

art replies to Maj. Gen. Willoughby. 

Davis, F. J. Crime News in Colorado 
Newspapers. Am. Journal of Soc. 57:4 
p325 Jan. 

SPELVIN, G. Mr. Spelvin Criticizes the 
Critics. Theatre Arts 36:2 p16 Feb. 
STERN, P. M. Tyranny of Words. N. 

Repub. 126:6 p13 Feb. 11. 
Criticism of Washington reporting. 

VASARHELYI, M. Criticism from Hungary. 
Am. Merc. 74:337 p60 Jan. 

A Hungarian says the American Mer- 
cury helps keep people ignorant. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 
ANoNyMous. Addresses Unknown. Time 
59:3 p74 Jan. 21. 
New York Daily News begins publish- 
ing names of persons due tax refunds. 
—Art After Dark. Nswk. 39:7 p64 Feb. 
18. 
Paris Herald columns appear in N.Y. 
Herald Tribune. 
—Biggest Success Story. Time 59:3 p74 
Jan. 21. 
New York Post publishes series on Win- 
chell. 
—Bulletin from the Palace. Time 59:7 
p47 Feb. 8. 
Press Coverage of King George’s death. 
—Dear Dorothy Dix. Time 59:12 p62 
Mar. 24. 
Muriel Agnelli replaces Dorothy Dix. 
—End of a Fairy Tale. Time 59:4 p77 
Jan. 28. 
Barnaby comic strip ends. 
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—H-A Hoax. Nswk. 39:7 p63 Feb. 18. 
Medical story backfires on the Chicago 
Herald-American. 

—Labor Press Subjected to an Expert's 
Critique. E&P 85:11 p64 March 8. 
Sam Sherman of Milwaukee Journal ad- 
vises labor press at Wisconsin confer- 
ence “to stop trying to masquerade as 
newspapers.” 


—Newspaper Jury. Am. Press 70:4 p18 
Feb. 


15 editors answer to question “Should 
independent publishers take sides polit- 
ically in a presidential year?” 

—Not a Woman’s Woman. Time 59: 2 
p43 Jan. 14. 

Fleur Fenton (Mrs. Gardner Cowles) 
interviews Eva Peron. 
—Reporter in the Lobby. 

p54 Mar. 3. 
Denver Post puts a reporter on the state 
house lobbyists. 

—Shaking the Empire. Time 58:27 p42 
Dec. 31. 

William Randolph Hearst Jr. orders 
more straight news. 

—The Low Down. Time 59:11 p40 Mar. 
17. 

Mortimer-Lait reporting in U.S.A. Con- 
fidential raises furor. 

—3-Paper System Effects Saving on Tape 
Circuit. E&P 85:6 p22 Feb. 9. 

BANCROFT, GRIFFING. From Newspaper to 
Radio. Quill 40:3 p7 March. 

Radio, newspaper, and television writing 
compared by CBS veteran. 

BURCHARD, DONALD D. Texas Editors Re- 
port News Source “Curtains.” JQ 29:1 
p68 Winter. 

Cociey, J. Heart of the Matter. Cmnwl 
55:9 p216 Dec. 7. 

Catholicism in the day’s news. 

CUSHMAN, KENNETH. Editorials in Oregon 
Dailies Have Much in Common. JQ 
29:1 p70 Winter. 

Space and content study of editorials in 
Oregon. 

DeEVoTO, BERNARD. Easy Chair: Third 
Floor. Harper’s 204:1222 p43 March. 
Style and content of Harper’s column. 

Erwin, Ray. Panmunjom’s Peace Parleys 
No Picnic. E&P 85:11 p14 March 8. 
Press corps works under rugged condi- 
tions and with peculiar relations to Gen- 
eral Headquarters and to the Red cor- 
respondents. 


Nswk. 39:9 
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Hook, J. W. Is Your Interview Showing? 
Occup. 30:5 p332 Feb. 

KLEIN, Ettnu BEN. How “Time” Maga- 
zine Puts a Story Together. JQ 29:1 
p73 Winter. 

LONG, THEODORE. Physician, Heal Thy- 
self. Nieman Rpts. 6:1 p9 Jan. 

“Cult of secrecy” today is the result 
of neglected digging by reporters yester- 
day. 

RAFFERTY, KEEN. “Throw Girl in River.” 
Nieman Rpts. 6:1 p18 Jan. 

New Mexico journalism dean issues 
rules for headlines. 

RATNER, J. E. Research Is No Substitute 
for Ideas. Quill 40:3 pS March. 

Scott, HucH W. Composite Style Guide 
from 22 Newspapers. E&P 85:4 p50. 
SmiTH, C. New York Music Critics Make 
Composition Awards. Mus. Am. 72:2 

p6 Jan. 15. 

SwarT, Haro_pD J. How to Avoid Trouble 
with the Post Office. PI 238:8 p68 Feb. 
22. 

Recap of rules on lotteries and ad con- 
tests of U.S. Post Office Department. 
TORNABENE, Russ. The Stars and Stripes 
Reports Its Third War. Quill 40:1 p12 

Jan. 


Education for Journalism 

BENTEL, DwicHt. Columbia “Crusaders” 

Give N.Y. the Works. E&P 85:4 p53 
Jan. 26. 
Columbia’s Pulitizer school students 
gather material for “crusades” from 
New York city conditions in unique 
course. 

BERT, RUSSELL E. Trend is Toward Super- 
vision of Student Newspapers. JQ 29:1 
p62 Winter. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, A. L. No One Way to 
Educate Newspapermen. Nieman Rpts. 
6:1 p17 Jan. 

Nevada journalism dean defends variety 
of courses in U.S. schools. 

PRICE, WARREN C. Additional Enrollment 
Figures Raise Journalism Major Totals. 
JQ 29:1 p124 Winter. 

SanpDaGE, C. H. Ludgin Comments on Ad- 

vertising Education Challenged by Uni- 
versity Spokesman. Ad. Age 22:46 pl 
Nov. 12. 
Illinois U. advertising chairman explains 
aims and curriculum trends of U.S. 
schools in reply to charge by agency 
head. 
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SLaTeR, S. A. Not a Gossip Sheet! Nat. 
Edu. Assn. J. 40:10 p489 Oct. 
Aims for the high school newspaper. 
SWINDLER, WILLIAM F. The New World 
of the Journalist. Nieman Rpts. 6:1 p2 
Jan. 
Aim of schools of journalism are to 
apply the subject matter of arts and 
sciences to the news of the day. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 

ANONYMOuS. Beat That Backfired. Time 
59:9 p57 Mar. 3. 

Agence France Presse’s director dis- 
missed after false story on US troops 
in Europe. 

—Bermuda Lawmakers Want Gag on 
Press. E&P 85:2 p10 Jan. 12. 

—Booby Trap. Time 59:10 p73 Mar. 10. 
American Bar Association denounces 
freedom of information treaty. 

—Chafee Refutes Opinion Given on UN 

Treaty. E&P 85:9 p11 March 1. 
Prof. Zechariah Chafee Jr., declares UN 
draft convention on news and right of 
correction does not threaten press free- 
dom. 

—Fracas in France. Nswk. 39:9 p54 
Mar. 3. 

Agence France Presse errs on story of 
U.S. troops in Europe. 

—French Press Agency Status under Re- 
view. E&P 85:9 p13 March 1. 

Status and coverage of Agence France 
Presse reviewed in light of dismissal of 
director general by information minister. 

—Jailed Press. Time 58:26 p30 Dec. 24. 
El Transigente closed by Peron. 

—La Prensa a la Peron. Nswk 38:23 p85 
Dec. 3. 

—Newsmen-in-Exile Granted Hearing at 
UN Committee on Press Freedom. 
Guild Rep. 19:7 p10 March 22. 

—Out of the Ashes. Time 59:5 p62 
Feb. 4. 

German publications restored to UIll- 
stein family. 

—Paper in Cairo Runs Contest to Bare 
Scandal. E&P 85:12 p22 March 15. 
Egyptian paper offers prizes to readers 
for exposure of government corruption. 

—Prensa Seizure by Peron Gets UN Cen- 
sure. 85:13 p10 March 22. 
Subcommission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion, Russia dissenting, condemns Ar- 
gentine seizure of La Prensa. 





Articles in American Magazines 


—State Department Weighs Oatis vs. Steel 
Mill. Bus. Wk. p150 Dec. 1. 

“No comment” on swap of mill for 
newsman in Czech prison. 

—Subtle Control Exercised over Press in 
Cuba. E&P 85:13 p8 March 22. 
Batista regime produces editorial regu- 
larity on personal basis. 

— Take It Easy!’ Rule for Editors in Ice- 
land. E&P 85:4 p34 Jan. 26. 

Review of daily press of Iceland. 

—Times of London Launches Weekly 
News Review. E&P 85:3 p16 Jan. 19. 

—The Handy Club. Time 59:12 p61 Mar. 
24. 


UN sub-committee adopts press code of 
ethics. 

—The Price of Courage. Time 59:11 p41 
Mar. 17. 

Person persecutes La Prensa staffers. 

—To Spread the Word. Time 59:2 p56 
Jan. 14. 

International Press Institute set up. 

BonaFEDE, D. D. Batista Coup News Si- 
lenced at Gunpoint. E&P 85:12 pl4 
March 15. 

FARQUHARSON, R. A. Canadian News Has 
an American Accent. Nieman Rpts. 6:1 
p7 Jan. 

Trends in the origin and distribution of 
Canadian news. 

GENET. Letter from Paris. 
27:50 p84 Jan. 26. 
French press opinion on Eisenhower. 

KaHN, E. J. Jr. Wayward Press: Cross- 
roads & Blitz. New Ykr. 27:48 p54 
Jan 12. 

Ideological war in India’s newspapers. 


MarToN, Enpre. In Hungary, You Don’t 
Ask ‘What’s Cooking?’ E&P 85:2 p18 
Jan 12. 

Notes on press and controls in Hungary. 


Rau, SANTHA RaMA. The Ugly Face of 
Violence. Rep. 6:6 p31 March 18. 
Tribulations of running a magazine in 
India. 

TANNER, HENRY. “Human” Interest in 
Europe’s Red Press. Rep. 6:6 p37 
March 18. 


TELTSCH, KATHLEEN. Press Parley is 

Voted: U.S., Reds Against It. E&P 85: 
12 pl2 March 15. 
Call for UN-sponsored conference of 
world’s newsmen opposed by U.S. re- 
presentative who cites reasons for op- 
posing code. 


New Ykr. 
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Uruk, J. P. Publishers and Newsmen De- 

bate Composition of British Council. 
JQ 29:1 p55 Winter. 
Working journalists anxious to carry out 
Royal Commission’s suggestion of a per- 
manent, voluntary policing agency for 
British press. 

WILLENS, Doris. British Press Favors Eas- 
ing of Libel Laws. E&P 85:1 p9 Jan. 5. 


Government and the Press 

ANONYMous. Charges of Newsprint Ship- 
ments to Leftist Papers Refuted. State 
Dept. Bul. 25:647 p877 Nov. 19. 

—Democracy Can’t Endure If Truth Is 
Top Secret. Sat. Ev. Post 224:19 p10 
Nov. 10. 

—Editors Advocate Change in Press Gal- 
lery System. E&P 85:2 p7 Jan. 12. 
ASNE is told Committees shift respon- 
sibility to State Department. 

—New Security Group on News Classifi- 
cation. E&P 85:3 p8 Jan. 19. 

Edward R. Trapnell secretary of Inter- 
departmental Committee on Internal Se- 
curity. 

—Free Press vs. A Fair Trial. 
59:24 p7 Dec. 12. 

—Jobholders Treat News as a Private 
Monopoly. Sat. Ev. Post 224:22 p10 
Dec. 1. 


Schlstc. 


—Newsprint Industry Branded as “Fugi- 
tive.” E&P 85:4 p61 Jan. 26. 

Senate Committee on Small Business re- 
ports strong evidence of illegal practices 
in industry. 

—Tass “Pen” is Termed “Futile,” “Unfor- 
tunate.” E&P 85:12 p8 March 15. 
Alexander F. Jones and Carroll Binder 
deplore necessity of restricting move- 
ment of Soviet newsmen in U.S. 

—tTrustees Modify “Gag Rule” at Ohio 
State U. Guild Rep. 19:5 p12 Feb. 22. 

—Trafficking with Red Newsmen is Cen- 
sured. E&P 85:6 p10 Feb. 9. 

General Ridgway’s headquarters cracks 
down on U.S.-Red newsmen’s contacts 
at Korean truce talks. 

BENTEL, DwicHT. College Press Freedom 

Merits Editor Support. E&P 85:7 p46 
Feb. 16. 
Nev: Mexico poll finds some editors ap- 
prove of “control” o} college editors as 
legislature fires five student board mem- 
bers. 

—Free Press Has Stake in College Cen- 
sorship. E&P 85:2 p28 Jan. 12. 
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—Pro-Red Stories Cost “Daily Cal” Free- 
dom. E&P 85:5 p42 Feb. 2. 

U. of California daily put under ad- 
visory board after running two non- 
staff stories on Soviet conditions. 

Bess, D. Are Top Secrets Demoralizing 
Washington? Sat. Ev. Post 224:26 p22 
Dec. 29. 

BROWN, RoBeRT U. Shop Talk at Thirty. 

E&P 85:7 p72 Feb. 16. 
Review of five attempts by Senator Mc- 
Carthy to arrange advertising boycotts 
of newspapers, radio stations and mag- 
azines. 

Coiumncs, James L. Air Force Eases 
Policy on Civil Area Crashes. E&P 
85:8 p12 Feb. 23. 

DRAGONETTI, JosEPH W. Wiggins Says 
OPS Rule on Secrecy is “Blackmail” 
E&P 85:8 p7 Feb. 23. 

Washington Post editor cites “over- 
charge” settlement blackout. OPS in- 
formation officer replies. 

Grou, GEorGE W. Where Income Taxes 
Are Public. Rep. 6:4 p27 Feb. 19. 
The Wisconsin idea that income tax 
returns are public business. 

WATSON, CAMPBELL. Principles First, Says 
R. C. Hoiles in Challenge. E&P 85:11 
p34 March 8. 

President of Freedom Newspapers, Inc., 
believes tax supported schools will rot 
national character. 

Woop, R. H. Lid Is Still on the XB-52. 
Av. Wk. 56:1 p78 Jan. 7. 

Magazine “scooped” by government 
publication. 

—Security for Whom? Av. Wk. 56:4 p82 
Jan. 28. 

Restrictions on news of aviation criti- 
cized. 


History and Biography 


ANONYMOUS. A Measure of Freedom. 
Time 59:3 p76 Jan. 21. 
San Francisco Examiner’s publisher C. 
R. Lindner dies. 

—Amon G. Carter, portrait. Time 59:8 
p45 Feb. 25. 

—Dorothy Dix obituary. Wilson Lib. Bul. 
26:2 p428 Feb. 

—Fleur Fenton, portrait. Sat. Rev. 35:6 
p28 Feb. 9. 

—Inland Empire’s Voice. 
p66 Jan. 7. 
Story of Spokane Spokesman-Review by 
Ralph Dyar published. 


Time 59:1 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


—Jack Lait, portrait. Pub. W. 161:3 p212 
Jan. 19. 

—The Beehive. Time 59:10 p71 March 
10. 

Portrait of Eleanor McClatchy, Cali- 
fornia publisher. 

—Times-Star Purchase of Enquirer Pend- 
ing. E&P 85:2 p8 Jan. 12. 

Notes on ownership and history of two 
Cincinnati papers. 

—WNU Suspends 87-year-old Readyprint 
Service. Pub. Aux. 87:6 pl Feb. 9. 
Background and history of Western 
Newspaper readyprints. 


ERWIN, Ray. Western Newspaper Union 
Suspends Printed Service. E&P 85:6 p7 
Feb. 9. 

WNU “readyprint” service falls victim 
to rising costs. 

MATHEWS, JosEPH J. The Genesis of 
Newspaper War Correspondence. JQ 
29:1 p3 Winter. 

A re-examination of early history of 
newspaper war correspondance. 

Stark, Louis. Louis Stark’s Own Story. 
Nieman Rpts. 6:1 p3 Jan. 

Louis Stark’s own story of his Washing- 
ton career on the labor beat. 


Weis, G. Y. Inseparable Phenomena. 
Sat. Rev. 34:51 p18 Dec. 22. 
Harold Ross and the New Yorker. 
WERNER, M. R. Harold Ross: a Profes- 
sional Tribute. Nation 174:8 p178 Feb. 
23. 


Labor Relations and the Press 


ANONYMOUS. Montgomery Guild Mem- 

bers Lose in NLRB. E&P 85:1 p30 
Jan. 5. 
NLRB board orders paper to desist from 
discouraging membership and the re- 
instatement of one employee. Guild 
loses other rulings. 

—Newsboy Employe, Not Just “Little 
Merchant”: NLRB. Guild Rep. 19:4 
pl Feb. 8. 

—Rockford Local Out Two Days While 
ITU Mans Picket Line. Guild Rep. 19:7 
pl March 28. 

Guild local stays out two days at Rock- 
ford, ill., as 1TU-management dispute 
results from TTS issue. 

—Rockford Strike Opens Wire Service 
Tape Issue. E&P 85:13 p9 March 29. 
ITU raises issues of tape reproduction 
with Rockford, Ill., papers. 











Articles in American Magazines 


Brabwey, H. J. A British Journalist Ap- 

praises the Guild. Guild Rep. 19:6 p4 
March 14. 
Comparison of the Guild and the Brit- 
ish National Union of Journalists by 
NUJ general secretary after six weeks 
tour. 

JoLLos, Eva. “Cost-of-living” Wage In- 
creases: An Analysis—and a Warning. 
Guild Rep. 19:4 p11 Feb. 8. 

Analysis and criticism of labor statistics 
price index as an absolute indication of 
living costs. 

KNOLL, Erwin. Some ITU Locals Balk 
at Taped Feature Service. E&P 85:11 
p36 March 8. 

WALKER, Jerry. Court Will Enforce Ban 
on ITU Close Shop Tactics. E&P 85:1 
p7 Jan. 5. 

U.S. Seventh Circuit Appeals Court 
clarifies and expands NLRB order 
against ITU contentions. 

—N.Y. Legislature Approves Model Car- 
rier-Vendor Law. E&P 85:12 p7 March 
15. 

Bill worked out with educators awaits 
signature by Gov. Dewey to establish 
carriers as independent contractors. 


Negro Journalism 

ANonyMous. Advertest Shows Most Ne- 
groes OK Blatz ‘Amos’ Show. Ad. Age 
22:33 pl Aug. 13. 

—Ebony Publishes Largest Issue: Has 
450,000 circulation. Ad. Age 22:38 p81 
Sept. 17. 

—'‘Jet,’ News Weekly, Added to Johnson 
Negro Magazines. Ad. Age 22:44 p27 
Oct. 29. 

—Negro Reporter Crosses U.S. for Racial 
Study. E&P 84:50 p55 Dec. 8. 

—One-Fifth of 1952’s ‘Most Outstanding’ 
are from the University. Chicago U. 
Magazine 44:5 Feb. 

—‘Our World’ Readies Study of Negro 
Market. Ad. Age 22:48 p29 Nov. 26. 

—Shopping Column for Negro News- 
papers Starts in January. Ad. Age 22: 
43 p32 Oct. 22. 

—Top Negro Publisher. Changing Times 
6:3 p37 March. 

—WLIB, New York, Releases Data on 
Negro Market. Ad. Age 23:1 p53 Jan. 
2 


—WWRL Broadcasts in 13 Foreign Lang- 
uages to Reach New York’s Varied 
Populations. Ad Age 22:35 p34 Aug. 
27. 
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Crain, G. D. Are Minorities Too Articu- 
late? Ad. Age 22:38 p73 Sept. 17. 
JOHNSON, JOHN H. Does Your Sales Force 
Know How to Sell the Negro Trade? 
Some Do’s and Don'ts. Ad. Age 23:11 

p73 March 17. 


MAHONEY, ToM. Our Protesting Negro 
Press. Pageant p50 April. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 
ANONYMOUS. Boost for Lagging News- 
print. Bus. Wk. p128 Jan. 26. 
Government helps with higher priorities. 

—Chamber of Commerce Enters Tabloid 
Newspaper Field. E&P 85:1 p8 Jan. 5. 
Weekly tabloid in Washington replaces 
Business Action newsletter. 

—Dailies’ Circulation Exceeds 54,000,000 
E&P 85:5 p7 Feb. 2. 
Figures on 1951 circulation summarized. 

—Davies’ Shares Will Revert to Hearst 
Estate. E&P 85:8 p56 Feb. 23. 
Preliminary appraisal reveals trust struc- 
ture agreement on Hearst assets. 

—Fair-Trade War Declared by Druggists 
on St. Louis Post Dispatch. Bus. Wk. 
p25 March 1. 
Stores cut price of papers in retaliation. 

—Further Emergency Allocations of 
Newsprint. State Dept. Bul. 26:660 
p279 Feb. 18. 

—Group of Employes Willed Control of 
Capper Empire. E&P 85:1 pil Jan. 5. 

—IMC Recommendations on Allocation of 
Newsprint. State Dept. Bul. 25:596 
Oct. 8. 

—Investor Ingersoll. Nswk 39:1 p52 Jan. 
- 


Ralph Ingersoll buys Alexandria, Va., 
Gazette. 

—Narrowing the News. Nswk. 39:1 p52 
Jan. 7. 

Page sizes of newspapers are shrinking. 

—Paper Supply Rises. U.S. N&WR 31:21 
p18 Nov. 23. 

—Rewrite, Copydesk Differentials in 43 
Contracts. Guild Rep. 19:4 p10 Feb. 8. 
Summary of 43 newspaper contracts on 
minimums for reporters, rewrite men 
and copydesk workers. 

—Enter U.S.A. Time 59:9 p59 March 3. 
National Association of Manufacturers 
establishes magazine. 

—The New New Republic. Time 59:6 
p74 Feb. 11. 
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Magazine moves to Washington, turns 
to the right. 
—New Yorker’s Choice. Time 59:5 p60 
Feb. 4. 
William Shawn chosen editor. 
—WIM5-TV. Fortune 45:1 p74 Jan. 
TV makes money for the Milwaukee 
Journal. 


HarcGraves, W. D. Operation Determines 
Success of TTS Use. Pub. Aux. 87:13 
pl March 29. 


McELRoy, F. S. AND OTHERS. Injuries and 
Accident Causes in the Manufacturing 
of Pulp and Paper. U.S. Bur. Lab. Bul. 
1036 pl 1952. 

NorBerG, K. D. Newsprint Famine. EI. 
Sch. Jrnl. 52:5 p255 Jan. 

LOCKERBY, F. M. 43 Western Publishers 
Finance Expansion of Mill. E&P 85:1 
p9 Jan. 5. 

Thirty-three new backers join in ex- 
panded newsprint production of pub- 
lisher owned company. 

THISTLETHWAITE, R. L. National Labor 
Daily Gets Nod in Labor Press Survey 
Findings. Guild Rep. 19:4 Feb. 8. 
Survey of 38 labor editors by lowa U. 


discloses sentiment for labor daily. 


WALKER, JERRY. Financier’s Encourage- 

ment Spurs Enquirer’s Staff. E&P 85:13 
p7 March 29. 
Problem of financing employee owner- 
ship sketched for Cincinnati Enquirer 
workers by American Institute of Man- 
agement official. 


Pictorial Journalism 

ANONYMOUS. New Photo-Engraving Pro- 
cess. Bus. Wk. p50 Dec. 15. 
Trans-Gel eliminates need for dark- 
room. 

—1951. New Republic. 125:1 p11 Jan. 7 
Cartoons by Herblock reprinted. 

—Photocomposing Methods Explained to 
Philadelphia Clinic. Pub. Wkly. 160:22 
p2160 Dec. 1. 

—Press Covers Churchill Acrobatically. 
Life 32:3 p32 Jan. 21. 

Photographing prime minister’s visit to 
the United States. 

Coiuincs, James L. It’s Safer, Easier 
Now Covering the Politician. E&P 85: 
12 p52 March 15. 

Dick Sarno tells how it was done with 
flash powder at 1924 political conven- 
tion. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

ANONYMOUS. How to Change Public 
Opinion. Bus. Wk. p66 Feb. 9. 

—Campaign of Truth Intensifies Activity 
in Field of Religion. State Dept. Bul. 
26:660 p252 Feb. 18. 

—Korea’s Chief Voices Thanks to Scripps- 
Howard Papers. E&P 85:1 p10 Jan. 5S. 
Syngman Rhee thanks chain for support 
of policies. 

—Politics Pays Its Way on TV. Bus. Wk. 
p21 Feb. 9. 

—Soviet Peace Program. Schlstc. 60:3 pt. 
2 p29 Feb. 20. 


—Ten Ways of Talking About Freedom. 
PI 238:6 p3 Feb. 15. 

Ten Republic Steel social attitude ads 
are ranked by issuing agency according 
to response evoked. 

—Through the Iron Curtain. Time 59:4 
p77 Jan. 28. 

News by the National Committee for a 
Free Europe. 

ADAMSON, KING. Propaganda, Special In- 
terests, and the Professor. AAUP Bul. 
37:4 p693 Winter. 

ALEXANDER, S. European Image of Amer- 
icans. Am. Schir. 21:1 p49 Jan. 


BaRITsKI, C. A. Cabbages or Artichokes? 
Sch. & Soc. 74:1931 p353 Dec. 8. 
Russian anti-American propaganda. 


BARNARD, T. L. Truth Propaganda and 
the U.S. Information Program. State 
Dept. Bul. 25:648 p851 Nov. 26. 
Excerpts from an address of Oct. 31, 
1951. 


BarRETT, E. W. Kremlin’s Intensified 
Campaign in the Field of Cultural Af- 
fairs. State Dept. Bul. 25:649 p903 
Dec. 3. 

Excerpts from an address on Nov. 14, 
1951. 


BenpIx, R. Public’s Image of Big Busi- 
ness. Nation 173:24 p521 Dec. 15. 
Michigan U. studies opinion on General 
Motors grant. 


BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. ICMA Studies 

Newsboy Information Bureau Need. 
E&P 85:7 p58 Feb. 16. 
Circulation committee now functioning 
in every state to promote better under- 
standing with educators over newspaper- 
boys. 

BRECKER, R. L. Truth as a Weapon of the 
Free World. Anls.Am.Ac. 278 pl Nov. 
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Articles in American Magazines 


CorrFin, T. As the Russians See Us. Rdrs. 
Dig. 59:356 p37 Dec. 

DeeGcaN, THomas J. Jr. The Fight for 
Men’s Minds. Pub.Rel. Jrnl. 8:1 p9 Jan. 
Report on a mission to evaluate Amer- 
ican propaganda abroad. 

DONOVAN, RICHARD. The Great Los An- 
geles Public Housing Mystery. Rep. 6:5 
p25 March 4. 

Case history of local pressure, propa- 
ganda and public housing. 

Duval, Louis. How the Average Euro- 
pean Feels about Our Elections. Rep. 
6:6 p25 March 18. 

JENKINS, Jay. Again, 
Sheets, New Victims. 
March 4. 

Community editors in Columbus county, 
North Carolina, publish news of Klan 
outrages. 

Konr, L. After Pasadena, Phoenix. Na- 
tion 174:6 p143 Feb. 9. 

Letter charges censorship of books and 
teaching. 

KuGevtmass, J. ALvin. The Russians and 
the Olympics. Rep. 6:2 p22 Jan. 22. 
Athletics, propaganda and professional- 
ism in the USSR. 

MATHER, K. F. Fight for Mind’s Free- 
dom. Sci. Newsl. 61:2 p22 Jan. 12. 
Excerpt from address on A.A.A.S. cam- 
paign for intellectual freedom. 

McMILLAN, GEORGE. Bob Jones Univer- 
sity. Rep. 6:2 p24 Jan. 22. 

A fundamentalist university embraces 
modern communication media to stream- 
line the sawdust trail. 

MOELLER, LesLie G. The Library in a 
Changing World. Lib. Jrnl. 77:2 p83 
Jan. 15. 

The modern library is a facilitating cen- 
ter for use of mass media. 

NIEBUHR, REINHOLD. Catholics and Poli- 
tics: Some Misconceptions. Rep 6:2 p9 
Jan. 22. 

—The Protestant Clergy and U.S. Politics. 
Rep. 6:4 p24 Feb. 19. 

SARGEANT, H. H. Key to a Free World. 
State Dept. Bul. 26:659 p202 Feb. 11. 
Unity of purpose and actizn urged. 

SHAPLEY, ROBERT. They’re Sticking Stalin 
With a Pitchfork. Collier’s 129:8 p13 
Feb. 23. 

Exiles’ propaganda goes into Russia. 

SmmmMons, GEORGE E. Press Has Major 
Role in Louisiana Contest. E&P 85:1 
p13 Jan. 5. 


the Klan: Old 
Rep. 6:5 p29 
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STERNBERG, Fritz. Russia-From Revolu- 
tion to Reaction. Guild Rep. 19:4 p2 
Feb. 8. 

Beginning serial story by West German 
labor writer on the counter-revolution 
within Russia after 1917 revolution. 

PaRRI, FERRUCCIO. Meeting the Yanks at 
Strasbourg. Rep. 6:4 p11 Feb. 19. 
Psychological difficulties facing Ameri- 
cans in dealing with European civiliza- 
tion and politics commented on by an 
Italian Council of Europe delegate. 

PaRRY, ALBERT. The Komsomol Faces 
Competition. Rep. 6:2 p21 Jan. 22. 
Evidences of dissension over youth in- 
doctrination within the Soviet world. 

SINGER, PuHILip. The Five Million Holy 
Men of India. Rep 6:5 p17 March 4. 
A reporter's appraisal of the actual 
state of India’s spiritual attitudes. 

STERLING, CLAIRE. Italy’s Second Line 
Against Communism. Rep. 6:6 p6 
March 18. 

Civic Committees of Christian Demo- 
cratic party develop new techniques and 
concepts to influence public opinion. 

STILWELL, HART, AND STUART LonG. Tom 
Connally’s Last Battle? Rep. 6:4 pl4 
Feb. 19. 

Pressure gruups, newspapers, special in- 
terests and attitudes behind Texas sen- 
atorial election battle. 


WEDEMEYER, A.C. Preserving Our Heri- 


tage of Freedom. Vital Spchs. 18:9 
p267 Feb. 15. 


Public Relations 


ANnonyMous. Goals of Public Relations 


in Home Economics. Jrnl. Home Econ. 
44:2 pl29 Feb. 


—Thirteen Times Wider. Bus. Wk. p139 
Jan. 19. 

Merger makes public relations firm big- 
gest in the United States. 

BaveR, Harry C. Everybody’s Business. 
Lib. Jrnl. 77:2 p90 Jan. 15. 

Public relations is a co-operative ven- 
ture in which every library employee 
has a part. 

BLAKESLEE, ALTON L. Psychology and 
the Newspaper Man. Am. Psychologist 
7:3 p91 March. 

Psychological knowledge will be re- 
ported successfully to the degree that 
psychologists cooperate in reporting it. 
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Brown, RoBert U. Shop Talk at Thirty. 
E&P 85:8 p64 Feb. 23. 

Forum of N.Y. managing editors dis- 
cuss whether public relations men are 
press agents. 

CALDWELL, JoHN H. Ten Ways to Ir- 
ritate Business Paper Editors. Pub. Rel. 
Jrnl. 8:2 p8 Feb. 

Business editor tells of common mis- 
conceptions of business paper field. 
CAMPBELL, FLoy J. PR and the School 
System. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 8:3 p6 March. 
Oklahoma City education PR woman 
tells of creating understanding with 

many publics. 

CONNELLY, MIKE. It’s Still Your Job 
Buddy. Quill 40:3 p10 March. 

Trials and triumphs of a newspaper- 
man in army public information work. 

Dopce, MarTIN. Labor’s Political PR. 
Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 8:3 p3 March. 
Industrial relations expert discusses pos- 
sible Labor PR lines in 1952 election. 

FitzpaTRICK, Dick. Social Psychology 
and Public Relations. Quill 40:3 p8 
March. 

A broader study of psychological theory 
may offer publicists a more solid pro- 
fessional philosophy. 

HOSTETTER, CLyDE. A house organ editor 
can enjoy his job. Quill 40:2 p15 Feb. 

Irvinc, W. G. Community Advertising 
Must Reach Local Citizens, too. Am. 
City 67:1 p101 Jan. 

Linx, Henry C. The Education of PR 
Men. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 8:2 pS Feb. 


ROBERTSON, ARCHIE. Pibul Songgram and 
the Dredge. Rep. 6:4 p32 Feb. 19. 
An ECA information officer tells how 
a U.S. public relations show turned 
into Thailand navy coup. 

RoTtH, HaroLp L. Be Newsworthy. Lib. 
Jrnl. 77:2 p94 Jan. 15. 

Know the basic factors necessary for 
good relations with newspapers. 

SAMUELSON, HowarbD. How to “Sell” the 
Public Library. Lib Jrnl. 77:2 p97 Jan. 
io} 

Milwaukee library executive outlines 
methods to make people library con- 
scious. 

WATSON, CAMPBELL. “Deep Freeze” Tests 
Railway’s Public Relations. E&P 85:7 
p38 Feb. 16. 

WoLFE, B. Private Life of a Press Agent. 
Am. Mre. 73:336 p921 Dec. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Radio and Television 

AnonyMous. After the Freeze Lifts. 
Sponsor 6:1 p32 Jan. 14. 

Evaluation of how fast TV stations can 
get on the air. 

—Business Barometer. 
p32 March 31. 
Series of related discussions in an eco- 
nomic study of radio and television. 

—Conventions — Radio-TV Plans Shape 
Up. Bdcstng. 42:6 p27 Feb. 11. 

—Elmer Rice Against McCarthyism in 
Radio. Nation 173:21 p434 Nov. 24. 

—Estimated TV Set Ownership. Ad Age 
23:8 p1l40 Feb. 25. 

Family, set and penetration figures for 
Jan. 1 of NBC’s TV chain. 

—FCC Questions Programming in 26 
Temporary TV Renewals. Bdcstng. 42: 
5 p23 Feb. 4. 

FCC considers lack of educational and 
religious programs. 

—$485.4 Million. 
Jan. 21. 

Estimates of time sales show record 
set in 1951. 

—How Dayton Used TV to Sell a Civic 
Project. Sponsor 6:1 p30 Jan. 14. 
An Ohio case history of public service 
campaign. 

—How Hot Will It Get With the Freeze 
Off? Bus. Wk. p20 March 1. 

—How to Make Small-Town TV Pay 
Off. Bus. Wk. p116 Feb. 23. 

Case study of WTTV, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

—lIllinois Impact. 
March 24. 

TV news show is launched in Chicago. 

—Mott Finds TV Needs Time to Solve 
News Problems. NARND Bul. 6:3 p4 
March. 

—1950 AM-FM Revenue. Bdcstng. 42:1 
p27 Jan. 7. 

FCC releases annual financial report. 

—Politics Pays Its Way on Television. 
Bus. Wk. p21 Feb. 9. 

Plans for network television coverage 
of 1952 elections. 

—Radio Highlights of 1951. Bdcstng. 42: 
1 p44 Jan. 7. 

Chronological summary of main devel- 
opments. 

—Radio Totals in Other 
Bdcstng. 42:8 p92 Feb. 25. 
Tabulation of radio receiving sets in 
96 countries. 


Bdestng. 42:13 


Bdestng. 42.3 p23 


Nswk. 39:12 p72 


Countries. 





Articles in American Magazines 


—Set Ownership — Up in Nearly All 
Counties. Bdcstng. 42:1 p27 Jan. 7. 
Summary and complete tabulation of 
radio homes in all counties in U.S.A. 

—Summer Viewing. Bdcstng. 42:11 p79 
March 17. 

Network survey reveals TV viewing 
habits during summer. 

—Television Highlights of 1951. Bdcstng. 
42:1 p75 Jan. 7. 

Chronological listing of chief TV de- 
velopments. 

—The Trouble With News. 
p70 Jan. 28. 

Criticism of new TV global news 
roundup program. 

—TV: Dead Spot? Bus. Wk. p20 Jan. 12. 
Analysis of retail sales of TV sets. 
—TV’s Rising Income. Bdestng. 42:10 

p61 March 10. 
TV networks make more profit than 
AM radio. 

—‘Voice of the South-—WSB celebrates 
30th Anniversary. Bdcstng. 42:10 p58 
March 10. 

Pioneer Southern station reviews his- 
tory. 

—Whiskey and the Airwaves. Schlstc. 
60:4 p5 Feb. 27. 

—WIM5S-TV. Fortune 45:1 p74 Jan. 
First disclosure of financial records of 
major TV station. 

ABRAMS, EarL B. Is TV Headed for 
Double Standard? Bdcstng. 42:2 p70 
Jan. 14, 

Predicts long delay after freeze is lifted 
before all applications are processed. 
BANCROFT, GRIFFING. From Newspaper 

to Radio. Quill 40:3 p7 March. 
Journalist who has made the transition 
compares the two media. 

Beatty, J. FRANK. Code Review Board. 
Bdcstng. 42:7 p25 Feb. 18. 

NARTB sets up committee for self dis- 
cipline. 

BERLYN, Dave. Locked Out, Way Sought 
to End House Ban on Radio-TV. Bd- 
cstng. 42:9 p23 March 3. 
Repercussions of Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn’s ban. 

Carson, SAauL. The Big Package. New 
Rep. 126:5 p21 Feb. 4. 

NBC inaugurates new type news pro- 
gram on TV. 

DoNnovaN, ROBERT J. Television and the 
1952 Campaign. Rep. 6:5 p38 March 
4. 


Time 59:4 
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Dunn, S. Watson. Overlapping of Lis- 
tening Among Radio Audiences. Jrnl. 
of Mktg. 16:3 p315 Jan. 

Use of diary data in studying this prob- 
lem. 

GEHMAN, RICHARD B. Ed. Sullivan: 
TV’s Miracle Man. Coronet 31:5 p53 
March. 


HAMBURGER, P. Television: Today. New 
Ykr. 27:51 p60 Feb. 2. 
Two-hour news round-up on television. 


ISELIN, SALLY. The Guests on Television. 
Atlantic 189:3 p32 March. 
Human interest account of guest celeb- 
rities. 

Jason, Don R. Sarnoff Predicts Brighter 
Future for TV and Radio. Advertiser 
23:1 pl6 Jan. 


Javits, J. K. Case for Televising Con- 
gress. N.Y. Times Mag. p12 Jan. 13. 


Maccosy, ELEANOR E. Television: Its 
Impact on School Children. POQ 15:3 
p421 Fall. 

Comprehensive report on study made 
in Cambridge, Mass. 


MacKayeE, MILTon. The Big Brawl: Hol- 
lywood vs. Television. Sat. Ev. Post 
224:29 p17 Jan. 19; 224:30 p30 Jan. 
26; 224:31 p30 Feb. 2. 

Three-part article on television and its 
effect on movies. 


Meyer, J. L. 2p. Can TV Survive Ad- 
vertising? Sat. Rev. 34:48 p29 Dec. 1. 
Reply to Nov. 3 article by R. Rubicam 
and M. B. Mitchell. 

RASKY, FRANK. The Handout in TV. TV. 
9:2 plS Feb. 

“Tips” and “kickbacks” increase opera- 
ting expenses. 

RotH, ANDREW. British TV: Low-Budget 
Highbrow. Nation 174:13 p297 March 
29 


British television programs are com- 
pared with those produced in the United 
States. 


SaNDAGE, C. H. Educational Radio Gets 
Big Audience—‘When it’s Promoted. PI 
238:12 March 21. 

Results of study of audience promotion 
at University of Illinois. 

Seacor, May V. Children’s Television 
Habits and Preferences. Q of FR&T 
6:2 p143 Winter. 

Report on California viewing study. 
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SELDES, GILBERT. Politics—Televised and 
Sponsored. Sat. Rev. 35:11 p31 March 
15. 

SHAYON, ROBERT LEwis. Wanted: A Cen- 
ter for Special Talent. Sat. Rev. 35:5 
p32 Feb. 2. 

Suggestion for center to produce edu- 
cational programs. 

SMITH, BERNARD B. Can Unsponsored 
TV Pay Its Way? Harper’s 204:1221 
p97 Feb. 

Suggested use of pay-as-you-view sys- 
tem, 

SMYTHE, DaLLas. Consumer’s Stake in 
Radio and Television. Q of FR&T 6:2 
p109 Winter. 

TAIsSHOFF, Sot. Walker Fills in for Coy. 
Bdcstng. 42:8 p23 Feb. 25. 

Change in FCC leadership. 

TAYLOR, TELFORD. Television as an Edu- 
cational Medium. Educational Record 
33:1 p30 Jan. 

The case for broadening and diversi- 
fying the economic base of television. 

TOLBERT, FRANK X. Man Behind a Net- 
work. Nation’s Bus. 40:3 p56 March. 
Profile of Gordon McLendon, founder 
of Liberty Broadcasting System. 

WALKER, Jerry. All This, But ‘Today’ Is 
Too Much Yesterday. E&P 85:4 p44 
Jan. 26. 

WPIX sets pace for fast handling of 
TV news films. 

—‘“Costello’s Hands” Shot Planned, Ex- 
Actor Says. E&P 85:13 p62 March 22. 
Article includes discussion of telecast 
of hair-raising climb on antenna tower. 

—Electronic Election Campaign is As- 
sured. E&P 85:1 p34 Jan. 5. 

Radio and TV plans for covering elec- 
tions. 

—Nothing Like Success to Breed FCC 
Stampede. E&P 85:9 p61 March 1. 
Financial success of TV stations ex- 
pected to stimulate applications for li- 
censes. 

—There’s a Radio Set for Every Voter 
in U.S. E&P 85:5 p44 Feb. 2. 

1952 radio census figures assembled by 
researchers of the four major networks. 

—UHF Style Looking Up, Bow Tie for 
Antenna. E&P 85:12 p38 March 15. 
Ultra High Frequency television boom 
in offing according to engineers on basis 
of Connecticut experimental data. 

—Why Not Let Program Performance Be 
a Guide? E&P 85:7 p60 Feb. 16. 
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WEAVER, SYLVESTER L. Enlightenment 
Through Exposure. TV. 9:1 p28 Jan. 
Network seeks to make TV a construc- 
tive force in society. 

Waite, Paut W. KFMB Airs Disputants’ 
Views. NARND Bul. 6:1 p2 Jan. 
Report on method of handling local 
controversy. 

ZEISEL, ILsE and Hans. What is TV Do- 
ing to Radio Listening? PI 238:3 p44 
Jan. 18. 

Graphic presentation of statistics based 
on radio sets in use and TV sets in 
homes. 


Survey Techniques and Media Analysis 
ANONYMOUS. Des Moines Readership 
Studies are Presented. E&P 85:13 p18 
March 22. 
ARF report featuring “inside-outside” 
city study is reviewed. 

—Gallup Poll to Be Pondered. Chr. Cent. 
69:10 p237 Feb. 27. 

—How Pollsters Plan to Redeem Them- 
selves. Bus Wk. p22 Feb. 23. 
Improved methods ready for 1952. 

Davison, W. PHILLIPs. The Role of Re- 
search in Political Warfare. JQ 29:1 
pi8 Winter. 

LyNess, Pau I. The Place of the Mass 
Media in the Lives of Boys and Girls. 
JQ 29:1 p43 Winter. 

A study of leisure time in Des Moines 
schools in pre-television days. 

NAFZIGER, RALPH O. with MARLCOM MAc- 
LEAN JR. and WARREN ENGSTROM. Who 
Reads What in Newspapers? IJOAR 
5:4 p519 Winter. 

Ray, RoyaL H. Economic Forces as Fac- 
tors in Daily Newspaper Concentration. 
JQ 29:1 p31 Winter. 

Difficulty in maintaining competition 
and the need for self-discipline by mon- 
opoly newspapers indicated. 

RODGERS, CHARLES E. New Communica- 
tion Techniques Studied in FAO Work- 
shop. JQ 29:1 p59 Winter. 
Specialized international agency plans 
procedures to get information to peo- 
ples without access to conventional 
mass media. 

WALKER, JERRY. Newspapers and TV Are 
Complementary. E&P 85:11 p12 March 
8 


Prof. C. Wright Mills and Harvey Zor- 
baugh present 600 page research docu- 
ment on N.Y. TV to Hearst organiza- 
tion. 








A Selected Bibliography 

From Foreign Journals 

December 1951, January and February 1952 
Edited by J. EDWARD GERALD 
Assisted by Mitchell V. Charnley (France); William 


P. Jensen (Norway and Denmark); and Maarten 
Schneider (The Netherlands) 








During the period of these notes, British newspapers raised their prices again 
and the upward trend in circulation figures ended abruptly. Fear of retrenchment 
haunted Fleet Street and nervousness cropped out in a spontaneous Strike in the 
office of one of the national dailies. Similar uneasiness was reported in Norway 
and, in France, the plight of the intellectual became worse in a period of rising 
prices and low wages. 

French journalists continued restive not only because of the economic situation 
but because of the uncertainties in government's role. The anti-collaborationist 


laws which clouded the title to some newspaper properties, and even impaired 


freedom of press itself, have not been clarified to the satisfaction of journalists. 

Censorship was reported in Pakistan and Egypt. In Bermuda a newspaper felt 
the lash of unfriendly government. The Times of London was indicted on charges 
resulting from publishing an election advertisement. 

British newspapers have long complained that government newsprint rules favor 
magazines and The Times took advantage of the rules to establish a weekly news- 
magazine. In Paris, Etudes de Presse, scholarly quarterly of the French Press In- 
stitute which had been suspended in 1947, was revived under direction of Georges 
Bourgin. The first three issues presented research material of uniformly good 
quality. 

Abbreviations used: D, Dagspressen (Oslo); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); EP, 
Etudes de Presse (Paris); DJ, De Journalist of the Federation of Netherlands Journalists; 1JJ, Institute 


of Journalists Journal (London); J, Journalist of the National Union of Journalists (London); JD, 
Journalisten (Copenhagen); JN, Journalisten (Oslo); Med., Mededelingen van de Nederlandse Dag- 


ag 
bladpers (1945); ANN, Newspaper News (Sydney); NW, Newspaper World (London); WPN, World's 


Press News (London). 


Advertising 

ALLEN, P. G. Ad. rates to become un- 
economic for more advertisers in 1952? 
NW 2815 p18 Jan. 3. 

ANONYMOUS. Advertising’s rampart. ANN 
24:2 pl Dec. 1. 
Australians prevent legislation to limit 
deductibility of advertising as a business 
expense. 

—Periodicals tock biggest slice of 1951 
ad. gains. WPN 47:1198 p16 Feb. 29. 


—Philip Emanuel to retire on December 
31. WPN 46:1187 p3 Dec. 14. 
Advertising director at Odham’s Press 
retires after 37 years. 

—1124,470,000 is one year’s ad. bill. 
WPN 47:1197 p20 Feb. 22. 

Statistics on advertising in British news- 
papers for 1951. 

DIETRICHSON, ARVID. Annonsemarkedet 
og Tiden som Kommer. D 24:11 p4 
Nov. 
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Little change in newspaper advertising 
predicted for Norway. 

LaMotrTe, Serce. La publicité par la 
radio. E 171 unpaged Dec. 10. 
Serious problems face radio advertising 
in France. 


Communications Law 
ANoNYMous. The ad. which caused the 
trouble. WPN 46:1192 p14 Jan. 18. 
Details of advertisement for which The 

Times is standing trial. 

—Back where we started on libel law re- 
form, says H. A. Taylor. WPN 46:1186 
p27 Dec. 7. 

—Defamation bill reaches the committee 
stage. WPN 46:1195 p6 Feb. 8. 

—Protection sought for journalists against 
“lifting.” IJ 39:398 p163 Dec. 

—These ads. may be illegal—sometimes. 
WPN 47:1198 p24 Feb. 29. 

British corrupt practices act involves 
The Times in landmark case. 

—The Times elects for trial by higher tri- 
bunal. WPN 46:1192 p14 Jan. 18. 

An election advertisement brings prose- 
cution under corrupt practices act. 

—Tribune entitled to plead fair comment, 
rules House of Lords. WPN 47:1198 
p24 Feb. 29. 

SoLaL, Lucien. La diffamation par im- 
prudence. EP 3:2 p219 Oct. 15. 

Why should unintentional libel be pun- 
ished as severely as intentional? 

VAN VEEN, TH. W. Pers. en Justitie in 
Duitsland. DJ March. 

The press and the judicature in Ger- 
many. 


Communications Management 

AnonyMous. ABC figures reveal full af- 
fect of price rise: Only one national 
gains. WPN 46:1195 p19 Feb. 8. 

—A propos d’une éventuelle résurrection 
du Temps. E 178 pl Feb. 20. 
Prospects of reestablishment of a fa- 
mous Paris newspaper. 

—Det Okonomiske Samarbeid i Pressen. 
D 25:1 pS Jan. 

Norwegian press gains strength through 
cooperation. 

-—Drastic economy drive looms in Fleet- 
street: Staff cuts are feared. WPN 
48:1191 p3 Jan. 11. 

—News from Paris: Provincials break 
with press federation. WPN 46:1190 
p18 Jan. 4. 
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—Norsk Presses Okonomi i Dag. D 24:12 
p8 Dec. 

Norwegian press is engaged in “a strug- 
gle for life.” 

—Picture Post's memorial issue cost rec- 
ord sum to produce. WPN 47:1198 p27 
Feb. 29. 

—Publishers face grimmest time for 20 
years. WPN 46:1193 pS Jan. 25. 
Rising costs squeeze harder in Britain. 

—The Times launches new Weekly Re- 
view. WPN 46:1190 p6 Jan. 4. 

—Un des services d’expédition d’abbonés 
les mieux équipés d'Europe: celui du 
Figaro. E 178 p7 Feb. 20. 

Description of the outstanding plant of 
the Paris newspaper. 

MERLIN, Louis. La France aura-t-elle une 
télévision? E 171 unpaged Dec. 10. 
Following a study of U. S. television, 
Merlin predicts what France may ex- 
pect. 


Comparative Journalism 

ANnonyMous. Lettre d’U. R. S. S. E 178 
p18 Feb. 20. 

L’Echo adds a letter from Russia to its 
list of foreign contributions. 

—Move to alter 1946 “occupation papers” 
law alarms French press. WPN 46: 
1194 p23 Feb. 1. 

—La presse en France et dans le monde. 
EP 3:1 p63 July 15; 3:2 p229 Oct. 15; 
3:3 p58 Jan. 15. 

World summary of press news with an 
exhibit of texts and documents. 

BraDLey, H. J. What I saw in America. 
J 35:1 p8 Jan. and 35:2 p24 Feb. 

The new general secretary of British 
NUJ reports on trip to U. S. A. 

KirKvaaG, O. De dagbladpers in Noor- 
wegen. Med. Jan. 

LIERHAMMER, ErRNsT. Lettre d’Allemagne. 
E 171 unpaged Dec. 10. 

THoMas, W. HaRFORD. United States’ lo- 
cal papers set high standard., reports 
Harford Thomas. WPN 48:1191 p16 
Jan. 11. 


Content of Communications 

ANonyMous, Growth of children’s comics 

in Britain. WPN 46:1188 p26 Dec. 21. 
—Offensiv Mot Tekstreklamen i Bergen. 

JN 35:11 p170 Nov. 

Bergen newsmen discuss how to keep 

publicity out of news columns. 
—Papers give so little foreign news— 

Bartlett. WPN 48:1191 pS Jan. 11. 





Articles in Foreign Journals 


—Pictures told the moving story. WPN 
46:1196 pl Feb. 15. 

Photography records bereavement of 
the British royal family. 

—Reacties der Franse 
nieuws. Med. Jan. 
Reactions of French readers to the 
news. 

Exias, Ton. Critish onderzoek van de 
Franse pers. DJ Feb. 

An analysis of the French press. 

VEERSEMA, H. Plaatsruimte en nieuws. 
DJ March. 

The death of King George VI as re- 
ported in the Dutch daily press. 

VocT, LorENTz. Oslo—Pressen Bare en 
Localpresse? JN 35:12 p100 Dec. 
Oslo newspapers principally serve local 
region. 


lezers op het 


Education for Journalism 
ANoNnYyMous. How Kemsley editorial plan 
uses discussion group technique. NW 
2814 p898 Dec. 27. 
JENSEN, BERIT V. Journalistakademiet 
Gar inn i Andre Arbeidshalvet. JN 36: 
2 p22 Feb. 
Norwegian journalism academy begins 
second semester. 


Freedom of the Press 

AnonyMous. IFJ seeks UN enquiry into 
state of press behind iron curtain. WPN 
46:1196 p16 Feb. 15. 

—Lone fight of Bermuda paper for right 
to press freedom. WPN 46:1192 p22 
Jan. 18. 

—Nawai Waqt’s’ lone—and losing—battle 
for press freedom. WPN 48:1191 p17 
Jan. 11. 

A pre-election censorship erases a lead- 
ing Pakistan newspaper. 

—Politi-Affaeren i Odense. JD 47:9 pS 
Sept. 

Politimesteren i Odense Angriber Naer- 
ings— og ytringsfriheden. JD 47:11 p2 
Nov. 

Two articles discuss police attempt to 
censor news in Danish town. 

—This body shows “unusual” interest in 
presenting press to the young. WPN 
47:1198 p10 Feb. 29. 

Well known British journalists appear at 
conference devoted to criticism of the 
press. 

EvenHuis, E. Indonesie is de pers vrij. 
DJ Feb. 

Freedom of the Indonesian press. 
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History and Biography 

AnonyMous. Anders Bording. JD 48:1 
p4 Jan. 

Personality sketch of “first Danish jour- 
nalist.” 

—Avisene i Fiskebollbokser. D 25:2 p4 
Feb. 

Norwegian newspapers use microfilm to 
aid historians. 

—Cecil King, Northcliffe nephew, new 
chairman of Méirror—Pictorial. WPN 
46:1188 p3 Dec. 21. 

—De Groene Amsterdammer 75 jaar. DJ 
Jan. 

Birthday notes on an independent pro- 
gressive Dutch publication. 

—Editors name the six best news stories 
of 1951. NW 2815 p4 Jan. 3. 

—Norges Storste Journalist. JN 35:9 
p137 Sept. 

Biographical sketch of Ola Thommes- 
sen, famous Norwegian journalist. 

—Profile: E. J. B. Rose. WPN 46:1195 
p20 Feb. 8. 

The director, International Press Insti- 
tute, Zurich. 

—Profile: Joseph Josten. WPN 47:1197 
p39 Feb. 22. 

About the editor of the Free Czecho- 
slovak Information Service. 

CREMERS, WiEL P. M. Honderd vijf en 
twintig jaar Parlementaire Pers. DJ 
Feb. 

One hundred twenty-five years of par- 
liamentary journalism. 

MANEVY, RAYMOND. Zola journaliste. EP 
3:3 p37 Jan. 15. 

Memorial to Zola’s important place in 
French journalism, 1865 to 1900. 

Nerpp, Lucien. La machine 4 imprimer 
depuis Gutenberg. E 170 p19 Nov. 30. 
Covers a gap in the history of printing 
in scholarly fashion. 

SwaFFER, HANNEN. Swaffer speaks up for 
the press photographers. WPN 47:1198 
p9 Feb. 29. 

An old Northcliffe man divides up the 
credit for press photography. 

VAN DER Ros. Betekenis der christelijke 
journalistiek. DJ Feb. 

The importance of Protestant Christian 
journalism. 


International News Coverage 
ANONYMOUS. Army rules make news cov- 
erage in Egypt difficult and dangerous. 
WPN 46:1190 p4 Jan. 4. 
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—Une interview exclusive de M. Maurice 
Negre. E 177 p19 Feb. 10. 
The director of Agence France Presse 
describes it as “the world’s second news 
service.” 


TERROU, F. La liberté de l’information sur 
le plan international. EP 3:1 pill July 
15; 3:2 p161 Oct. 15. 

History of League and U. N. consider- 
ation of freedom of information, Part 1. 


Labor Problems and Trade Unionism 

ANONYMOUS. Central London ADM mo- 
tion for rules review on admission of 
non-journalist sports writers. WPN 46: 
1192 p4 Jan. 18. 

—Central London elects new officers: 
Byrne, Moran contest Cousins’ post. 
WPN 46:1192 p3 Jan. 18. 

Communist again indorsed for editor of 
NUJ official paper. 

—Kemsley NUJ chapel ballots in drive to 
secure closed shop at Gray’s Inn Road. 
WPN 46:1196 p3 Feb. 15. 


Miscellaneous 
ANonyMovus. Australia blocks radio deal. 
WPN 46:1188 p3 Dec. 21. 
Purchase of chain by British syndicate 
meets government opposition. 
—Improved outlook for Mirror’s Austra- 
lian radio investment. WPN 46:1196 p9 
Feb. 15. 
—Local control of radio chain must stay, 
Mirror group told. 
An Australia-for-Australians policy laid 
down in radio ownership rules. 
—Macquarie network. Stations must be 
controlled substantially by Australians. 
ANN 24:3 pl Jan. 1. 


HEIGHWAY, ARTHUR J. The story of 
World’s Press News over the past dec- 
ade. WPN 46:1190 p16 Jan. 4. 


JaCKSON, HooLe. Observer's literary com- 
petition was newest chapter in journal- 
ism’s encouragement of new writers. 
WPN 46:1190 p18 Jan. 4. 


KRANENBURG, J. L. Concentratie van igen- 
dom in de dagbladpers. Med. Feb. 
Concentration of ownership in the daily 
newspaper field. 

STOETZEL, JEAN. Fonctions de la presse: 
a coté de l'information. EP 3:1 p37 
July 15. 

Some of the socio-psychological func- 
tions of the press. 
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Newspaper Men's Organizations 

ANONYMOusS. La Federation de la Presse 

. E 174 pl Jan. 10. 
New proposals for meeting the French 
press crisis. 

—Lovaendringer en Masse paa General- 
forsamlingen. JD 48:2 pS Feb. 

Report on annual meeting of Danish 
newspapermen’s organization. 

—Paris journalists protest at low wages; 
increase on weeklies. WPN 46:1187 
p29 Dec. 14. 

VAN OorscHoT. Vijftig jaar Katholieke 
Journalistenorganisatie. DJ March. 
Fifty years of Roman Catholic journal- 
ists’ organization. 


Newsprint 
ANonyMous. Bowater’s record profits: 
Publishers of dead journals “will have 
cause to wonder,” says Express. WPN 
46:1196 p18 Feb. 15. 
—Development of newsprint from New 
Zealand pulp. WPN 46:1186 p8 Dec. 7. 
—Newspapers penalised says Daily Ex- 
press. WPN 46:1190 pS Jan. 4. 
British newsprint restrictions favor mag- 
azines, a leading newspaper asserts. 
ForreMa, YGE. Het stormsein is gehesen. 
DJ Jan. 
Dangers resulting from the scarcity of 
newsprint. 


Propaganda 
ANONYMOUS. Bertrand Russell cross-ex- 
amined on role of the press in the cold 
war. WPN 46:1194 p9 Feb. 1. 
—Death of the Crown Film Unit. 
46:1195 p14 Feb. 8. 
—Dikobraz double jeers at Czech author- 
ities. WPN 46:1188 p30 Dec. 21. 
A well-known humor magazine gets into 
the Czech political wars. 
—How does Daily Worker pay for these 
foreign correspondents? WPN 48:1191 
p27 Jan. 11. 


Working Conditions of the Journalist 


DENOYER, PIERRE, and MORIENVAL, JEAN. 
La condition sociale du journaliste 
francais. EP 3:3 p10 Jan. 15. 

The inadequate compensation of intel- 
lectuals in general and journalists in 
particular. 

VAN DER WIELEN, E. J. De journalist op 
de maatschappelijke ladder. DJ Feb. 
Social position of the journalist in the 
Netherlands. 


WPN 





Financial Reports 
ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 


Financial Report for 1951 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1951 $1,701.66 

3—1950 dues @ $5.00 

333—1951 dues @ $7.50 
4—1951 dues @ $4.00 

156—1952 dues @ $7.50 
5—1951 Associate Member dues @ $3.50 
1—1952 Associate Member dues @ $3.50 
3—1952 Junior Associate Member dues @ $3.50 
1—1i952 Senior Associate Member dues @ $7.50 
1—Mailing List sold @ $6.00 

74—Placement Bureau registrations @ $3.00, 1951 

24—Placement Bureau registrations @ $3.00, 1952 


Placement Bureau 1% fee collected (for placements made in 
1950 and 1951) 


Convention: 


ASJSA contribution 
Reimbursement for Exchange 
Miscellaneous 


Total Receipts 7,835.20 


Total Cash Available $9,536.86 


Office equipment and supplies 
Postage 
Printing 
Stenographic assistance 
Bank charges 
Telephone and telegraph 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Convention expenses 
Honorarium (Secretary-Treasurer), 1951 
Fidelity bond 
Miscellaneous 
Placement Bureau: 
Printing 
Postage 
Stenographic assistance 
Honorarium (Director), 1951 
Y% gross income for 1951 





Total Expenditures 6,854.72 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1951 $2,682.14 
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ASSOCIATION OF ACCREDITED SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 
Financial Report for 1951 
RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand, January $ 818.13 
39—School dues @ $50.00, 1951 

1—School dues @ $50.00, 1952 
Saturday Evening Post, book royalties 


Total Receipts 2,085.78 


Total Cash Available $2,903.91 


Printing 

Bank charges 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 

American Council on Education dues—1951 

Honoraria: QUARTERLY editor 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Investment for JOURNALISM QUARTERLY* 
American Council on Education for Journalism pledge, 1951 


Total Expenditures 1,606.74 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1951 $1,297.17 


*Total invested in the Douglas County Building and Loan Association of 
Lawrence, Kansas, as of December 31, 1951, including principal and all 
interest earned $ 844.11 


PAID-UP AEJ MEMBERSHIP 
At the Close of Business on December 31 of Each Year 


(Before 1951, figures are for American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
502 


AEJ Account with JOURNALISM. QUARTERLY, 1951 
Balance due JOURNALISM QUARTERLY at close of year, 1950 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY share of: 
1—1950 dues collected in 1951 @ $5.00 
333—1951 dues collected in 1951 @ $7.50 
4—1951 dues collected in 1951 @ $4.00 
5—1951 Associate Member dues collected in 1951 @ $3.50.. 
156—1952 dues collected in 1951 @ $7.50 
1—1952 Associate Member dues collected in 1951 @ $3.50.. 
3—1952 Junior Associate dues collected in 1951 @ $3.50.... 
1—1952 Senior Associate dues collected in 1951 @ $7.50.... 


$2,590.50 
Total paid to JOURNALISM QUARTERLY in 1951 1,952.50 


Balance due JOURNALISM QUARTERLY at close of year, 1951.. $ 638.00 





Financial Reports 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Financial Report for 1951 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand December 31, 1950 $1,856.30 
AEJ subscriptions 
Non-member subscriptions 
AASDJ appropriation 
Single copy sales 
Advertising 
Reprints 
Miscellaneous 


$6,129.67 


Printing and mailing 

Postage 

Reprints 

Honorarium to Business Manager 
Honoraria to Assistant Editors 
Back copies 

Copyright fees 

Refunds 

Traveling expense 

Bank charges—checks returned 
Freight and express 

Promotion 

Subscriptions and dues 

Clerical and art work 


Total Expenditures 
Net Loss 774.67 


$1,081.63 





“. . . | decline to accept the end of man. It is easy enough to say that 
man is immortal simply because he will endure; that when the last ding- 
dong of doom has clanged and faded from the last worthless rock hanging 
tideless in the last red and dying evening, that even then there will still be 
one more sound: that of his puny inexhaustible voice, still talking. I refuse 
to accept this. I believe that man will not merely endure: he will prevail. 
He is immortal, not because he alone among creatures has an inexhaustible 
voice but because he has a soul, a spirit capable of compassion and sacri- 
fice and endurance. The poet's, the writer's, duty is to write about these 
things. It is his privilege to help man endure by lifting his heart, by re- 
minding him of the courage and honor and hope and pride and compassion 
and pity and sacrifice which have been the glory of his past. The poet's 
voice need not merely be the record of man, it can be one of the props, the 
pillars to help him endure and prevail.” —WILLIAM FAULKNER in speech at 
Stockholm, Sweden, accepting the Nobel Prize in Literature, December 10, 
1950. 
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Committees of the Association for Education in Journalism 
(Terms expire December 31, 1952, unless another year is noted.) 


Subcommittee on Endowment of the 
Committee on Communications 
Research 

Kenneth Marvin, Iowa State, chairman 

Earl English, Missouri 

David ite, Boston 


Committee on Standards of Teaching 
Leslie Moeller, Iowa, chairman (1953) 
Gordon Sabine, Oregon (1954) 

Ralph Lashbrook, Kansas State (1953) 
Willis Tucker, Tennessee (1952) 


Committee on Publications 

Chilton R. Bush, Stanford, chairman 
(1954) 

Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota (1953) 

Marcus M. Wilkerson, Louisiana State 
(1952) 

Committee on Photo Journalism 
Truman Pouncey, Houston, chairman 
Clifton Edom, Missouri 
James Fosdick, Kent State 

Committee on Professional Freedom 

and Responsibility in Press and Radio 


J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota, chairman 
(1953) 


Herbert Brucker, Hartford Courant 
(1952 


Charles C. Clayton, Lindenwood Col- 
lege (1954) 

Philip Griffin, California (1953) 

Lester Getzloe, Ohio State (1952) 

Frederic E. Merwin, Rutgers (1954) 


Wesley Maurer, Michigan (1953) 

Niel Plummer, Kentucky (1952) 

Keen Rafferty, New Mexico (1954) 

DeWitt Reddick, Texas (1954) 

Kenneth Stewart, N. Y. U. (1952) 

Rae Weimer, University of Florida 
(1953) 


Committee on Ways and 
Means, Auditing 
Ralph Nafziger, Wisconsin, chairman 
Wesley C. Clark, Syracuse 
Gerald Forbes, Mississippi 
Convention Program Committee 
Roscoe Ellard, Columbia, chairman 
Richard T. Baker, Columbia 
A. L. ag Nevada 
R. R. Lashbrook, Kansas State 
J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota 
Place of Meeting Committee 
Earl ~~ Missouri, chairman 
Elmer F. Beth, Kansas 
George Phillips, South Dakota State 


Committee on Audio-Visual Aids 
Harold Wilson, Minnesota, chairman 
Dwight Bentel, San Jose State 
Wesley Brewster, Syracuse 
Carroll Coleman, Iowa 
Vernon Frost, Washington 


UNESCO Liaison Committee 
Robert W. Desmond, California, 
chairman 
Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota 
O. W. Riegel, Washington and Lee 
Roland Wolseley, Syracuse 
John V. Lund, een 


Committee on Foreign Students and 

Foreign Schools of Journalism 
Raymond B. Nixon, Emory, chairman 
Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern 
Charles E. Higbie, Wisconsin 


Committee in Charge of Biographical 
Directory 
George E. Simmons, Tulane, chairman 
E. G. Trotzig, South Dakota 
Donald D. Burchard, Texas A. & M. 





BOOKS for the Journalist 


@ NEWSPAPER SALES 
PROMOTION 


by Thomas F. Barnhart 
A_ how-to-do-it ide covering circula- 
tion, classified vertising, retail adver- 
tising and general advertising. It helps 
the publisher, promotion staff, adver- 
tising staff and circulation department 
make the — more profitable with 
sales tested 
Spiral Bound; Photo Offset; 84x11; 
233 Pages; 1950 Printing; $4.00 


@ TYPOGRAPHY FOR 
COMMUNITY JOURNALISM 


by William F. Swindler 


A laboratory manual and syllabus of 
basic printing know-how for students 
and younger workers in advertising, 
copy-reading, makeup and printing. 
Valuable to the newsman on smaller 
dailies and weeklies. 


Spiral Bound; Mimeoprint; 74 Pages; 
81%4x11; 1950 Edition; $1.75 
Order copies of both these helpful books. 
We pay postage when remittance 
accompanies order. 


BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
426 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 




















News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . 
sor Price, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Notes for the next issue should reach him by June 15. 


NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY WARREN C. 


PRICE 


. activities of schools and 


. Should be sent to Profes- 





Statement Issued as to Policy 
In News Notes Publication 


To ease a space problem in the publi- 
cation of News Notes in the QUARTERLY 
and to define more specifically the type of 
items desired, the editors suggest that sub- 
missions hereafter be limited to the fol- 
lowing: 

Appointments and resignations of 
journalism faculty members (including 
part-time faculty members only when 
they have full responsibility for one or 
more courses). 

Grants of leave of absence for study 
or important travel. 

Establishment of new degrees and se- 
quences within departments. 

New buildings for journalism and 
communications instruction. 

Installation of mechanical equipment, 
but of new types only. 

Establishment of journalism and com- 
munications scholarships. 

Grants of funds for research and 
grants of cash gifts for libraries. 

Establishment of new courses. 

Inauguration only of institutes or 
other services to the profession. 

Deaths of faculty members 
emeritus faculty members. 

Many types of articles in the QUARTER- 
Ly have become so numerous in recent 
years that there no longer seems to be 
sufficient general interest or available 
space to carry them. Hereafter it will be 
necessary to eliminate: 

Annual and semi-annual conferences 
on campuses and meetings of profes- 
sional and honorary journalistic socie- 
ties. 


and 


Addresses by faculty members off the 
campus and addresses by visiting 
speakers on the campus. 

Installation of mere additional equip- 
ment. 

Alumni activities. 

Personals about faculty members. 

Publications by faculty members 
(these are recorded elsewhere). 

Items about faculty members who are 
judges in contests. 

Research activities by graduate stu- 
dents. 

Readership surveys. 

Services to high schools. 

Items that have had wide circulation 
in the trade press. 

The News Notes section already carries 
only 40 to 50 percent of the total amount 
of material submitted, but even this reduc- 
tion in number of items has left an un- 
wieldy amount to be processed. The 
QUARTERLY staff hopes that the various 
schools will cooperate in helping to carry 
out this statement of policy. 

Every effort will be made to publish in 
as much detail as possible items that fit the 
classifications of significant news. 


Stanford Announces Ph.D. Degree 
In Communications Research 


The Institute for Journalistic Studies at 
Stanford University has announced a p;o- 
gram leading to the doctor of philosophy 
degree in mass communications research. 

Candidates may present through the In- 
stitute, in cooperation with appropriate de- 
partments of the University, a program in- 
cluding work in journalism and courses in 
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departments offering statistics, learning 
and perception, public opinion and propa- 
ganda, social psychology and social struc- 
ture, and methodology of the social 
sciences. 

Candidates for the master of arts degree 
will continue to take the degree in jour- 
nalism. 

The Ph.D. program is designed for 
graduate students who wish to prepare for 
careers as communications research spe- 
cialists. 


Anniversary Convention to Be Held 
In New York City August 26-28 

The second convention of the Associa- 
tion for Education in Journalism and its 
coordinate organizations, the Association 
of Accredited Schools and Departments of 
Journalism and the American Society of 
Journalism School Administrators, will be 
9g in New York City August 26, 27 and 

8. 

The Graduate School of Journalism 
will be the host school on the occasion of 
its 40th anniversary, Dean Carl W. Acker- 
man has announced. The convention also 
will mark the 40th annive of the 
American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism, the parent of the present three 
journalism groups. 

Arrangements for housing 200 dele- 
gates and their families in John Jay Hall 
on the Columbia Quadrangle, 114th 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue, have been 
made by Professor Roscoe Ellard, chair- 
man of the program and arrangements 
committee. 

Rooms, all with running water, will be 
$7.50 a person for the convention period 
—from Monday, August 25, until 5 p. m. 
Thursday, August 28. Rooms may be re- 
tained at $2.50 a night through Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday nights if the persons 
desiring to remain will notify Professor 
Ellard’s secretary either at the time of reg- 
istration or not later than noon on Aug- 
ust 26. 

Separate floors will be assigned to single 
men, to single women and to married 
couples. A few suites will be available for 
delegates accompanied by their families. 
Community showers are available on each 
floor. No room has private bath. 

Meals will be served in the John Jay 
dining room. The charge for nine meals, 
beginning with dinner Monday night and 
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going through luncheon on Thursday, 
August 28, will be $12 for each adult. 
Children under nine years of age will be 
charged at half price: $6 for nine meals, 
and $1.25 a night for room. 

Meetings will be held in Harkness 
Theater Auditorium of the Butler Library 
Building, next door to John Jay Hall. The 
program is being built around leading fig- 
ures in the field of journalism and com- 
munications, with emphasis on the panel 
type of discussion. 

Tours of professional and cultural in- 
terest in New York are being planned by 
Professor Richard T. Baker, who also will 
be in charge of Columbia alumni activi- 
ties incident to the convention. 

Reservations for rooms and meals at 
John Jay Hall, accompanied by check or 
money order for $19.50 a person, should 
reach Professor Roscoe Ellard, Graduate 
School of Journalism, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y., 
by July 25. 

Further details will be announced in 
the Summer QUARTERLY and in mailings 
to AEJ members. 


Charles E. Swanson Will Join 
Illinois Staff as Assistant Dean 

Professor Charles E. Swanson of the 
University of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism will join the staff of the University 
of Illinois June 16 as research professor in 
the Institute of Communications and as 
assistant dean of the Division of Commun- 
ications. 

The appointment was announced by 
Wilbur Schramm, dean of the division. At 
Illinois Professor Swanson will work prin- 
cipally on classified war contracts in psy- 
chological warfare and on military intelli- 
gence and related topics. 

Professor Swanson was educated at San 
Diego State College and received master 
of arts and doctor of philosophy degrees 
from the State University of Iowa. He is a 
former staff member of the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram, the San Diego 
Union, and a former city editor of the San 
Diego Tribune-Sun. He has taught at San 
Diego State College, the State University 
of Iowa and the University of Minnesota. 
At Minnesota he has been professor of 
journalism and director of the School of 
Journalism Research Division. 
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Nixon and Jones to Join 
Faculty at Minnesota 


Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, director of the 
division of journalism at Emory Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, will next fall become a pro- 
fessor in the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

At the same time Dr. Robert L. Jones 
will become an associate professor of 
journalism and director of the School's 
Division of Research. He will succeed 
Dr. Charles E. Swanson, who joins the Il- 
linois faculty this summer. 


Nixon, who took his doctor’s degree at 
Minnesota in political science with a dou- 
ble journalism minor in 1942, is a visiting 
professor at Stanford University this sum- 
mer. Before assuming his Minnesota ap- 
pointment he will spend a month on the 
staff of Time in New York City. 


Editor of the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY 
since 1945, Dr. Nixon served on the 
ACEJ Accrediting Committee for three 
years. He was vice-president of AATJ in 
1938-1940, and its research chairman in 
1944. He joined the faculty at Emory in 
1926, and has served there continuously 
except for absences to travel abroad, to 
teach at Illinois, California and Minnesota, 
and to take graduate work at Wisconsin 
(M. A., 1934) and Minnesota. He is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. 


For seven years Nixon worked as re- 
porter, sports editor, telegraph editor, city 
editor, magazine editor and editorial writ- 
er on the Tampa Daily Times. He has 
served frequently as special correspondent 
and research consultant for the Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution and other papers. 
He is the author of Henry W. Grady: 
Spokesman of the New South and also is 
known for his studies of newspaper own- 
ership trends. 


Dr. Jones is at present acting director 
of the Strategic Intelligence Research Di- 
rectorate, Human Resources Research In- 
stitute, United States Air Force, Maxwell 
Field. He left a position as instructor in 
journalism and psychology at Minnesota 
last June for the Air Force work. 

Jones received a bachelor’s degree from 
University of Wichita in 1942, a master’s 
degree from Minnesota in 1947 and a doc- 
tor’s in psychology, with a journalism mi- 
nor, in 1951. His thesis, “A Comparison 
of Methods of Measuring Journalistic Apt- 
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itudes,” is one of the most extensive stud- 
ies yet made of its subject. 

Jones served in the Air Force during 
World War II. He has had advertising and 
public relations experience. 

Among teaching assistants appointed to 
serve at Minnesota next year are Harold 
L. Nelson and Russell E. Hurst. 

Nelson, who holds bachelor’s (1941) 
and master’s (1950) degrees from the 
Minnesota School, will be a candidate for 
the Ph.D. in journalism. Nelson _ has 
worked in advertising and public relations 
with Time Inc. and a Minneapolis bank 
and was a member of the Minneapolis 
United Press bureau for three years. He 
taught journalism at Texas Technological 
College in 1950-1951 and at the State 
University of Iowa in 1951-1952. 

Hurst, a 1952 journalism graduate from 
Texas Christian University, has had news- 
paper and radio news experience in Ohio 
and Texas, as well as news and radio 
writing in the Air Force. 


Charnley Awarded Fulbright 
Lectureship in Italy 


A University of Minnesota journalism 
professor next year will be Italy's first vis- 
iting lecturer on journalism and mass 
communications. 

He is Professor Mitchell V. Charnley, 
who has been a member of the school of 
journalism faculty since 1934. Charnley 
has been awarded a Fulbright lectureship 
by the Department of State to teach from 
November to June at the University of 
Florence. 

Before joining the Minnesota staff, 
Charnley taught journalism at Iowa State 
College following a career as a newspaper- 
man on the Walla Walla (Wash.) Bulletin, 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, and the De- 
troit News. He is a former assistant man- 
aging editor of the American Boy maga- 
zine, assistant editor of Short Stories, and 
from 1935-45 was managing editor of 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. He also is a for- 
mer chairman of the Council on Radio 
Journalism. He has published widely on 
problems of the newspaper and radio. 

Charnley takes over his overseas assign- 
ment in September and will be accompa- 
nied to Italy by Mrs. Charnley and their 
two children, Deborah and Blair. 
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Staff Changes Announced 
By Twelve Schools 


Twelve other schools and departments 
of journalism have announced various staff 
changes, including appointments and resig- 
nations and leaves of absence. These are 
exclusive of other staff announcements in- 
volving the Universities of Illinois and 
Minnesota. They follow, alphabetically: 


Brighum Young University—Heber G. 
Wolsey, director of the radio and televi- 
sion division of the Gillham Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Salt Lake City, appointed 
special instructor in journalism beginning 
with the spring quarter. He is teaching a 
new class in commercial writing for radio 
and television. 


University of Illinois—I. W. Cole, as- 
sistant to the director of the School of 
Journalism and Communications, has re- 
joined the staff after a period of active 
duty with the Army. He had been as- 
signed first to the Public Information Sec- 
tion of the Sth Army, with headquarters in 
Chicago; later, he was a public informa- 
tion specialist in Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way’s general headquarters in Tokyo. 

Donald G. Hileman, instructor in jour- 


nalism, resigned this spring to accept an 
assistant professorship in journalism at 
Washington State College, Pullman, Wash. 
He has completed work and passed pre- 
liminary examinations for a Ph.D. degree 
in communications at Illinois. 


Indiana University—Winston Allard has 
resigned as associate professor of journal- 
ism to return to active service with the Air 
Force at Washington, D. C. He will edit 
the Air Force Magazine. Magazine writ- 
ing and publishing courses at Indiana are 
being taught this semester by Richard Si- 
mons, of the staff of the Indianapolis Star 
Magazine. Also assisting with courses this 
semester are Stephen G. Savage, formerly 
an assistant professor of journalism who is 
now engaged in graduate study, and Miss 
Gloria Jackson, formerly of the Muncie 
(Ind.) Press. 

Ralph Burkholder has taken an execu- 
tive position with the Miami (Fla.) Her- 
ald after two years as an associate profes- 
sor of journalism at Indiana. 


Long Island University—Leon Gold- 
stein, vice president in charge of special 
events at Station WMCA, New York, has 
been appointed an instructor in radio news 
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writing. Classes are held in the WMCA 
studios. 


University of Miami—Carroll A. Lake, 
formerly a colonel on Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s staff in Europe, is teaching 
a course in publicity methods this spring. 
A former member of the staffs of the 
Christian Science Monitor and the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, Mr. Lake also has 
served with the Voice of America and has 
done publicity work in Miami and Miami 
Beach. 

Verne O. Williams, feature writer for 
the Miami Daily News Sunday Magazine, 
has been appointed to teach advanced 
magazine article writing classes in the Uni- 
versity’s Evening Division. He was grad- 
uated from Miami in 1950 and received an 
M. A. degree from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1951. 

Guy Butler and Robert Hively have 
been appointed to teach sports writing and 
fiction writing, respectively, in the Evening 
Division. Mr. Butler is sports editor of the 
Miami Daily News; Mr. Hively formerly 
was with the Associated Press. 

James L. Julian, associate professor of 
journalism, and Louis L. Becker, part-time 
instructor in photography, have resigned. 
Mr. Julian will do publicity work and will 
teach at San Diego (Calif.) State College, 
and Mr. Becker will join the photography 
department of the Du Pont Company in 
New York City. Mr. Becker has been 
succeeded by Robert Rudoff, a graduate of 
the University of Miami in 1950. 

Charles M. Chuckrow, instructor in 
journalism, has resigned to join the As- 
sociated Press in New York City. 


University of Minnesota—Sidney Gold- 
ish, research director for the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune, is offering a seminar in 
“Advanced Research in Printed Media” in 
the first summer session, June 16 to July 
25. Mr. Goldish holds B.A. and M.A. 
degrees in journalism from Minnesota. He 
is a former assistant news editor of the 
Minneapolis Tribune. In the past six years 
he has co-operated in various research 
projects in the Research Division of the 
Minnesota School of Journalism. 


University of New Mexico—Everton 
Conger, assistant professor of journalism, 
and William E. Hall Jr., instructor, have 
been granted leaves of absence for the 
1952-53 academic year. Both will carry 
on advanced studies, Professor Conger will 
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work in journalistic history and law and 
related studies; Mr. Hall will study toward 
the doctorate at the State University of 
Iowa. 

Replacing Professor Conger will be 
Woodrow Wilson Cliff of the University of 
Omaha. Mr. Hall has been a part-time 
teacher and managing director of the New 
Mexico Alumni Association. 


New York University—Gregory Mason, 
chairman of the Department of Journal- 
ism who is on sabbatical leave until Sep- 
tember, spent part of the winter in Pan- 
ama. Professor Mason on his return to 
the United States renewed work on a 
novel. 

Albert C. Aumuller, instructor in news 
photography, has been promoted to pic- 
ture editor of the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun. 

Ronald Shilen, a graduate assistant in 
journalism and William Bradford Re- 
search Fellow, has accepted an executive 
position with the Fund For Adult Educa- 
tion, a Ford Foundation project, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


University of Oklahoma—C. Joe Hol- 
land, assistant professor of journalism and 
supervisor of student publications, has 
been granted a sabbatical leave for 1952- 
*53 to work on a Ph.D. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. His major work will 
be in history, with a minor in journalism. 


Oklahoma City University—Richard J. 
Kirchner, staff member at KTOK, Okla- 
homa City, has been appointed to the 
journalism faculty to teach radio contin- 
uity writing and radio news writing. Mr. 
Kirchner has had more than six years of 
commercial radio experience. Frank W. 
Ashley is a new instructor in photography 
courses; he has been engaged in photog- 
raphy since 1922 and has been teaching 
since 1938. 


Pennsylvania State College—Michael A. 
Blatz, until recently head of the Norman 
(Okla.) bureau of the Daily Oklahoman 
and Oklahoma City Times, joined the De- 
partment of Journalism staff in February. 
Mr. Blatz, who is an instructor, has a 
bachelor’s degree from Pennsylvania State 
and a master’s degree from the University 
of Oklahoma. He is working toward a 
Ph.D. degree in history at Oklahoma. 

Eugene Reilly, associate publisher and 
business manager of the Centre Daily 
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Times, State College, Pa., is teaching two 
sections in the course in “Publication 
Management.” 


San Jose State College—Major Charles 
Kappen is on leave from the Department 
of Journalism and is now stationed in the 
Far East. Until recently he has been serv- 
ing as public information officer at Camp 
Roberts, Calif. Major Kappen’s classes are 
being taught by Carleton Smyth, former 
staff member of the Washington Times- 
Herald and former instructor in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois School of Journalism. 

Ralph Westerman of the San Jose De- 
partment of Adult Education is teaching 
magazine article writing classes during the 
absence of Marion Owen Atkinson, who 
suffered a stroke last summer and is in the 
U. S. Naval Hospital at Oakland, Calif. 
Mr. Atkinson also taught the public rela- 
tions sequence, and this work is being con- 
ducted by Pearce Davies, San Francisco 
Bay area public relations counselor. 


South Dakota State College—Clifford L. 
Ellis, assistant professor of journalism, has 
resigned to become head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at the University of 
Omaha in fall. Professor Ellis holds bach- 
elor’s and master’s degrees from Indiana 
University. He joined the South Dakota 
State faculty in 1949. 


Southern Methodist University—Robert 
Tripp, head newscaster of WFAA, Dallas 
Morning News radio station, is teaching 
the radio news course offered jointly by 
the Departments of Journalism and 
Speech. Mr. Tripp succeeds Sidney 
Pietzsch, WFAA news director. 


West Virginia Journalism School 
To Get New Quarters in 1953 

The School of Journalism at West Vir- 
ginia will be established in new quarters in 
January 1953. Almost an entire building, 
Martin Hall, has been allocated to the 
school, which for 30 yeas has been lo- 
cated on the third floor of Woodburn Hall. 

The basement of the new building will 
be used for an enlarged printing depart- 
ment. The director’s office, a business of- 
fice, and classrooms will be on the first 
floor. The second floor will be occupied 
mainly by the news department of the 
Daily Athenaeum, student newspaper, and 
reporting laboratories. A reading room, 
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various offices, and a large auditorium 
will be included. 

The third floor will be used for labora- 
tories of the divisions of news photog- 
raphy, radio journalism, and industrial 
journalism. Space also is being considered 
for instruction in photo-engraving and the 
offset process. 


Texas Gets $5000 Scholarship; 
5 Other Schools List Awards 


Six schools and departments of journal- 
ism this spring announced the establish- 
ment of student scholarships and memor- 
ial funds. The largest, for $5000, was re- 
ceived by the University of Texas, with 
the proceeds to be used to reward a de- 
serving senior in the school of journalism. 
The various awards follow: 

Brigham Young University—Two new 
scholarships in journalism, amounting to 
$150 each, have been established by the 
Salt Lake Tribune and Salt Lake Tele- 
gram. Winners will be chosen annually 
from among outstanding sophomores in 
junior colleges of Utah. They will enter 
professional journalism training in their 
junior year at Brigham Young. 


University of Illinois—Alumnae of the 
School of Journalism and Communications 
have been instrumental in obtaining an 
award from the Junior Women’s Adver- 
tising Club of Chicago. It will be granted 
annually to a woman student in her junior 
year who is enrolled in advertising. The 
Chicago group sponsored a fashion show 
to raise funds for the scholarship. 


University of Miami—A $450 scholar- 
ship as first prize in state-wide competition 
for Florida high school photographers is 
being offered by the Miami chapter of 
Kappa Alpha Mu, national press photog- 
raphy society. 

The Miami professional chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi has established a $1000 
loan scholarship for journalism students. 
Journalism majors, minors, or students 
who have shown ability on campus publi- 
cations may borrow up to $200 from the 
fund. Only men will be eligible. 


Northwestern University—The Medill 
School of Journalism has set up three 
awards for winners of the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio News Directors radio and 
television news contests. The first winners 
are WHO, Des Moines, Ia., for radio 
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news; WBAP-TV, Fort Worth, Tex., for 
television news; and WTIC, Hartford, 
Conn., for special events. 

Professor Baskett Mosse, chairman of 
the Medill Radio Division, made the pres- 
entations at the national convention of the 
association of radio news directors in Chi- 
cago. Other judges included Professor 
Mitchell V. Charnley of the University of 
Minnesota and Professor Fred Whiting of 
Northwestern. 

The NARND also has established a na- 
tional radio and television library at 
Northwestern to contain recordings of 
films and outstanding entries submitted in 
each years contest. 


University of Texas—The School of 
Journalism has received a $5000 educa- 
tional grant from the Cabot Carbon Com- 
pany of Pampa, Tex. The income from 
the fund will be used to reward the high 
scholarship of one of the journalism ma- 
jors entering his senior year. The grant 
was accepted by the Texas Board of Re- 
gents on March 28. 


University of Wisconsin—The Wiscon- 
sin Press Association, organization of 
weekly newspapers, has established a 
scholarship to serve as a living memorial 
to outstanding weekly editors and to sup- 
port students in community journalism. 

The association started its drive for con- 
tributions in the name of the late Will H. 
Conrad of Medford, Wis., editor of the 
Star-News and former president of the 
National Editorial Association. Mr. Con- 
rad was killed in an automobile accident 
in March 1951. 

The press association will place a silver 
plaque in the halls of the School of Jour- 
nalism. Mr. Conrad’s will be the first 
name inscribed. Professor Scott M. Cutlip 
represents the school on the Memorial 
Fund Committee of the association. 


Preliminary Television Monitoring 
Report in New York Released 


Dallas W. Smythe, research professor in 
the Institute of Communications Research 
of the University of Illinois, has released 
a preliminary report on the second tele- 
vision monitoring study conducted in New 
York. 

Professor Smythe made the study of 
New York television programs from Jan- 
uary 4 to 10 as director of studies of the 
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National Association of Education Broad- 
casters. This was the third monitoring 
study ordered by the NAEB. Earlier, Pro- 
fessor Smythe had conducted an_ initial 
study of New York programming and a 
study of Los Angeles programming. 

It is hoped that information obtained 
from the studies will benefit the television 
industry, government agencies, educational 
institutions, civic organizations and the 
public. The studies have been made pos- 
sible through a grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education of the Ford Foundation. 

During the week involved, the entire 
production of the seven television stations 
in the New York area was studied by the 
monitors. A complete record of program 
types, time on the air, amount and type of 
advertising, amount of violence in pro- 
grams, and other pertinent points was 
maintained. 


Journalism-Secretarial Major 
Included among Course Changes 


A number of new sequences have been 
added in journalism instruction in various 
schools and departments. These include 
several in radio and television, one in 
journalism and secretarial work, and spe- 
cialized tutorial courses. By institutions, 
the sequences and course developments 
follow: 


University of Colorado—A _ tutorial 
course for students wishing to specialize 
in a particular type of reporting will be 
offered next fall. This course may be sub- 
stituted by students in the upper 10 per- 
cent of the class in place of a required in- 
dependent study course. 


University of Georgia—A new sequence 
combines editorial and secretarial work. 
The sequence was added to meet the de- 
mand for young women who combine edi- 
torial work with secretarial jobs. The sec- 
retarial courses in which a student will 
register will include typing, shorthand, 
business correspondence and office man- 
agement. : 


University of Kansas—A radio journal- 
ism sequence will be started in fall and a 
magazine journalism sequence is in the 
planning stage. At the annual meeting of 
the William Allen White Foundation Feb- 
ruary 22, the trustees voted $3000 a year 
to bring outstanding newspaper men and 
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women to the William Allen White School 
for periods of three days to answer ques- 
tions of students on problems they will en- 
counter in professional work. 


University of Miami—Six journalism 
courses now are being offered in the Uni- 
versity’s Evening Division. They are 
“News Writing,” “Advanced News Writ- 
ing,” “Publicity Methods,” “Magazine 
Article Writing,” “Advanced Magazine 
Article Writing,” and “Fiction for News- 
papers and Magazines.” 

New York University—For the first 
time in many years, journalism courses 
are being offered in the summer session. 
The decision was made as a result of a 
survey taken in November 1951, when 
more than 40 percent of students majoring 
in journalism expressed an interest in a 
summer program. Courses are being con- 
ducted by Hillier Krieghbaum, associate 
professor, and Ben Yablonky, assistant 
professor. 


University of North Dakota—A com- 
posite major in radio journalism will be 
offered in fall. It will be directed jointly 
by the Departments of Journalism and 
Speech. A total of 36 hours will be re- 
quired, 18 in journalism and 18 in speech. 


Northwestern University — Television 
has been added to the radio sequence 
designation in the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism. The change in name to Radio and 
Television comes from the fact that most 
of the radio courses taught now include 
television news writing and operations. 
Students in the radio sequence have been 
studying television news for four years as 
a laboratory course in the newsroom of 
WGN-TV, Chicago. The course in local 
and regional radio and television news 
now includes use of the motion picture 
camera by reporters. 

For the first time, the Medill School is 
offering a course in classified advertising. 
The course resulted from a study by Pro- 
fessor Charles L. Allen, assistant dean, 
and Professor Earl McIntyre, of Michigan 
State College, on behalf of the Association 
of Newspaper Classified Advertising Man- 
agers. Professor Henry Hamblin is teach- 
ing the course. 


Southern Methodist University—The in- 
troduction of a sequence in home econ- 
omics journalism in fall will expand the 
Department of Journalism’s offerings to 
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five. A new course, “The Press and So- 
ciety,” has been approved by the faculty, 
to be offered to sophomores and upper- 
classmen. A large number of professional 
men from the newspaper, magazine, and 
radio field will serve as special lecturers. 
The course is designed for journalism and 
non-journalism majors. 


Syracuse University—A new course in 
still photography designed for students in 
the graduate television sequence was 
started in the spring semester in the 
School of Journalism. It is designed to 
bring to students all photographic tech- 
niques which apply to television studio op- 
eration. C. Wesley Brewster, assistant 
professor of graphic arts, said the course 
would be required of all graduate students 
in the television sequence who have not 
had sufficient background in photography. 


Under a new plan, graduate students at 
Syracuse will have an option of writing a 
thesis or substituting six hours of graduate 
work in addition to a comprehensive ex- 
amination. Professor George L. Bird said 
the procedure would particularly affect 
those students who had taken graduate 
work but had failed to complete their 
theses. 


Texas A. & M. Gives Assistance 
In World “Campaign of Truth" 


The Texas A. & M. College Department 
of Journalism has been asked by the De- 
partment of State to cooperate in two 
phases of the world-wide Campaign of 
Truth. 


Foreign students now taking work at the 
college will be interviewed by advanced 
journalism students. One group will pre- 
pare news feature articles for translation 
and transmission to the foreign student’s 
home country. Another class will prepare 
transcribed interviews for broadcast over 
the Voice of America. 


Of particular interest in the State De- 
partment program will be the reactions 
and experiences of foreign students that 
may have caused them to change previous 
and erroneous impressions of the United 
States, its people and its customs. The de- 
partment also is interested in anything 
showing friendship and cooperation be- 
tween foreign and American students and 
American townspeople. 
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Harold P. Everest of Washington 
Named University Vice-President 


Harold P. Everest, until recently direc- 
tor of the School of Communications at 
the University of Washington, was ap- 
pointed March 16 to a newly created posi- 
tion as vice-president of the University. 
The appointment was made simultaneously 
with the announcement of the choice of 
Dr. Henry Schmitz as president-elect of 
the University of Washington. 


Dr. Schmitz is presently dean of agri- 
culture and forestry at the University of 
Minnesota. Until he assumes the presi- 
dency early in summer, Professor Everest 
will continue as acting president. Profes- 
sor Everest took over that position in Jan- 
uary, upon the resignation of Dr. Ray- 
mond B. Allen. Dr. Allen is serving as 
chairman of the Psychological Strategy 
Board in Washington, D. C., and will be- 
come chancellor of the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles in fall. 

Professor Everest joined the University 
of Washington faculty in 1938 and be- 
came director of the School of Journalism 
in 1944. When that school and the Radio 
Education Department were combined into 
the School of Communications in 1951, 
Professor Everest was named director of 
the new unit. 


A resident of the Seattle area most of 
his life, Professor Everest was the pub- 
lisher of the East Side Journal in Kirkland 
for 16 years before entering teaching. He 
is 59. 


Casey Appointed a Consultant 
For Britannica Films, Inc. 


Professor Ralph D. Casey, director of 
the University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism, and Professor Robert D. Ochs 
of the University of South Carolina his- 
tory department have been named consult- 
ants for the production of Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., of a film entitled, 
Presidential Elections. The major portion 
of the film will be concerned with political 
party campaign organization, the use of 
propaganda techniques and an analysis of 
the function of communications techniques 
in deciding political issues. The film also 
will describe the presidential election pro- 
cess and will sketch the history of the 
treatment of presidential elections by the 
communications media. 
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Illinois, lowa State Men Attend 
UNESCO Gathering in Paris 


Professor Robert B. Hudson, chairman 
of the radio division of the University of 
Illinois School of Journalism and Com- 
munications, was in Paris, France, April 
7 to 12 to attend a meeting of a special 
UNESCO committee. Richard B. Hull, 
general manager of WOI and WOI-TV, 
Iowa State College, also attended. 

The meeting was called to examine the 
possibility of making extensive use of tele- 
vision in the cause of international under- 
standing through education, science, and 
culture. The study had been authorized 
by the General Conference of UNESCO 
at its sixth session in Paris in 1951. 

On the agenda at the meeting were the 
following: 

1. Social impact of home television; ef- 
fect on children; extent of program hours; 
cultural possibilities of general programs. 

2. Potentialities of community-center 
television, educational, cultural and crea- 
tive. 

3. Education by  television—schools, 
adult and fundamental vocational educa- 
tion, scientific education. 

4. Programs promoting the purposes of 
UNESCO, the United Nations, and spe- 
cialized agencies. 

5. Possibilities and problems of ex- 
change of programs, direct or filmed; prac- 
tical difficulties, standards, restrictions, and 
languages. 

6. Relations with governments, political 
parties, newspapers and news agencies, 
broadcasters, theater and musical profes- 
sion, churches, and possibility of collab- 
oration with film-makers. 


Miss Virginia Garner, Pioneer 
Woman Teacher, Dies in Arkansas 


Miss M. Virginia Garner, for 21 years 
teacher of journalism at Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Ga., died December 15 in 
Stephens, Ark., where she had been living 
since retirement. 

Miss Garner initiated the department of 
journalism at Wesleyan in 1916, when few 
colleges in the Southeast had such courses. 

The Wesleyan teacher also helped to 
start journalism courses at Mercer Uni- 
versity, Peabody Teachers College, Ala- 
bama Woman’s College, and Hendrix Col- 
| lege. She held degrees from Galloway 
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College, Vanderbilt University and the 
University of Chicago, and had done grad- 
uate study at Columbia. 

One of her former students, in a tribute 
written for the Atlanta Journal, said: “She 
had a knack of recognizing talent and of 
driving would-be writers into habits of 
hard work.” 


Death Takes Warren Smith, 62, 
Former Missouri Staff Member 

Warren Smith, 62, promotion-produc- 
tion manager of the Dallas Morning News 
and a former assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Missouri, died 
Nov. 9, 1951, of a heart attack. 

By early training a cartoonist and com- 
mercial artist, Mr. Smith in 1914 became 
assistant to the late Dean Walter Williams 
at Missouri, where Mr. Smith installed a 
photo-engraving plant and taught news- 
paper illustrating and advertising. 

Mr. Smith’s students in his teaching 
days included Charley Plumb (creator of 
Ella Cinders); Jesse Cargill, political car- 
toonist; and Inez Robb, International 
News Service writer. Mr. Smith was at 
Missouri until 1922, when he joined the 
Dallas Morning News. 


NOTES 
University of Colorado—Four bound 
volumes of the 1948 Editor and Publisher 
are available for sale for $8. The proceeds 
will be granted to the Grosman Memorial 
Fund. Write A. Gayle Waldrop, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder. 


University of Houston—N. S. Patterson, 
director of the School of Journalism and 
Graphic Arts, has been elected president 
of the Southwest Journalism Congress, or- 
ganization of schools and departments of 
journalism of the Southwest. The organ- 
ization will hold its 1953 conference on 
the Houston campus. 


University of Illinois—Observance of 
the 25th anniversary of the School of 
Journalism and Communications was cli- 
maxed with an anniversary banquet in Ur- 
bana on May 9. Special recognition was 
paid to newspapermen and educators who 
played a major role in the establishment 
of the school. Among those honored was 
Professor Lawrence W. Murphy, the first 
director. 
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Indiana University—John E. Stempel, 
chairman of the Department of Journal- 
ism, is chairman of the content study com- 
mittee of the Associated Press Managing 
Editors Association. V. M. Newton Jr., 
of the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, general 
chairman of the APME Continuing Study 
Committee, is hopeful that cooperation 
with university research units, already be- 
gun by some APME committees and state 
AP committees, may be broadened in the 
next few years. Contacts in this develop- 
ment would be made through the Research 
Council. 


University of Kansas—The William Al- 
len White School of Journalism and Pub- 
lic Information dedicated its new $300,000 
building in a three-day program February 
22-24. More than 2000 persons, including 
150 newspapermen and public officials, at- 
tended the ceremonies. 


University of Nebraska — James E. 
Lawrence, professor of journalism and 
longtime editor of the Lincoln (Neb.) 


Star, has been named chairman of the 11- 
man Missouri Basin Survey Commission 
by President Truman. The commission 
has been assigned to review and evaluate 
the Missouri Basin program and to rec- 
ommend a plan for future action. Pro- 
fessor Lawrence has been with the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska since 1919. 


New York University—Julien Elfenbein, 
part-time faculty member for courses in 
business journalism, has been named edi- 
tor-in-chief of Home Furnishings. He will 
combine this new assignment with his du- 
ties as editor of Housewares Review and 
Linens & Domestics. All are publications 
of the Haire Publishing Co., with which 
Mr. Elfenbein is connected as editorial di- 
rector of the home furnishings group. 


Northwestern University—The Medill 
Sportscasting Service has added another 
commercial station to those radio stations 
receiving regular play-by-play broadcasts 
of Northwestern athletic contests. Station 
WOPA, Oak Park, Ill., carried the Uni- 
versity’s basketball games as described by 
student sportscasters, members of the Me- 
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dill graduate classes in news and special 
events. For the past three years, WNMP, 
Evanston commercial station, has broad- 
cast sponsored play-by-play accounts of 
Northwestern football games by journal- 
ism students. 


Professor Curtis D. MacDougall has 
been reappointed to the Cook County 
(Ill.) Housing Authority for a five-year 
term. He will continue as vice chairman 
of the group, a position he has held for 
five years. 


Syracuse University—Drew Pearson, 
whose Washington Merry-Go-Round ap- 
pears in nearly 400 newspapers, has given 
copies of his column to the School of 
Journalism. The gift includes all copies of 
the feature for the past two years. Profes- 
sor Wesley C. Clark, acting dean, said the 
school now will start a project to obtain 
copies of all columns since 1933. 


Howard Palmer, associate professor of 
journalism and manager of the New York 
Press Association, has been chosen as one 
of eight men to serve on the board of.di- 
rectors of Weekly Newspaper Representa- 
tives, Inc., new national advertising repre- 
sentative organization. The group is a 
combination of the American Press Asso- 
ciation and Newspaper Advertising Ser- 
vice, Inc., representing weekly newspapers 
throughout the United States. 

The School of Journalism has obtained 
a contract for the annual appraisal of the 
publications of the American Association 
of Chamber of Commerce Executives. 
The Graphic Arts Department, under the 
direction of Professor Laurance B. Sieg- 
fried, will do the appraising. 

Original copies of all newspaper and 
magazine columns written by the late Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes will 
be housed in the School of Journalism. 
The gift was made by Mr. Ickes’ widow. 


University of Wyoming—Two members 
of the Department of Journalism staff are 
editor and assistant editor, respectively, of 
a new Wyoming Press Association month- 
ly, The Wyoming Press. They are Wal- 
lace Biggs, department head, and Walter 
Wilcox. The publication is a bi-monthly 
12-page tabloid newspaper; it expects to 
shift to magazine format and monthly 
publication in 1953. 











Coming June I8th— 


The most comprehensive manual ever published 
on the entire operation of the business press . . . 


BUSINESSPAPER 
PUBLISHING PRACTICE 


Edited by JULIEN ELFENBEIN 
Editorial Director, Home Furnishings Group, Haire Publishing Corp. 
Member of Faculty, Department of Journalism, New York University 


A leading figure in business journalism for over twenty years has here 
drawn upon the knowledge of scores of experts in this field to create 
what is, in effect, a one-volume encyclopedia of businesspaper pub- 
lishing practice. 


The book is organized in three major divisions. Part I covers the sub- 
ject of administration in the specific areas of accounting, circulation, 
advertising, research, promotion, and production. In Part II the 
many-sided problems of editing the businesspaper are described. The 
last section analyzes the public responsibility of the business press— 
its editorial responsibility, its public relations, its observance of laws 
and codes—and presents an agenda for the future of business journal- 
ism. 


Among the contributors are such authorities as J. K. Lasser, J. H. 
McGraw, Edward L. Bernays, Dr. Boyenton, Ralph Paine, Jr., C. B. 
Larrabee, A. J. Haire, Wm. Beard, Jr., A. W. Lehman, Floyd Hocken- 
hull, and George Dusenbury. 


$6.00 at your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N. Y. 




















Outstanding McGRAW-HILL Books 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF CLEAR WRITING 
By ROBERT GUNNING. 289 pages, $3.50 


A et book offering basic rules and principles for clear writ- 
ing, this book is based on four propositions: (1) that writing is an 


art and science; (2) that much present day writing does not convey 
meaning; (3) that writers with a wide audience obey definite prin- 
ciples of clear statement, and (4) that anyone can improve the form 
and force of his writing by using readability yardsticks. 


LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION 


By Georce A. MILLER, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 298 pages, $5.00 


This distinctive work summarizes the more important approaches to 
the scientific study of communicative behavior. The summary begi 
with phonetics and the perception of speech, proceeds to the statis- 
tical analysis of language and style, traces the development of lan- 
guage in children, considers verbal learning and thinking, and ends 
with some of the recent studies of the role of communication in social 
organization. 


HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISING THAT SELLS. New 2nd Edition 


By CLypeE BEDELL, Advertising Educator and Consultant; Lec- 
turer, Northwestern University. Ready in June 


This new and revised second edition presents the reader with a sys- 
tematic and methodical approach to creative advertising. This is a 
practical manual for the student, discussing in detail the problems of 
the advertising copywriter, the tools with which he works, the ele- 
ments of selling strategy and the methods of applying them to produce 
effective advertisements. All material has been brought compietely up 
to date. 


LINCOLN AND THE PRESS 
By RoperT S. HARPER. 418 pages, $6.00 


Here, in both panoramic sweep and dramatic detail, is the newspaper 
story of Abraham Lincoln from the day in 1836, when his name first 
appeared in print, to the time of his death in 1865. These were the 
most turbulent years of our nation’s history, and all the great issues 
that arose during Lincoln’s apprenticeship in politics, the dark days 
of abolition and secession, and the tragic years of civil war, are 
brought to light vividly in these pages. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


























LIMITED 


EDITION THE 


ONLY BOOK 
OF ITS 
KINDI 


AN INVALUABLE 
REFERENCE BOOK FOR 
STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTORS 





A complete work on classified advertising in 20 concise, authoritative and 
instructive chapters. 470 pages profusely illustrated with halftones, charts, dia- 
rams and examples. Read what Dr. Charles Allen, Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University, has to say: 
“Principles and Practices of Classified Advertising is the only up-to-date, 
complete, and correct book on the subject of classified advertising and brings 
to the teacher, student and the practising advertising man an abundance of 
good illustrative material. 
“The organization and structure of the book and the order of presentation is 
very logical and easy to follow. A good many of the subjects treated in this 
book are so important that we could well wish to have complete treatises on 
each subject. I intend to use this for my classes in classified advertising at The 
Medill School of Journalism. I recommend this book wholeheartedly. 


Published by the Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers, Inc. 


Price $7.50 Single Copy 
$5.00 Per Copy in Lots of Five or More 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





J. Raymond Beckman, Sales Mgr. 

Principles and Practices 

Springfield (Ohio) Newspapers, Inc. 
Please send copies of: 


“PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING" 




















Examine this new book! 


Professor Jay W. Jensen, University of Illinois, 
says of Professor MacDougall’s book: “In an age abundant 
with spurious ideas and sadly lacking in essential ones, 
UNDERSTANDING PUBLIC OPINION is a remark- 
able achievement. Its first three chapters are, in my opin- 
ion, the best yet produced for student consumption. . . . 
The book represents the first sensible approach to the 
study of public opinion.” 


UNDERSTANDING PUBLIC OPINION 
by CURTIS D. MacDOUGALL 


Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University 
HOW PUBLIC OPINION IS FORMED and 
what causes it to follow the course it follows in specific 
instances—these are the two major questions which this 
new text investigates with all the tools which present-day 
social science can offer. 


CAREFUL AND SCHOLARLY DISCUSSIONS 
of the nature of public opinion, American culture, and 
their interrelationships consume approximately half the 
text. The remainder discusses public opinion media in 
terms of the definitions established in the first part. Virtu- 
ally all the agents contributing to American thinking are 
examined, with the ways in which they contribute. 

1952 - $5.00 
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Directory for 1952 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 


PRESIDENT, J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Earl English, Missouri; 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, George E: Simmons, Tulane; SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. 
Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, presidents of AASDJ and 


ASJSA, (see below). Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer at 
the University of tin Lawrence, ' om 


COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 


Earl English, Missouri, Wilbur. Schramm, Jilinois, William A. Sumner, Wisconsin,, Clif- 
ford F. Weigle (chairman), Stanford (terms expire 1952); Kenneth R. Marvin, lowa 
State, Charles E. Swanson, Minnesota, David M. White, ,Boston,.Marcus M. Wilkerson, 
Louisiana State (terms expire 1954); Raymond B. Nixon, Emory. 


COUNCIL ON RADIO AND TELEVISION JOURNALISM 

EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Baskett Mosse (chairman), Northwestern (term expites_ 1954); 
Arthur M. Barnes, Jowa (term expires 1952);' Floyd Baskette, Colorado (term-expires 
1952); Donald Brown, Illinois (term expires 1954); Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota 
(term expires 1953); Paul Wagner, Ohio State (term expires 1954). NARTB MEMBERS 
Edward Breen, KVFD, Fort ge, Ia. (term expires 1954); Wilton Cobb, WMAZ, ' 
Macon, Ga. (term expires 1952); Sig Mickelson, CBS-TV, New, York (term expires. 

1954); Robert K. Richards (ocmtetaryt, NARTB (term expires 1953); Hugh B. = 


KLZ, Denver, Colo. (term expires 1954). NARND MEMBER—Jim Bormann, WCCO, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (term expires 1952). 
COORDINATE ORGANIZATIONS 
Association of Accredited Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) 


PRESIDENT, Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State; VICE-PRESIDENT, Burton Marvin, Kansas; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COM- 


MITTEE, Leslie Moeller, Jowa, and Raymond B. Nixon, Emory. 


INSTITUTIONS ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Universities: Alabama, Boston, California, Colorado, Columbia, Emory, Florid:, Geor- 
ia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas,. Kentucky, Marquette, Louisiana State, —— 
innesota, Missouri, Montana State, Northwestern, Ohio, Ohio State, Oklahoma; 
eo Rutgers, Southern California, Stanford, S Texas,, Tulane, Washington, 
ashington and Lee, and Wisconsin, State Co a lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Okla- 
homa A. & M., Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Texas (State College for Women). 


American Society of Journalism School Administrators 
(Organized 1945) 
PRESIDENT, A. L. Higginbotham, Nevada; VICE-PRESIDENT, Gerald. Forbes, Mississippi; 
deputy SECRETARY-TREASURER, George Phillips, South Dakota State. 





American Council on Education for Journalism 

EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, Fred S. Siebert (secretary-treasurer), 
Illinois (terms expire 1952); Balpe Nafziger, Wisconsin, Kenneth E. Olson, Northwest- 
ern (terms expire 1953); Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State. (ex officio as president of 
AASDJ); alternates, Marcus Wilkerson, Louisiana State (term expires 1952), Gordon ° 
Sabine, Oregon (term expires 1953). NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION MEMBERS—Wailter D. Al- - 
len, NEA; A. H. Kirchhofer (president), ASNE; Edward Li (vice-president), 

IDPA; Louis Spilman, SNPA; Joyce Swan, Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 


ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 
EpuCATOR MEMBERS—George E. Simmons, Tulane (term expires 1952); Earl English, 
Missouri, Norval Neil Luxon (chairman), Ohio State (terms expire 1953); (Cc. H. 
age, Illinois (term expires 1954). NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION MEMBERS—Herbert Brucker, 


artford Courant; Douglas Cornette, Louisville Courier-Journal; N, R. Howard, Cleve- 
land News. 











Outstanding New Journalism Texts 


MAKERS OF MODERN JOURNALISM 
by KENNETH STEWART and JOHN TEBBEL, New York University 


This book presents a series of personalized biographies of the men who 
have shaped the history of American journalism—integrated into a nar- 
rative picture ‘of the rise of the American press. Some of the material is 
based on personal interviews with those individuals who are contempo- 
rary. Several chapters treat radio and TV as news media. 

550 pages 5%"x8%" Published April, 1952 


_ AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL JOURNALISM 
; by RODNEY FOX, lowa State College 


This text is aimed specifically at the non-journalism major, who in later 
life may find a knowledge of journalism methods ‘extremely valuable. 
Designed for agriculture, science, home economics and other students, 
AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL JOURNALISM presents an 
introduction to basic writing, reporting and public relations techniques. 

221 pages 554"x8%" - Published January, 1952 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING 
by GRANT M, HYDE, University of Wisconsin 


This. text employs a completely new approach to.the teaching of journal- — 
ism. The student starts writing. news stories immediately on subjects 
within his experience. Then, when he has some idea of what a news: 
story is, the techniques of news gathering and writing are discussed in 
great detail. The emphasis is on small-city newspaper work. 

~»- 600 pages 5%" x8%" Published April, 1952 


Send jor Your Copies Today 
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